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| FOR MORE THAN 6,000 YEARS the 

Hebrew race has obeyed a sanitary law, 
very peculiar, very strict, but highly to be 
respected. Things pure in accordance with 
that ceremonial law are called Kosher, and 
HAND SAPOLIO, free from all animal fats or 
greases, being made of the purest and most 
health-giving, vegetable oils, is strictly Kosher. 

This fact should give it preference over 
all doubtful soaps—among Gentiles as well 
as among Jews—and a single trial of its merits 
will convince anyone of its great excellence. 





HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the 
surface, nor does it $o down into the pores 
and dissolve their necessary oils. It opens 
the pores, liberates their activities, but works 
no chemical change in those delicate juices 
that go to make up the charm and bloom of 
a perfect complexion. If you want avelvet 
skin, don’t PUT ON preparations, but 
TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let the 
new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 

Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 


Its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 
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THE VITALITY OF MORMONISM 


A STUDY OF AN IRRIGATED VALLEY 
IN UTAH AND IDAHO 


BY RAY STANNARD BAKER 


WITH PICTURES BY E 


EW aspects of the virile civiliza- 
tion of the West are to-day 
charged with deeper interest and 
GS significance for the American 
people than the great fact of Mormonism. 
Certainly none is less generally and truth- 
fully known, and none is better worth ear- 
nest observation. Much as we have heard 
of the Mormons in the past, we are des- 
tined, perhaps, to hear more in the future. 

The mind naturally forms a picture of 
unfamiliar conditions, of a strange people, 
from the few prominent facts which lie 
convenient to the view, those most dis- 
cussed in the newspapers, those oftenest 
repeated. Unquestionably the first im- 
pression which springs to the mind upon 
mention of the Mormons is polygamy. To 
many people, indeed, Mormonism signifies 
polygamy or immorality, and not much 
else. Another fact of general knowledge 
is the despotic power of the church author- 
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ities; another the belief in latter-day pro 
phets and direct revelations from God. 
These, with a few meager facts relative 
to Mormon history, —the strange influence 
of the ignorant if not knavish founder of 
the “church” and his book of revelation ; 
Brigham Young, the prophet, and his many 
marriages ; the extraordinary growth of the 
church in the desert, and the effort by the 
American people to suppress polygamy, — 
these make up the commonly accepted 
view of Mormonism. 

It is also a somewhat general impres- 
sion that because agitation against the 
Mormons has abated for the time being, 
therefore all the problems involved were 
finally and completely solved by act of 
Congress; in short, that the power and 
faith of the Saints are waning, that Mor- 
monism is losing itself, diluted in the over- 
whelming tide of Gentile immigration. As 
a matter of fact, however, if Mormonism 
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is regarded as a problem, the solution was 
not reached by act of Congress: law no 
more stifled polygamy, short off, in Utah, 
than law suddenly cured the drink habit in 
Maine. The Mormon Church, so far from 
becoming less powerful through opposition, 
has been expanding in a manner little short 
of amazing, so that to-day it is much 
stronger and more ambitious than ever 
before. Experience and an uninterrupted 
precedence of power have given its leaders 
rare astuteness in the direction of the af- 
fairs of this great institution. From Utah 
the church has been spreading in every 
direction, making many converts both in 
the United States and in foreign countries. 

One learns not without astonishment 
that the authorities even look forward with 
confidence to the time when the church 
may be able to exercise a wide political 
influence in the affairs of the nation. 
This fact, expressed to me by several 
intelligent Gentiles who have lived long 
in Utah, and intimated by more than one 
prominent Mormon, is borne out by the 
changing policy of the church regarding 
proselytes. For many years all converts 
were urged to come to Utah and other 
Mormon communities to settle, a strong 
argument in favor of so doing being the 
possibility of obtaining cheap lands and 
the financial assistance of the church—an 
appeal not only to the religious instincts, 
but to human cupidity as well; but it is now 
the church policy to build up branches and 
communities in all parts of the country, 
nuclei of Mormon influence in every city 
and State. 

According to the Mormonauthorities, up- 
ward of two thousand missionaries are con- 
stantly in the field, most of them young men, 
and ail under the supervision of experienced 
leaders and directed from headquarters 
established at central points. Hardly a week 
passes that the newspapers do not contain 
some item concerning this invasion: Mor- 
mon elders stoned in Ohio, a rich convert 
in New York, a new irrigated valley opened 
and settled in Wyoming, a strong new 
church organized in Illinois. Utah is, of 
course, under Mormon political control, 
but it is not so generally known that the 
Mormons also control, or at least hold the 
balance of power, in Idaho, in Nevada, 
and possibly in Wyoming and Colorado, 
with a strong following in Arizona, Wash- 
ington, and other States, thus electing, or 
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at least influencing, not a few United States 
senators and representatives. Nor has the 
growth of the church been confined wholly 
to the United States. The Mormons are 
migrating in considerable numbers to the 
newly opened Alberta country in Canada, 
and they have taken up for irrigation con- 
siderable tracts of land in Mexico. 

With the idea of seeing the Mormon at 
close range and discovering, if possible, 
some of the reasons for his vitality and 
growth, his tenacity of faith, and his suc- 
cess in reclaiming a desert country, I visited 
a somewhat isolated Mormon valley lo- 
cated partly in Utah, partly in Idaho. I 
had previously seen something of the Mor- 
mons and their institutions in Arizona, in 
Idaho, and at the fountain-head of the 
church in Salt Lake City. 

Whatever else may be said of Brigham 
Young, he was a great general, a magnetic 
leader of crude though undeniable power, 
and a shrewd lawgiver. We may scout 
the idea that he was in truth a divine pro- 
phet, but we may scarcely deny him a 
large gift of the prophetic imagination. He 
was, perhaps, the grossest materialist of his 
time, but he got results. Though men of 


American blood had never before at- 
tempted irrigation-farming on a large 


scale, though the possibilities of the arid 
country were then undreamed, though the 
obstacles of great distance from supply 
centers, of dangers from the Indians and 
from famine, were seemingly insurmount- 
able, Brigham Young saw with the eye of 
imagination an empire in the midst of the 
Great Desert, and such confidence did he 
place in his visions that his faith bore up 
and inspired all his people. Natural power 
is not so common in the world that we 
can afford to refuse it recognition, even 
when its exercise is not unaccompanied by 
glaring abuses. 

The matchless bravado of the dreamer! 
Before his followers had enough to eat, 
before they knew whether they would ever 
see another spring, Young was sending out 
explorers and scouts to bring reports con- 
cerning more distant valleys, already plan- 
ning for the extension of the Mormon 
empire far beyond the valley where the 
first settlements were made, now Salt Lake 
City. 

Every move made by Young was char- 
acterized by a sort of diabolical shrewd- 
ness. He first reached out with covetous 
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hands to secure control of all the water 
within a hundred miles or more of Great 
Salt Lake, knowing that this would give 
him absolute command of all the arable 
land, make him supreme dictator of the 
routes of travel and of the sources of food- 
supply—a power of no mean magnitude 
at a time when supply-points were a thou- 
sand miles distant and freight a dollar a 
pound or more. 

Some of the pioneer explorers scattered 
outward by Young penetrated the moun- 
tains to the north, up the Bear River, and 
entered Cache Valley, then an arid, barren 
plateau, strewn with the bones of buffalo, 
the haunt of Indians. Their reports were 
at first unfavorable : they thought the valley 
too high and cold for successful agricul- 
tural operations; and it was not until 1859, 
eleven years after the Mormons struck 
root in Utah, that the first Mormon settlers 
entered Cache Valley, armed against the 
Indians, driving their cattle before them, 
and determined, as they always were, to 
make a home for themselves, no matter 
how adverse the conditions. They exempli- 
fied the migration which Brigham Young 
had foreseen, and which continues in swell- 
ing tides to-day. 

The land being then unsurveyed, they 
took up the most favorable, most easily 
irrigable bottoms, and began at once to 
dig ditches, working under a system of stern 
church discipline without which they must 
have perished from the rigors of the desert. 
When the government surveys were finally 
made, the distribution of the land among 
the squatters was accompanied by none of 
the disagreements which have sometimes 
embroiled the non-Mormon communities 
of the West. Not a single lawsuit, indeed, 
arose over the division or the land, the 
bishops apportioning to each family a cer- 
tain amount of property and directing the 
matter of water-supply. 

Much of the Western irrigated country 
has been exploited by water-companies, 
given publicity by railroads, boomed by 
promoters to lure the required settlers ; but 
such is not the Mormon method. They 
want only their own people, and the 
church, with its many ramifying avenues 
of influence, settles a valley as it will, 
swiftly, completely. ‘The Mormon settle- 
ment, indeed, was much different in 
character from the other early Western 
occupation. ‘The Mormons began by being 
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self-sufficient : they came expecting to hunt, 
fish, raise potatoes, and feed cattle enough 
the first year to support themselves, whereas 
the early miners and cattle-ranchers were 
usually dependent on a distant base of 
supplies ; they expected to make a “stake ”’ 
in a few years and go back East. But the 
Mormons came for homes, for all time. 
Foreseeing every disintegrating influence, 
Young forbade his people to work in the 
mines, fearing the effect of the specula- 
tive fever upon the supply of labor in the 
fields and ditches. He even attempted to 
keep out Gentile prospectors, though every 
one knew that the country was rich in 
mineral wealth. This rule of the church, 
however, having served its purpose, has 
now been abrogated, and many present-day 
Mormons are successful miners. 

To-day Cache Valley, both in Utah and 
Idaho, is almost entirely taken up by set- 
tlers, and, so far as water can be obtained, 
is thoroughly irrigated. Though the settle- 
ment is barely forty-two years old, already 
there is an overflow of population, the 
young men going out well provided to 
open new valleys in Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Alberta.. 

These Mormon settlements possess their 
own peculiar claims to distinction. They 
are different from anything in the East, 
and different, indeed, from other parts of 
the irrigated country. Entering Cache 
Valley on a railroad which penetrates the 
mountains by way of the Bear River Cafion, 
the route of the old Mormon explorers, 
one catches glimpses of a sparkling river 
far below and of a magnificently engi- 
neered irrigation system, a canal set in the 
canon-side, built largely of solid rock, pene- 
trating cliffs by means of long tunnels or 
in places carried in lofty flumes. From the 
junction where the Cache Valley branch 
leaves the main line of the railroad, the 
valley —such of it as the human eye can 
reach —lies before one like a vast shallow 
saucer, dotted with clumps of green, shim- 
mering in the hot desert sunshine, with 
mountains rising blue and hazy on the 
farther side. At first the valley, which is 
some six miles wide by forty long, gives 
the impression of sparse population, though 
there are fences and a few houses in the 
foreground ; but one soon learns that within 
each of the clumps of trees, set like up- 
holstery knobs on the smooth gray-green 
plush of the valley, is a town or hamlet. 
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For here, as in few American commu- 
nities outside of the Mormon country, the 
village system of agriculture is practised, 
as in Germany and other European coun- 
tries. When the settlers first occupied the 
land it was necessary for them to remain 
in communities sufficiently large to repel 
Indian attacks, and it was also the policy 
of the church to encourage the building of 
compact towns rather than detached 
ranches, thereby enabling the people to 
meet more often socially —an antidote for 
nostalgia and a great assistance in main- 
taining interest in the church. And so in 
villages they live to-day, the farmers going 
out cheerfully in the early morning to their 
fields, often miles distant, and returning 
after dark. Some who live far from their 
farms leave their village homes for weeks 
at a time in the busy season and dwell in 
tents in their fields. All this is unfamiliar 
and interesting to Eastern eyes, and very 
different from the detached and evenly 
distributed groups of farm buildings in the 
agricultural regions of the East and the 
Middle West. 

Of course this method of settlement is 
possible only where the individual farms, 
as here, are comparatively small and highly 
cultivated. It is evident that the village 
system has many advantages, social, reli- 
gious, and educational. The towns can be 
made beautiful, as these are, with trees and 
flowers ; the meeting-house is at hand; the 
school is better and more convenient; the 
post-office and the stores can be reached 
daily. In short, there are all of the ad- 
vantages of the small town and not many 
of its evils, for, after all, the population is 
almost purely agricultural. 

Of these clumps of green, representing 
towns, there are twelve in the valley, hav- 
ing, roughly estimated, a total population 
of about 21,000— 18,000 in Utah and 3000 
in Idaho. By far the largest of all the 
towns is Logan, spreading out at the foot 
of the mountains on the farther side of the 
valley from Cache Junction. It is the 
county-seat, a fine, well-kept city of 5300 
inhabitants. From nearly everywhere in 
the valley on clear days one can see the 
towering white temple, set on a high hill 
back of Logan, the monument and sign to 
every faithful Mormon of his religion. 

Through the midst. of the valley runs 
the Logan River, fed. by streams which 
come tumbling down from the mountains 
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on every side, the source of the valley's 
prosperity ; for it is this river and its tribu- 
taries, together with the Bear River, which 
supply the water for use in irrigation. 

Such an impression of high cultivation, 
fruitfulness, and civilized habitation does 
this valley give that the visitor realizes with 
difficulty that only a comparatively few 
years ago it was a barrenand apparently un- 
inhabitable desert. A marvel of irrigation! 
The principal roads and the villages are 
adorned with stately rows ot Lombardy 
poplars, where no trees ever grew before, 
distantly recalling the beautiful country of 
southern France, and there are cotton- 
woods, poplars, balm of Gilead, and many 
other trees, and spreading orchards of 
apple and cherry, for the country produces 
the finest of fruit, though in somewhat 
limited quantities. When I drove through 
the valley, the alfalfa-harvesters were at 
work in the rich green fields, building 
veritable mountains of this matchless crop 
of the irrigated land; cattle were feed- 
ing numerously on all the hillsides; the 
vehicles one met on the road were more 
than merely serviceable, for they were often 
of fine make and must have been expen- 
sive; the farmers were well dressed and 
intelligent-looking. One might go far in- 
deed to find a community which so ex- 
haled the very odor of comfort and pros- 
perity. 

A few facts will show what a little band 
of penniless Mormons, coming here to a 
desert, have done in forty years— have done 
really in twenty or twenty-five years, for 
in the first half of the period of occupation 
the development was slow. The valley, 
small as it is, contains two largely attended 
colleges and forty school-houses. One of 
the colleges, a Mormon institution called 
the Brigham Young Academy, was built 
at a cost of $150,000 by the people them- 
selves, the money being contributed mostly 
in this limited valley. Here five hun- 
dred students are being instructed in the 
tenets of the Mormon faith. The Utah 
Agricultural College, which occupies a com- 
manding position on the mountain-side 
above Logan, has six hundred students and 
a most excellent and extensive equipment 
supported by the State of Utah and the 
United States government. 

Then there is the temple, a huge two- 
towered building of solid white masonry, 
said to have cost, with its mysterious equip- 
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ment, nearly five hundred thousand dollars, 
much of the money and days’ work being 
contributed by the people of this single 
valley, though the general church organiza- 
tion also assisted. Besides the temple, the 
people have built a large tabernacle and 
a tithing-house in Logan, many meeting- 
houses in the various towns, and good 
public buildings. 

The valley has eight flour-mills, two 
knitting-factories, eight creameries, a sugar- 
beet factory, and other less important 
manufacturing establishments. Flour and 
potatoes are shipped in quantities to Cali- 
fornia, and cattle, fruit, and other products 
are sent to Salt Lake City and elsewhere. 
The water-power of Logan River, im- 
proved by a fine electric plant (this by 
outside capital, however), lights the town 
of Logan and sends power to Salt Lake 
City, seventy miles away. 

I have given these facts to show the 
wonder here accomplished by a population 
now reaching only 21,000, in total not 
larger than a very small Eastern city. And 
the people have not made themselves poor 
in doing these things, for they are able to 
own good homes, and many of the farmers 
are not only well-to-do, but rich, as riches 
go in agricultural communities. 

In addition to acquiring these evidences 
of material prosperity, the Cache Valley 
community, following the custom of the 
church, has maintained a large number of 
missionaries to the “Gentiles” both in 
America and in Europe. It seems almost 
incredible, but this little settlement of 
21,000 people sends out and supports no 
fewer than ninety missionaries, or one to 
every two hundred and twenty-five inhabi- 
tants. In fact, nearly every male Mor- 
mon is called upon, as Europe calls for 
its army conscripts, to serve his two years 
or more as a missionary. Rough, often un- 
couth, but powerful in theit absolute faith, 
they are able to make an appeal convinc- 
ing to others of their class, the struggling of 
foreign lands, giving voice to their faith with 


a directness, force, convincingness, that* 


produces results where the work of better 
educated and more sophisticated mission- 
aries of other faiths falls barren. With such 
a force of missionaries—and the propor- 
tion to the population is nearly as great as 
this in all Mormon communities—it is 
hardly surprising that the order grows 
with amazing vigor and rapidity. 
LXVIII.—21 Z 
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For some reason one expects a peculiar 
people to possess a peculiar appearance ; 
but the Mormons of Cache Valley and 
elsewhere are not different in appearance 
from the people of any other average 
American farming community. Their dress 
is the same, or better, and their talk con- 
cerns the same general subjects. A large 
proportion are of pure American ancestry, 
larger here in Cache Valley, perhaps, than 
in most of the Mormon communities, for 
this settlement is one.of the oldest in Utah 
outside of the Salt Lake valley; but there 
is no small contingent of English, Scotch, 
and Scandinavian converts, most of whom 
have been in the valley long enough to 
become pretty thoroughly Americanized. 
It is admitted that the British and the 
Scandinavians, with the Germans, make 
the best immigrants, adapting themselves 
most readily to our institutions, and it is 
among the first two of these nationalities 
that the Mormons have been most success- 
fulin proselyting. One imagines somehow 
that the Mormons are cut off by their reli- 
gion, as well as by the mountains and 
deserts, from the outside world—a people 
unto themselves, ignorant, superstitious. 
But they seemed to me singularly open, 
with as good a knowledge of the outside 
world and its interests as most Eastern 
farming communities. Think for a mo- 
ment. Many of the older men have trav- 
eled in the East or in Europe as mis- 
sionaries, or have been sent on church 
business to Canada or Mexico; many have 
relatives “back East” whom they visit, so 
that they obtain a good knowledge of what 
the outside world is like. There are two 
tri-weekly newspapers published in the 
valley, and the Salt Lake City dailies cir- 
culate widely. The Mormons are not great 
readers, however, and not intellectual for 
the most part; indeed, not educated as 
well as most Michigan or Ohio farmers. 

But the idea that the Mormons oppose 
education for the purpose of keeping reli- 
gious control of their people is wholly 
erroneous. ‘They encourage education, 
but, like the Catholics, they seek to direct 
it themselves, having Mormon teachers 
everywhere. Forty school-houses in a com- 
munity of 20,000 people surely would not 
argue a strong opposition to education. 
And yet there is no doubt that education, 
especially the higher education which many 
of the young men are seeking at Ann Arbor, 
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Cornell, and Chicago, has a strong ten- 
dency to modify the attitude of the coming 
generation toward their faith, particularly 
that part of their creed which regards the 
heads of the church as the inspired agents 
of God in mundane as well as in spiritual 
affairs. 

It was in the tabernacle at Logan on 
Sunday afternoon that I seemed to get the 
very key of the life. It is a large, bare, 
ugly building, given the place of honor in 
the midst of the city,.in a public square set 
with trees. The audience more than half 
filled the church, the proportion of men 
being much larger than in the ordinary 
Christian church. A well-trained choir oc- 
cupied the roomy space back of the pulpit ; 
a number of elders and other church dig- 
nitaries were arranged in front of the choir; 
a secretary sat near with an open minute- 
book in which he seemed to be taking down 
some of the more important admonitions 
of the preacher. The pulpit was occupied 
by a handsome white-haired old man, well 
dressed, a noticeable part of his attire being 
a white waistcoat. The discourse was very 
long, rambling, monotonous, often un- 
grammatical, so that several farmer boys 
who sat near me went to sleep and snored 
loudly. At first I could not have distin- 
guished the sermon from that of an ordi- 
nary Christian preacher. The text and the 
reading were both from the Bible—St. 
John, I think; the prayer contained no- 
thing that would differentiate it in any way 
from thousands that were rising that day 
in small towns all overAmerica ; but during 
the sermon there were references to Pro- 
phet Joseph Smith, and quotations were 
given of what Jesus said to Joseph or what 
God revealed to Prophet Brigham Young. 

The significant fact of the sermon to 
an outsider was its extra-religious phases. 
From the ordinary admonition to be good, 
to love God, the preacher veered suddenly, 
and in a manner that might seem ludicrous, 
to advice as to the time of harvesting al- 
falfa on specially wet land. He also re- 
ferred to the good prices being received 
for cattle,—at which my neighbor farmer 
boys suddenly woke up,—and advised 
holding on a little longer before selling 
extensively. He then went on to give 
advice in the training of children, admon- 
ished his people against smoking and 
whisky- and coffee-drinking, and warned 
them not to seek employment outside the 
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church. He closed by a rather unexpected 
and wholly unintroduced caution against 
“this here Christian Science.” 

Here, then, —in this strange mingling of 
religious exhortation with advice as to al- 
falfa, fat cattle, and coffee-drinking, the 
familiar characteristics of Mormon ser- 
vices, —is the heart of the matter. Coming 
to Utah with the predominant idea that 
Mormonism is a religion first and foremost, 
and as such a thing apart from the daily life, 
—an enthusiasm, a fanaticism,—one soon 
receives strongly the impression that Mor- 
monism is a broad mode of life, a system 
of agriculture, an organization for mutual 
business advancement, rather than a mere 
church. “The Mormon faith,” a bishop 
said to me, “works seven days every 
week.” 

And there it is: an intensely practical 
religion, its leaders men of affairs, not pro- 
fessional theologians or preachers or pas- 
tors, but real directors of the people in 
their common life, regulating not only such 
special religious ceremonies. as baptism, 
marriage, burial, and so on, but supervising 
the intimate business affairs of every family, 
directing the methods of irrigation, super- 
intending merchandise stores, even man- 
aging theatrical performances. 

I was surprised, when I had expected 
evidences of fanaticism, of hostility to 
the Gentiles, to find the Mormons singu- 
larly without objection to the outsider on 
account of his religious beliefs. A certain 
hostility certainly exists, but in every case 
in which I heard it intimated or openly 
expressed it was a practical or material 
objection—the argument that the Gentiles 
were taking the business, official, or edu- 
cational positions, which might better be 
filled with “our people,” that they were 
“breaking the solid front” of Mormonism. 
It is the constant cry of the church, “ Trade 
with Mormon storekeepers,”. “ Patronize 
Mormon industries.” Yet even in such in- 
tensely Mormon communities as that of 
Cache Valley there are Gentile business 
men and Gentile professors in the Agricul- 
tural College who are held in high esteem, 
who mingle with the Mormons and have 
won their confidence. 

The fact is, the church makes itself use- 
ful. If it demands certain observations and 
obedience, it gives return in solid advice 
and actual money benefit. I heard of not 
a few Mormons who, reputed apostate in 
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their belief in Joseph Smith and the pecu- 
liar tenets of the faith, were yet patriotic 
Mormons, the advantages of belonging to 
this great semi-communistic machine over- 
weighing all its disadvantages. 

But in emphasizing the business and 
practical aspects of Mormonism, I do not 
wish to underestimate the stricter religious 
features, which are of undoubted influence. 
The Mormons are tasked, truly enough it 
seems to me, with lack of spirituality ; in- 
deed, I was surprised to find so little real 
religious enthusiasm and warmth. Yet 
there is no lack of unquestioning faith in 
the church formule. 

The Mormon Churchaccomplishes much 
by elaborate ceremonial, by deep myste- 
ries which take hold upon the imagination 
—the same sort of ceremony which has 
helped to give life to the Masonic frater- 
nity for a thousand years. Nothing reveals 
more strongly the wonderful knowledge 
of human nature possessed by Brigham 
Young than his adroit devices for weaving 
around his people this web of mystery and 
ceremonial. The temples of Mormonism, 
both at Logan and Salt Lake City, are 
the very monuments of mystery. Outsiders 
may enter the tabernacles and listen to the 
ordinary services and the music, but the 
temples are sacred to the faithful, the mys- 
teries being progressively revealed as the 
Mormon rises in power. Here in the temple 
the faithful are baptized and married with 
a wealth of ceremony, passwords, robings, 
incantations, inquisitions. A marriage cere- 
mony lasts nearly all day; a boy baptized 
at eight years old never forgets the solemn 
processes by which he is united forever to 
the church. It is his first glimpse of the 
mysterious interior of the temple. 

I had the good fortune to have a young 
Mormon driver during one of my trips in 
Cache Valley. He was a boy about nine- 
teen years old, uneducated, but bright, 
curiously and openly religious, and yet 
giving frequent evidence of his ability to 
swear roundly and with unction. He told 
me that he was soon to be married and 
that he had just paid off his tithes, so that 
the wedding could take place in the temple. 
There was real awe in his voice as he told 
of the temple ceremonies, and of what he 
had heard of the magnificence of some 
of the rooms. He had never been in the 
temple but once before, — at his baptism, — 
and he had seen only the lesser wonders, 
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but the impression left at that time was evi- 
dently one of his greatest memories. He 
did not seem to know what the marriage 
service was like, but he told me that it was 
“very holy.” “It seems,” he said, “like 
God talking to you.” 

This is a single instance of the grip 
which these church ceremonies have on 
the people. Another device which holds the 
people to the church is the curious doc- 
trine of baptism for the dead. It is be- 
lieved that the living may, by being bap- 
tized, save their relatives who have gone 
before. A man goes to the temple and 
is solemnly immersed for his grandfather, 
who died out of the faith; the grand- 
father’s name is duly entered in the book 
of records; the grandson contributes a 
fee, and comes the next day to be baptized 
for his grandmother, and so on. As the 
result of this faith the Mormons have 
delved more deeply into their genealogy, 
perhaps, than any other class of Ameri- 
cans. I know of several cases in which 
Mormons have gone to England on pur- 
pose to trace out their genealogical tree, 
bringing back long lists of their ancestors, 
in some cases going back to the time of 
William the Conqueror. On their return 
to Utah they begin the process of baptism, 
a dip for each ancestor. Some old people 
and some women devote their whole time 
to being baptized, taking several immer- 
sions every day. I heard of one old man 
who had been baptized over fifteen hun- 
dred times and was still working at it, 
though interrupted by rheumatism. I met 
one highly intelligent Mormon, a shrewd, 
hard-headed Scotchman, a man of eyident 
sincerity of faith, who, being a busy worker, 
had supported an aged uncle during several 
years of baptism for the family. He told 
me of this “vicarious work done by the 
living for the dead” with the deepest 
earnestness. 

All this daily ceremonial requires the 
attention of church officials and leaders, 
so that in a town like Logan many of the 
prominent men are employed regularly at 
what they call “working in the temple” : 
an unpaid employment surrounded by deep 
mystery, a profession of great honor, and 
a way to preferment for some of the in- 
numerable offices in the complicated church 
organization. 

Every possible means is taken, it will 
thus be seen, to knit the common life with 
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the church. The missionaries of whom I 
have already spoken must go out upon 
call of the authorities, leaving their busi- 
ness, taking neither scrip nor staff, sup- 
porting themselves as best they may with 
their own means or by the help of their 
friends. They are pretty certain of op- 
position and persecution, and their very 
effort to convince others of their beliefs 
reacts upon themselves, confirming their 
own faith, and they know—shrewd provi- 
sion—that their rise in church officialdom, 
which is here synonymous with success in 
life, will be commensurate to some extent 
with their ability to bring in converts. 

It would be interesting to know just 
how much of an economic drain the mis- 
sionary system is upon the State and the 
church. Two thousand laborers taken out 
of the field of activity means a heavy loss 
of production. In addition they are sup- 
ported in a way by their friends at home 
—always, when it is within their means. I 
know of several men who have sacrificed 
heavily to help brothers or sons during 
their missionary labor. I have heard it in- 
timated that the leaders, the real heads of 
the church, find it a convenient means of 


keeping the rank and file in subjection 
financially, though it would be unfair to 
suspect them of that motive. 

The church never lets go its people, even 


in their leisure hours. Beginning with 
Brigham Young, who well knew that it 
was human nature to seek amusement, the 
church, pursuing the policy of answering 
all the demands of a rational life, has even 
assisted in the establishment of opera- 
houses and theaters, and has encouraged 
music, both religious and secular. Few 
communities, especially agricultural com- 
munities, in the United States are more 
devoted to music and acting, and better 
appreciate the really good things in these 
arts, than the Mormons. A large proportion 
of the young people play some instrument, 
and the choir is an important adjunct of 
every service. The pipe-organ in the 
tabernacle at Salt Lake City is said to be 
the largest in the world, and the people 
are proud of it and enjoy it. Choir sing- 
ing in all the tabernacles is exceptionally 
good. The old-fashioned, vigorous coun- 
try dance is also a familiar amusement of 
every community — not infrequently opened 
with prayer by the bishop, who then leads 
the first set. Brigham Young in his day 
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was said to be very sprightly on a waxed 
floor. 

It naturally costs large sums of money 
to keep the complicated church machinery 
in operation, though many of the officials 
work without direct remuneration. These 
expenses are met by the tithings of the 
faithful (and usually of the unfaithful as 
well), every Mormon being required to 
pay into the tithing-house a tenth of his 
annual increase, sometimes in money, but 
often in cattle, hay, wheat, chickens, or 
whatsoever. It is a gigantic business 
system, the tithing-houses in several of 
the Mormon towns being large buildings 
with many clerks. A fund such as this in 
the hands of a closely organized secret 
leadership is in itself a great source of 
power. Large sums are expended for pub- 
lic purposes of various sorts, and much goes 
to the relief of the poor or unfortunate, a 
small class among these industrious peo- 
ple—the Mormons caring for their own 
people with a fidelity equal to that of the 
Jews. 

Everywhere in the Mormon country one 
is aware of the church authority. One 
perceives that it has a tremendous power 
over the people, and yet no outsider may 
venture to define its limits, for there is 
so much secrecy in all the higher church 
affairs that it is difficult to say how the 
church is using its influence. Certain it is 
that when a man is ordered to go as a 
missionary he goes, and when the church 
says “vote for Smith,” Smith is voted for, 
regardless of party, and elected; and for- 
merly, perhaps even yet, when a man is 
directed to marry another wife, he does it. 
Yet the church which, though republican 
in form, is in reality an oligarchy working 
under an autocrat beside whom the Czar 
is a weakling, exercises its power with 
wonderful tact and discretion, for the most 
part without raising antagonism. If a man 
opposes its rulings, he can be made to feel 
its invincible power in a hundred ways. 
He may not be able to lay his finger on 
the special point of pressure, but it is there, 
crowding, crowding, until he yields. He 
may be ostracized by his neighbors, the 
favors of the church may be withheld, 
the merchants may refuse to deal with 
him. A man in any community who op- 
poses the universal belief, who steps from 
the beaten path, is certain to feel the 
pressure and distrust of his neighbors, but 








here this pressure is organized and power- 
fully used. If the heads of the church dis- 
like a man, he may be ordered on a mission 
on such short notice that his business is 
ruined, he is made dependent, his friends 
are alienated and forgotten, and he comes 
back in two or three years, broken in spirit, 
possibly in body, a suppliant for work, and 
he must “ get in line” if he wishes to have 
any hope of salvation. There are excep- 
tional men who are strong enough to stand 
the pressure from above and defy the 
authorities, but not many. In politics, 
business, and official life, in every ramifica- 
tion of public and private affairs, the in- 
dividual is absolutely at the mercy of his 
higher church officials. The apostles are 
selected by the First President, “Seer, 
Prophet, and Revelator,” as he is called. 
They in turn select the officials of most 
importance, including the bishops. The 
bishops name the minor officials, who come 
into immediate contact with the people 
individually. These nominations are all 
“presented ’”’ to the people in convention 
assembled and always unanimously “sus- 
tained.” ‘There have been a few rare 
occasions where objection was made to 
the nominees, but the objectors have in- 
variably suffered for their temerity. 

One great element in the solidarity of the 
Mormon people has been their life in an ir- 
rigated country, where conditions demanda 
much greater interdependence of the units 
of a neighborhood, a more vital community 
interest, than in the humid countries where 
every man who owns a farm is his own king. 

If there is one rock more than another 
which endangers the safe progress of the 
united church, it is that of politics. Even 
now the church does not always find it 
easy to make the Democrats go Republi- 
can or the Republicans go Democratic, 
though their power, when they choose to 
exercise it, is astonishing. 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 
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The Mormons as a class are hard work- 
ers, sober and honest, though in some 
communities truly open to the charge of 
immorality. While there are saloons in all 
the large towns, the church frowns on liquor- 
drinking and tobacco. There is very little 
crime, in Cache Valley not averaging fif- 
teen cases of felonya year. And the Mor- 
mons are exceedingly punctilious in their 
money obligations. I was informed by a 
prominent banker of Logan, a non-Mor- 
mon, that he rarely had a bad debt; that 
he had never known a community so 
prompt and honorable in its business deal- 
ings. This opinion was confirmed by many 
other non-Mormons. 

As for polygamy, it still exists, covered 
up and concealed, but not wiped out of 
existence, as many suppose. There are 
still Mormons, as a citizen of Salt Lake 
City graphically put it, “who can take a 
car going any direction and get home.” 
Polygamy is still an uncanceled tenet of 
the church, a firm belief of the faithful, 
if not so much a practice as formerly. 
The church regards it as a wise policy not 
to insist on the practice of polygamy in 
the face of the law and the overwhelming 
sentiment of the American people. More- 
over, the inspiring cause of polygamy, the 
need, with which Brigham Young was im- 
pressed, for a method of increasing rapidly 
the population of the church by births as 
well as by conversion, has largely passed 
away with the growth of recent years. The 
natural increase is now large enough, 
though the preachers still urge upon their 
people the necessity of raising up many 
children to the glory of God. 

In other ways besides their attitude 
toward polygamy the Mormons have 
shown a disposition to use tact in dealing 
with the outside world, as well as intelli- 
gence in appealing to the growing edu- 
cation of their own people. 
















N ISS VENITA CHURCHFIELD 
took up eagerly the fresh, neatly 
folded copy of the “ Sachem” which a small 
half-breed Indian boy, with the singular lit- 
tle war-whoop that invariably announced 
his weekly delivery, had just thrown across 
the picket-fence. Going indoors, she smiled 
at the three columns of cattle-brands dis- 
played on splotchy black cuts of steers, and 
was irritated anew that Efferts, the editor, 
should continue to print them. They oc- 
cupied a considerable share of the four 
pages devoted to keeping the little prairie 
town of Black Oak informed of the world’s 
doings in and outside of that small corner 
of the Indian Territory. 

In spite of the editor’s declaration that 
cattle had made Black Oak, and that the 
importance of spreading the knowledge of 
a brand throughout the country was great, 
the girl thought the “ branding-iron page” 
distastefully provincial. Fresh from a St. 
Louis school, she had hoped, two years 
before, on meeting the editor, that he 
would be a valuable ally in the work of 
introducing culture— an exceedingly vague 
something, meant, for one thing, to sup- 
press the unseemly shooting at sign-boards 
when, on occasion, cow-boys, full-bloods, 
half-breeds, and whites came in at night to 
“paint the town.” But the editor had pre- 
ferred to laugh wth those who made the 
place incongruous rather than a¢ them. 
The cattle-brands held the front page, 
and “Missouri Bob,” the outlaw, con- 
tinued to fill space as one of Indian Ter- 
ritory’s important men. 
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“THE QUALITY OF MERCY” 


A STORY OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


BY JOHN M. OSKISON 





“T could write editorials on Ruskin and 
national politics, and cut out the ugly raw 
news,”’ Efferts had said once; “ but nobody 
would read the paper. Cattle made Black 
Oak, and they made the ‘Sachem,’ too.” 

Miss Churchfield opened the paper at 
the third, or “local,” page. A heading 
caught her eye, and she began to read: 


“Missouri Bob” has a rival. This time it 
is a man well known to the ¢ountry— Dalton, 
the Englishman. Last Monday, about eleven 
o’clock, he held up the Hon. C. M. Graybill 
of Kansas City, who was on his way to Four- 
teen Mile Creek to buy a herd of cattle from 
old man Bluefeather, the Cherokee. At the 
Locust Creek crossing a man came suddenly 
out of a patch of wild-plum bushes, and seizing 
the horse, covered Mr. Graybill with his gun. 

There was no chance for the cattle-buyer 
to resist, the attack was so unexpected. Robbed 
of his arms (a pair of handsome pistols), a fine 
plaited bridle, and $10,000 in currency that he 
was taking down to pay for Bluefeather’s 
cattle, Mr. Graybill returned at once to Black 
Oak and telegraphed the news of his loss to 
his employers, the Great Westetn Beef Co. 

A full description of the highwayman was 
furnished to our marshals, and under the 
leadership of Heck Bunner a posse was sent 
out to try to intercept him before he got to 
the Grand River hills, where it is presumed 
he will be safely hidden by certain characters 
more friendly to lawbreakers than to officers 
of the law. Bunner returned to-day (Thurs- 
day) without having found a trace of the 
robber. 

How long is this state of affairs to continue? 
Every lover of order should make it his busi- 
ness to hunt out the desperate characters that 
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infest our country; and now that “Missouri 
Bob” has a rival in the clever Englishman, 
who has heretofore borne a fair reputation in 
spite of the fact that he has never got on, the 
country has become doubly unsafe. 


So far Venita Churchfield read with a 
growing astonishment. She put down the 
paper with a gasp, then broke out: 

“Impossible! Mr. Efferts must be crazy 
to print that.” 

She hurried to a back room, where her 
mother, a large, shrewd, brown-faced quar- 
ter-blood, sat sewing. 

“ Mother, let me send for Mr. Efferts to 
come to supper. I must see him.” 

“What ’s the matter, dear? Why are 
you so excited?” 

“Read this!” 

Venita thrust the “Sachem” into her 
mother’s hand. The older woman moved 
to the window and read the long account 
through carefully, never making a sign, 
while the girl waited impatiently. 

“How do you suppose that awful mis- 
take got into the paper?” The question 
came explosively. 

“It may not be a mistake, dear.” Mrs. 
Churchfield spoke quietly. 

“But, mother—why, we ’ve known Mr. 
Dalton for years, and nothing could be 
further from my thought of him.” 

“Well, dear,” said the mother, folding 
the “Sachem” carefully as she spoke, “ we 
have known Mr. Dalton a long time, that’s 
true. He worked for your father in Texas 
when you were so high.” Mrs. Church- 
field’s brown hand went down almost to a 
level with her knees. “I ’ve never known 
the man to do a downright dishonest thing ; 
but his family somewhere— Canada, Eng- 
land, orAustralia : I’veneverknown—threw 
him over. Your father, when he was alive, 
could trust him, and I ’ve done the same.” 

Mrs. Churchfield hesitated a moment 
before going on: 

“He pulled you out of a bad scrape 
once about the time we came up to the 
Territory. You don’t remember; you were 
too young. It was a matter of getting into 
a corral ahead of some wild steers, knock- 
ing down your playhouse, and grabbing 
you up on his horse. Since that day I’ve 
been more tolerant, I think, than I ought 
with Mr. Dalton’s strange notions.” 

Mrs. Churchfield seemed to speak re- 
gretfully. She did not tell Venita of the 
secret alarm she had felt at the growing 
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friendliness. of her daughter for this cow- 
boy Englishman, this irresponsible, clever 
bit of driftwood, who, after all, had served 
the Churchfields well until the father died, 
when he had gone to work for Colonel 
Clarke. 

“Mother,” said Venita, in a frightened 
tone, “Mr. Dalton ’s coming to supper!” 

“Is he?” queried Mrs. Churchfield. 
“Venita dear, I ’m very, very sorry for 
Mr. Dalton. He should n’t have come so 
often.” It was plain that the mother had 
seen what the girl had hardly considered — 
that Dalton was deeply in love with Ve- 
nita. “ However, it is best to get these two 
men together now.” 

“But do you think I dare to have them 
both, after this?” She pointed to the 
newspaper. 

“Dear, Mr. Efferts is n’t afraid; and 
Mr. Dalton is n’t going to shoot him. Go 
on, and send Sammy with your note to Mr. 
Efferts.” 

After the chore-boy, a young Cherokee 
wearing a broad, umbrella-like black hat 
shoved far down over his ears, had clat- 
tered away on a gray pony to the “Sa- 
chem” office, Venita took up the paper 
once more. There was more about Dal- 
ton: his history, as far as it was known to 
the country, was detailed from the time he 
began to punch cattle for Colonel Clarke 
to-his disappearance from Black Oak in 
1890. His reappearance a year later—a 
month before the robbery of the cattle- 
buyer—was spoken of as mysterious, and 
his actions of late as suspicious. 

Efferts gladly accepted the invitation 
from Venita Churchfield. She met him at 
the door, a well-gowned, tall, rounded girl 
of twenty, with a dark face and live black 
eyes. Before going in from the hall she 
whispered in some agitation: 

“Our other guest came in just ahead of 
you—don’t seem surprised.” She led the 
way to the parlor, and before Efferts had 
time to hesitate was saying: “I believe 
you know Mr. Efferts, Mr. Dalton.” 

A tall man, his face bronzed and his 
light mustache sun-bleached, rose, shifting 
the opened “Sachem” from his right to 
his left hand, and came forward to greet 
Efferts gravely. The editor shook the 
other’s proffered hand, and stepping back, 
stared frankly. Dalton turned to speak to 
the girl, dropping the paper on a conve- 
nient chair. 
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For Efferts it was a bewildering mo- 
ment. Fresh from the press, his words of 
accusation and denunciation of Dalton 
stared at him from the newspaper. By 
every law of probability Dalton should be 
hiding in the flint-hills of Grand River 
instead of standing here talking coolly to 
Miss Churchfield within a block of Mar- 
shal Bunner’s house. 

Venita’s mother came in to say that 
supper was waiting. In the girl’s appeal- 
ing glance as she led the way to the din- 
ing-room both men read the demand for 
a truce, and the “Sachem” story was not 
referred to. For an hour Efferts puzzled 
his brain over the mystery. He was a 
straightforward, practical sort of man, not 
given to psychological inquiry. He liked 
Venita Churchfield, and had hoped that 
he might some day— But so had a dozen 
others, and it was no strange thing to see 
a man flash out with unexpected brilliance 
in the girl’s presence. Certainly the tall, 
reserved man Dalton, of whom little more 
was known than that he undoubtedly was 
English and self-contained, was showing 
a rare tact and grace in meeting a situation 
that to Efferts was frankly puzzling. Venita 
warmed under the fire of the sun-tanned 
cow-boy’s talk; a faint red surged up to 
overwhelm the rich darkness of her cheeks. 

Going out to the parlor after supper, 
Dalton whispered to the girl, who beckoned 
her mother aside. “An executive session, 
mama,” she said. 

Alone with the two men, Venita stared 
in some dismay at the editor’s uncom- 
promising, grave face and Dalton’s half- 
humorous, silent one. Suddenly she came 
between them, seizing an arm of each, and 
cried out: e 

“Say something, you men—do some- 
thing, or I shall go mad!” 

Dalton laughed, and FEfferts, at the 
touch, felt the blood surge through his 
veins, a sensation he had thought impos- 
sible to a plodding, worldly country editor 
of thirty-eight. 

“What shall we say?” 
smiling a trifle nervously. 

“Say!” echoed Venita. She took up 
the crumpled “Sachem” from the chair 
and held it before her. “Tell me,’ she 
went on, “how this horrible mistake got 
into the paper.” She turned to the editor. 
“Tell me that, Mr. Efferts!” 

“Why,” Efferts began lamely and con- 


began Dalton, 
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ventionally, “I’m sure I don’t quite under- 
stand. I can only quote the ‘Sachem’s’ 
motto, ‘If it’s in the “ Sachem,” the brand’s 
registered.’ Perhaps Mr. Dalton—” 

Then the Englishman broke in: 

“IT suppose I ought to shoot Efferts 
where he stands, bind you, Miss Church- 
field, to a chair, and shut your mother in 
the cellar, to bear out the reputation I ’ve 
acquired. But I ’m just going to say that 
the ‘Sachem’ was quite correct in its ac- 
count of the affair at Locust Creek. The 
only thing omitted was something that 
Efferts could n’t have known about. It 
was a personal matter, and does n’t affect 
my standing in the eyes of the law—or in 
the judgment of the ‘Sachem.’ I supposed 
you ’d have the tale from Graybill,” — 
Dalton turned to speak directly to the 
editor, —“ but, you see, one can ride safely 
enough into town in the dusk when every- 
body thinks you a hundred miles away.” 
He spoke lightly. “ My invitation to supper 
came to me over there,” — he motioned to- 
ward the east, where rose the Grand River 
hills, —“and of course I came”—he 
stepped nearer to Efferts and repeated for 
his ear, tensely—“ and of course I came.” 

Efferts knew then, in a flash, Dalton’s 
real story. He guessed correctly that the 
blond Englishman had run away from’ the 
fascination of the girl, and had been drawn 
back to her by a poignant memory. Just 
why the man had adopted this quixotic 
course Efferts could not quite understand ; 
and it is certain that Dalton would have 
found it hard to explain the reason back 
of his robbery of the cattle-buyer. It was 
a wild act, a thing done on the impulse. 
The need for money had seemed peculiarly 
strong; the comfort and apparent perma- 
nence of the Churchfield home at Black 
Oak, and the reality of the thousands 
back of the girl and her widowed mother, 
had baffled him as an unendowed worker 
with his hands. 

Dalton knew it was a twisted point of 
view, knew that men as poor as he had 
aspired and won; but it was an impression 
he could not get rid of that ten thousand 
dollars would make a vast difference. He 
tried to say as much. 

“T hope you will both believe me when 
I say that it was a gamble for a big stake 
—bigger than the purse I knew the man 
had. I thought that was a possible first 
step, but it was all wrong. It was childish. 
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I see it now. I can’t explain it adequately 
to both of you. But I trust you to see 
the foolish impulse. I ’d like you to see 
it, anyway—you, Miss Churchfield.” He 
turned away for a moment with a little 
gesture, as if brushing away a dream. 

Dalton touched Efferts on the arm, and 
the two stepped aside. The Englishman 
said : 

“Of course you see your duty, Efferts; 
do it as soon as you like after we leave 
the house. But—but if you do see how 
infernally demented I was,” —it was hardly 
necessary for Dalton to turn his eyes mo- 
mentarily toward the girl, waiting ner- 
vously by the piano,—“and want to do a 
fellow a generous turn, just wait until you 
can get a telegram to Kansas City. There 
must be a newspaper there you can reach 
at this time of evening. Ask if the money 
1 got from Graybill was n’t returned to 
the Great Western Beef Company. I tele- 
graphed it from Southwest City yesterday.” 

“ Dalton, are you lying to me?” 

Efferts looked squarely at the other, but 
there was no sign of evasion, only a half- 
contemptuous, half-amused gleam in his 
eyes, as he answered: 

“You ’ve got to telegraph, and the 
sooner done the better.” 

“Yes, I’ve got to telegraph.” 

The chore-boy was sent away again, 
this time to the railroad station, with a 
question to the Kansas City “ Arrow.” 

And the prisoner, the judge, and the 
sympathetic jailer waited. Just before ten 
o’clock the boy returned with the answer. 
Efferts read it and passed it to Dalton. 
He glanced at the first half-dozen words 
and gave the message to Venita Church- 
field. She read wonderingly : 

Graybill money returned mysteriously 
$10,000. Write us immediately full story. 


The matter was explained to Venita 
Churchfield, and again Dalton drew the 
editor aside. 

“T can’t ask you to let me off. I can 
only say that it will be a mistake to bear 
too hard on me. I ’ll go out with you— 
to Bunner’s, if you like. It would be fool- 
ish to try to play the daredevil and bolt.” 

To the girl Dalton said, in a voice far 
from steady: “I wish I had the courage to 
tell you what drove me to do this foolish 
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thing; but of course you don’t want to 
hear it, and I must not tell you. You see, 
I’m still too cowardly to ask for more than 
your pity! ’’ But the avowal was in his eyes, 
plain, as he held out his hand. “ Good- 
by,” he whispered, and turned hurriedly 
to join Efferts at the door. 

When the two men left the front door 
and their footsteps crunched down the 
gravel path together, Venita lingered a mo- 
ment before shutting them from her sight. 

Efferts saw how well the Englishman 
bore off his broken hope, and Portia’s old 
plea came into his mind. Aside from the 
bizarre appeal to his sense of the romantic, 
there was the quality of mercy to be con- 
sidered. At the gate, beside which Dal 
ton’s horse stood tied, head drooping 
comfortably in the warm spring air, Efferts 
turned to ask: 

“Dalton, if you ride away to-night will 
you go to Texas?” 

“IT ll catch the midnight train south 
from Prairie Switch, the next stop from 
Black Oak. I'll telegraph you to-morrow 
from Dennison whatever ten words you 
name.” 

“ Suppose we make it four—‘ The quality 
cf mercy.’ ”’ 

Efferts held out his hand. Dalton 
mounted with a swing, then rode near 
to say: 

“You ‘Il have the message, old fellow, 
and you 'll find that one fool has had his 
lesson—a costly one.” 

He was gone, the sound of his horse's 
hoofs fading into the night. 

A week later Venita Churchfield read in 
the “Sachem”’ this brief paragraph: 


The $10,000 taken by Dalton, the English- 
man, from the Hon. C. M. Graybill of Kansas 
City has been returned to the Great Western 
Beef Co. Dalton is now in Texas, and not 
likely to win further laurels in the Territory 
as a rival of “ Missouri Bob.” 


Venita met the editor at the door, the 
paper in her hand. She pointed to the 
paragraph as he came up the steps. 

“Yes, it is a brief ending,” he said, “to 
an exciting ‘story’; but—”’ 

“T know, dear,” the girl whispered, 
coming up to him and slipping her hand 
into his; “but he was more foolish than 
bad. It was right to be generous.”’ 
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[DEATHLESS DEATH] 
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BY JOHN HAY 


Art eve when the brief wintry day is sped, 
I muse beside my fire’s faint-flickering glare — 
Conscious of wrinkling face and whitening hair — 
Of those who, dying young, inherited 

The immortal youthfulness of the early dead. 
I think of Raphael’s grand-seigneurial air ; 
Of Shelley and Keats, with laurels fresh and fair 
Shining unwithered on each sacred head; 

And soldier boys who snatched death’s starry prize, 





With sweet life radiant in their fearless eyes, 

The dreams of love upon their beardless lips, 
Bartering dull age for immortality ; 

Their memories hold in death’s unyielding fee 

The youth that thrilled them to the finger-tips 
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THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON 


Told in the form of an Autobiography 
By S.Weir Mitchell, M.D. 


Author of “Hugh Wynne” 


Ill 


HE question of whe- 
ther I should be- 
come a surveyor 
by profession was 
much debated 
among us. My 
youth was against 
it, but I was in 
strength and seri- 
ousness older than 

my years. My mother opposed it, as she did 

every change, being of those who are de- 

feated beforehand by obstacles. Without 
any better plan of life to offer, she insisted 
that it was not an occupation for a gentle- 
man. ‘This was, in a measure, true in Vir- 
ginia. ‘The bounds of estates were often 
vague or contested, and there was a strong 
prejudice against the persons employed to 
settle these disputes, or who were engaged 
in laying out new plantations beyond the 

Alleghanies, and who took daily wages, 

like mechanics. 

The planters settled on the tide-water 
coast or on the rich river lands were long 
since uneasy because they feared the set- 
tlements made inland might interfere with 
their control of the trade in tobacco, in the 
culture of which they were exhausting the 
soil. At one time the king endeavoured to 
prevent settlements beyond the mountains, 
under the pretence that they would be too 
little under government. It was believed, 
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however, that the jealousy of the long-set- 
tled planters was the real means of bringing 
about this decree, which no one obeyed. 
The more enterprising families, who were 
disposed to engage in the acquisition of 
such lands, were looked upon with suspi- 
cion. Nor were their active agents re- 
garded with favour. Indeed, long after- 
wards I was subject to reproach because 
of having been engaged in the occupation 
of a surveyor of lands. ‘The prejudice 
entertained by the gentry of Virginia was 
not without foundation in the character of 
many of those who were thus employed, 
for they were not all of a decent class, 
and were subject to be influenced by bribes, 
so that out of their misconduct arose many 
tedious disputes as to boundaries. 

Although among my elders there was 
much discussion as to my choice of a 
means of livelihood, I cannot remember 
that it in any way affected my own reso- 
lutions or, in the end, those of my brothers. 
It was finally concluded that I was to serve 
under Mr. Genn, my former instructor in 
surveying, and was to be accompanied by 
Mr. George William Fairfax on a visit to 
the estate of Lord Fairfax. 

The prospect of being able to earn my 
own living, and of a life in the wilderness, 
filled me with pleasure, and I set about 
preparing flints, powder, and shot for the 
new fowling-piece his lordship was so kind 
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as to give me. I had the foresight, also, 
to take some lessons in the shoeing of 
horses, and, after a visit to my mother, was 
fully prepared for my journey. 

I hold it most fortunate that my own 
inclinations and the good sense of my 
brothers set me to work: at a time-of life 
when temptations are most dangerous be- 
cause of their novelty. Many of the young 
men I knew became brutal from contact 
with slaves, and spent their lives, like some 
of their elders, in fighting cocks and dogs 
and in running quarter-races. A few men 
were brought up to professions; but as 
estates were entailed on elder sons, or they, 
at least, received the larger portions, and 
there was no army or navy, the youngersons 
were generally without occupation and apt 
to fall into evil ways. I little knew, when I 
rode away, how fortunate was my choice. 

We set out on March 11, 1747, George 
William Fairfax and I, with two servants 
and a led horse, loaded with a pack and 
such baggage as could not be carried in 
saddle-bags. I was at this time ill, not hav- 
ing recovered from an attack of the ague; 
but the action of the horse and the feeling 
of adventure helped me, so that in a day 
or two I left off taking of Jesuits’ bark, 
and was none the worse. 

I have now before me the diary I kept 
as a lad of near sixteen years. It was not 
so well kept as it was later, but already in 
it I discover with interest that it turns to 
practical matters, like the value of the land 
and what could be produced on it. 

As we were soon joined by my old mas- 
ter in surveying, James Genn, I learned a 
great deal more of his useful art, and usu- 
ally earned a doubloon a day, but some- 
times six pistoles. Although the idea of 
daily wages was unpleasant to Virginians 
of my class, I remember that it made me 
feel independent, and set a sort of value 
upon me which reasonably fed my esteem 
of myself, which was, I do believe, never 
too great. 

Our journey was without risks, except 
the rattlesnakes, and the many smaller 
vermin which inhabited the blankets in the 
cabins of the squatters. 

I remember with pleasure the evening 
when I first saw the great fertile valley 
after we came through Ashby’s Gap in the 
Blue Ridge. The snows were still melting, 
and on this account the streams were high 
and the roads the worst that could ever be 
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seen, even in Virginia. The greatness of 
the trees I remember, and my surprise that 
the Indians should have so much good in- 
vention in their names, as when they called 
the river of the valley the Shen-an-do-ah — 
that is, the Daughter of the Stars; but why 
so .named I never knew. 

In this great vale were the best of Lord 
Fairfax’s lands. Near to where this stream 
joins the Potomac were many clearings, 
of which we had to make surveys and 
insist on his lordship’s ownership. Here 
were no hardships, and much pleasure 
in the pursuit of game, especially wild 
turkeys. I learned to cook, and how to 
make a bivouac comfortable, and many 
things which are part of the education of 
the woods. Only four nights did I sleep 
in a bed, and then had more small com- 
pany than I liked to entertain. 

I copy here as it was wrote by me, a 
lad of sixteen, what we saw on a Wednes- 
day. It might have been better spelled. 


At evening we were agreeably surprised by 
ye sight of thirty odd Indians coming from 
war with only one scalp. We gave them some 
liquor, which, elevating their spirits, put them 
in ye humour of dancing. They seat them- 
selves around a great fire, and one leaps up as 
if out of a sleep, and runs and jumps about ye 
ring in a most comicle manner; afterward 
others. Then begins there musicians to play 
and to beat a pot half full of water, with a 
deer-skin tied tight over it, and a gourd with 
some shott in it to rattle, and piece of a horse 
tail tied to it to make it look fine. 


The Dutch, then of late come in from 
Pennsylvania, I found an uncouth people, 
who, having squatted, as we say, on lands 
not their own, hoped to acquire cheap 
titles. They were merry and full of antic 
tricks. I talked with some by an interpre- 
ter and heard them say they cared not 
who were the masters, French or English, 
if only they were let to farm their lands. 
This amazed me, who was brought up to 
despise the French as frog-eating folk, and, 
indeed, this indifference of the Dutch be- 
came a matter of concern when we had a 
war with the French. 

After one night in a Dutch cabin, I 
liked better a bearskin and the open air, 
for it was not to my taste to lie down on 
straw—very populous—or on a skin with 
a man, wife, and squalling babies, like dogs 
and cats, and to cast lots who should be 
nearest the fire. 
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I did not like these people, and the In- 
diansinterested me more. Genn understood 
their tongue well enough to talk with them, 
and the way they had of sign-language 
pleased Lord Fairfax, because, he said, you 
could not talk too much in signs or easily 
abuse your neighbour; but I found they 
had a sign for cutting a man’s throat, and 
it seemed to me that was quite enough, 
and worse than abuse. Mr. Genn warned 
me that one of their great jokes was, when 
shaking hands with white men, to squeeze 
so as to give pain. Being warned, I gave 
the chief who was called Big Bear such 
a grip that, in his surprise, he cried out, 
and thus much amused the other war- 
riors. This incident is not in my diary, and 
I find it remarkable that now, after so 
many years, it should come to mind, when 
even some more serious affairs are quite 
forgot. 

Early in April, having completed our 
work, I crossed the mountains afoot to 
the Great Cacapon, and, passing over the 
Blue Ridge, on April 12 found myself 
again at Mount Vernon. But before that 
I first rode on to Belvoir, that I might be 
prompt to answer his lordship’s questions. 
All he would talk about was how to get 
horse and man over rivers, and of a way 
I learned of an Indian to wade across a 
strong swift stream safely, even breast-high, 
by carrying a heavy stone to keep me on 
my feet. He advised me to learn the sign- 
language of the savages. 

He was soon to set out for the valley, 
where he meant to lay out the great manor 
of Greenway Court and there reside. He 
desired me to come and help to survey his 
great domain. 

There must be some natural taste in 
man for the life in the woods, and, for my 
part, I longed ever to return to them, of 
which, sooner or later, I had many oppor- 
tunities. Nor did the free life make me 
less, but rather more, practical, and I 
learned to observe the trees, and how the 
land lay, and the meadows, whether liable 
to flood or not, all of which enabled me 
not only to serve my employers well, but 
was of use to me when I became able to 
purchase land myself. 

About this time the influence of Lord 
Fairfax and my brothers obtained for me 
the place of surveyor of the county of 
Culpeper. I saw, a few years ago, in the 
records of Culpeper Court House, under 
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date of July 20, 1749, that George Wash- 
ington, gentleman, produced a commission 
from the president and masters of William 
and Mary College appointing him to be a 
surveyor of the county, whereupon he took 
the oath to his Majesty’s person and gov- 
ernment, and subscribed the abjuration 
oath, the test, etc. 

I recall now the pleasure this formal 
appointment gave me. Although I was 
then but seventeen years old, I was much 
trusted and was soon busily employed, be- 
cause of my exactness, and because it was 
known that I could not be bribed; and 
thus for over two years I pursued this 
occupation. His lordship had long since 
this time left his cousin’s house of Belvoir 
and gone to live in the valley, in his stew- 
ard’s house, which now he bettered and 
enlarged for his own use, meaning soon to 
build a great mansion-house, which he 
never did. 

His home was a long, low stone dwell- 
ing, with a sloped roof, and many coops 
where swallows came, and bird-cotes under 
the eaves, and around it on all sides a 
wide porch, with, in every direction, the 
great forest of gum and hickory and oaks, 
and the tulip-trees. I found the roads 
much improved on my first visit, and 
many outbuildings for slaves and others, 
with kennels for the hounds his lordship 
loved to follow. My own room was ever 
after kept for me. It had a wide dormer- 
window, and next to it a room with more 
books than I had ever seen before, except 
at Westover, Colonel Byrd’s great mansion. 

I never passed the time more agreeably. 
When not absent laying out land, we 
hunted and shot game, especially wild 
turkeys, which abounded; and when the 
weather served us ill I read the history of 
England, and tried to please his lordship 
by reading Shakspere and other books of 
verse. But although I had by hard labour 
managed to lay out and plot verses to cer- 
tain young women, I never found much 
pleasure in the use of the imagination, nor 
in what others made of it. It seemed to 
me tedious and without practical value, 
nor did it amuse me except when it was in 
a play. 

For days at a time I sometimes saw 
nothing of this kind but eccentric noble- 
man. A woman in England was said to 
have wounded his life, and it was rare 
that we had any female guests at Green- 
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way Court, except Anne Cary, the sister 
of George William Fairfax’s wife. I found 
it not good for me to be in her company, 
for in some way she brought to my mind 
a boy love, which I had resolved no 
more to entertain, but which I found it 
difficult to master. 

Miss Cary stayed no long time, and 
others came and went, but for the most 
part I had his lordship to myself. There 
were days when he was absent in the 
woods with a servant, or alone. At others 
he would remain all day shut up in a small 
log house, not over fifteen feet square, 
where he slept, and, as he said, very ill. It 
was his custom, however,. to join me at 
supper, and then to remain smoking, which 
I never learned, and taking his punch. He 
was either full of talk or so silent that we 
would not exchange a word while he sat 
staring into the fire. Sometimes, when 
tired, I fell asleep, and, on waking, found 
him gone to bed. When disposed for con- 
versation, he was apt to be bitter about his 
native land, and once said that the best 
part of it had come away. 

My brother Lawrence and he were the 
only persons of our own class I ever knew 
in those days who, to my surprise, foresaw 
serious trouble from the selfish policy of 
the crown and the greed of English mer- 
chants, who desired to keep us shut out of 
the natural ways of sea trade. I should 
have been most ungrateful, which I never 
was, had I not felt my obligations to Lord 
Fairfax. His great wealth and high posi- 
tion kept even my mother satisfied that 
what pleased my patron could never be 
complained of, and so, for a season, I was 
let to go my own way. 

He led me to feel sure that, soon or late, 
we must be at war with both France and 
the Indians, or else submit to be shut out 
of the fertile lands to the westward. He 
was almost the only Englishman of high 
rank whom we saw in Virginia. There were 
governors with their secretaries, and officers 
of the army, but, except my lord, all of 
them regarded the gentlemen of the colo- 
nies as inferiour persons. This feeling was, 
I apprehend, due to the fact that we looked 
to England for everything, and were in 
many ways kept as dependent as children. 
He once said to me that we were like slow 
bullocks that did not know their power to 
resist. This was all strange to a young 
Virginian in those days. I have lived to 
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see its wisdom, and now, as I think of it, 
am reminded that Mr. Hamilton once 
wrote to me, “a colony was always a col- 
ony, and never could be a country until 
it had altogether to stand on its own legs.” 

This was spoken of Canada, which un- 
wisely refused to make common cause with 
us, and will now be for us at least a trou- 
blesome, if not a dangerous neighbour. 

But to see her in the hands of France 
was not, as the matter presented itself, to 
be desired, for which reason I did not at 
a later time encourage Marquis Lafayette 
in his design upon Canada, knowing that 
if we succeeded in the war, and with 
French troops were able to take Canada, 
France would claim it as her share of the 
spoils, and thus hem us in from Louisiana 
to the Great Lakes. Indeed, this was very 
early a constant fear throughout all the 
colonies, and especially in New England, 
where the notion of being shut in by a 
popish nation added to their uneasiness. 

When considering this matter, I recall 
the effect of the capitulations of 1759, for, 
at that time, in order to quiet the French 
after England had taken Canada, and to 
get the Canadians to accept willingly Eng- 
lish rule, vast and unwise privileges were 
granted to the Church of Rome, and later 
the Quebec Act of 1774 decreed that 
Quebec should be held to extend over all 
the country west of the Ohio and up to 
the lakes, and thus that the privileges en- 
joyed by the Romish Church should pre- 
vail over all this great dominion. 

While the Stamp Act and the laws re- 
strictive of trade did variously annoy the 
separate colonies, the Quebec Act pro- 
duced a still more general dissatisfaction. 

While at Greenway Court I had other 
teachers besides his lordship, for many In- 
dians, frontier traders, and trappers came 
to claim food and shelter, which were 
never denied them. Often the woods were 
lighted up by their fires, and I found it of 
use, and interesting, to hear what was said 
and to learn something of the uncertain 
ways of the savages. 

I heard how the Delawares, Shawnees, 
and Iroquois had wandered from the north 
and taken to the lands about the Ohio, 
and how the French protected them and 
claimed all the country up to the Alle- 
ghanies. 

To these camps came the rude, lawless 
traders from Pennsylvania, who had stories 
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to tell of the Indians and of the French 
beyond the Ohio. These men foresaw a 
war on the frontier when scarce any others 
did, and, by their accounts of the fertility 
of the wide savannas beyond the Ohio, 
filled me with desire to explore this rich 
wilderness. I learned that already the 
French had warned the fur-traders to leave 
and had driven away their hunters, and 
when I mentioned this to Lawrence he said 
we were not easy folk to drive, and, least 
of all, Pennsylvania Quakers, and that 
there would be trouble, which there was 
soon enough. We were on the edge of a 
struggle in which all the world was to 
share. Meanwhile time went on, and 
what Lord Fairfax called the “frontier 
pot” was boiling. 

I was often back at home, sometimes 
with my mother, or at Belvoir, orat Mount 
Vernon, riding to hounds, surveying, and 
making more than I needed in the way of 
money, and enough to keep me in horse- 
flesh and to give me better clothes, for 
which I have always had a fancy. Only 
in the woods I liked best such dress as our 
rangers wear, and good moccasins are the 
best of foot-gear. But as to clothing, when 
not in the woods, I found in myself a liking 
for a plain genteel dress of the best, with- 
out lace or embroidery. Fine clothes do 
not make fine men, and the man must be 
foolish who has a better opinion of himself 
because his clothes are such as the truly 
judicious and sensible do not advise. 

Until I had money of my own I did not 
venture much at cards; but now I played 
a little, although I was never fond of it, 
and lost more than I made. I was more 
inclined to the game of billiards. 

If at times I was in danger of leaning 
towards the rough ways of the wilderness, 
I had the advantage of seeing at Mount 
Vernon, or at the homes of the Carters 
and Lees, or among the Lewises of Warner 
Hall, and elsewhere, the older gentry, who 
were orderly and ceremonious, and who re- 
minded me anew of his lordship’s lesson 
as to the value of good manners. 

Sometimes on these great plantations I 
was employed in surveys, but at others, as 
at Shirley and the Corbins’, I was only a 
guest. I was, I conceive, unlike the idle 
young men of some of these houses, for I 
was over-grave and cared less for card- 
playing and hard drinking than suited 
them. 
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I found myself at this time preferring 
the society of women, who are always ami- 
ably disposed to overlook the shyness of 
men like myself, and with whom it is pos- 
sible to be agreeable without either punch 
or tobacco; but racing of horses I always 
liked, and dancing. 

In those days cock-fighting was also to 
my liking. I remember well, because it 
was at Yorktown, a great main of cocks in 
1752 between Gloucester and York for five 
pistoles each battle, and one hundred the 
odd. I was disappointed to leave before 
it was decided. I saw there a greater cock- 
fight in after days. 

I recall now that my brother Lawrence 
once wrote home from Appleby School that 
each boy must pay to the master on Easter 
Tuesday a penny to provide the school 
with a cock-fight. 

As to the hard drinking of rum and 
bumbo, Madeira and sangaree, I never had 
a head for it, or any liking, nor for the 
English way of locking doors until the half 
were under the table. These things were 
not encouraged in the better houses, but 
sometimes they were not to be avoided 
without giving offence. The great war 
helped to better these foolish customs, and 
now they are more rare. 

I remember, about this time, to have 
seen such an occasion on a hot day in 
July at L Hall, where I was come to 
survey a plot of meadow-land. I arrived 
about 7 p.M., and I must needs go at once 
to sup with a gay company of men, very 
fine in London clothes. I would have ex- 
cused myself to be of the party, but no 
one would listen to me, and, although dusty 
and tired, I was pulled in whether I would 
or not. We had a great supper, and Ma- 
deira wine, and much rum punch, with 
wine-glasses which had no stands or bot- 
toms and must, therefore, be kept in the 
hand until emptied. When it became very 
warm, negroes were sent for to fan us and 
to keep off the flies. At last there was a 
dispute as to game-cocks, and two were 
fetched in, very sleepy, and set on the table 
to fight, which they were little of a mind 
to, but were urged until feathers and blood 
were all over the table. When songs were 
sung, and most very drunk, and the king 
toasted, I slipped away, and would have 
got out the door, but found it locked. Being 
unable to escape, I was forced to return to 
the table. At last a lighted candle having 
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been set before each guest, our host called 
on us to rise, and when he cried out his toast, 
“The Ladies, God bless them!” each 
gentleman, having drained his glass, used 
it to extinguish the candle-light set before 
him. It seemed to me a strange custom. 
I took advantage of the darkness to get 
out of an open window, and was pursued 
by two or three, who fell on the way, so 
that I got back to the house and to bed, 
liking none of it. But now all this is much 
amended, and there is more moderation in 
drinking, but still too much of this evil 
custom. 

I am led here to remark that in the 
War of Independency many officers who 
were otherwise competent failed because 
of drunkenness, and, indeed, at German- 
town this was one cause of our losing the 
battle. When it became needful after St. 
Clair’s defeat in 1791 to appoint general 
officers, I furnished my cabinet with a 
statement of the names and characters of 
such officers as, having served under me, 
I knew should be considered. As con- 
cerned most of them, I found it well to 
state whether or not they were addicted to 
spirits, so common was this practice. 

It seems very remarkable that so few 
gentlemen should have foreseen what was 
plain to the trappers and dealers in furs. 
All of the Ohio country was claimed by 
both French and English. The Indians, al- 
though cheated and made drunk, were still 
in possession of the woods they considered 
to be their own. Virginia claimed what 
Pennsylvania, and even Connecticut, said 
was theirs; Pennsylvania was reaping the 
only harvest of the wilderness, of the value 
of some fifty thousand pounds a year, the 
trade in furs; last of all, in 1749, some 
enterprising gentlemen in England and Vir- 
ginia planned the Ohio Company, mean- 
ing to colonize even north of the Ohio. 

When Mr. Thomas Lee, president of 
the council, died, my brother Lawrence 
became the head of the Ohio Company, 
and all of this, as I now see, had much to 
do with the next change in my life. I find 
it pleasant again to dwell here on the good 
sense and liberal spirit of my brother, who, 
had his life been spared, would surely have 
been chosen to do that which has fallen to 
me. His character is well seen in his desire 
that the Dutch from Pennsylvania, whom 
he invited as settlers, being dissenters and 
having come into the jurisdiction of Vir- 
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ginia, should not be forced to pay parish 
rates and support clergymen of the Church 
of England, as all dissenters were obliged 
to do. He urged that restraints of con- 
science were cruel, and injurious to the 
country imposing them, and he wrote: 


I may quote as example England, Holland, 
and Prussia, and, much more, Pennsylvania, 
which has flourished under that delightful 
liberty, so as to become the admiration of 
every man who considers the short time it has 
been settled, whereas Virginia has increased 
by slow degrees, although much older. 


There, on our borders, as Lord Fairfax 
said, was much powder, and only one spark 
needed to set it off. Meanwhile Mr. Gist 
set out to survey the grant of the Ohio 
Company, on the south side of the Ohio 
River, all of which was greatly to concern 
my life. 

Virginia and Pennsylvania were, at that 
time, much stirred up by the hostile threats 
of France, and efforts began to be made 
to prepare for hostilities on the frontier. 
About this time, but the exact date I fail 
to recall, my brother Lawrence abandoned 
all concern in the military line of life, and 
arranged that his place of major in the 
militia should be given up to me, and that 
I should also take his position as district 
adjutant. 

During the summer of 1751 I saw with 
affectionate anxiety a great change in the 
health of my brother Lawrence. I remem- 
ber no event of my life which caused me 
more concern. Since our father’s death he 
had been both father and friend. Had it 
not been for him, I should not have known 
Mr. Fairfax and his cousin, Lord Fairfax, 
nor without their help could I have be- 
come employed in a way which brought 
about my service on the frontier and all 
that came after. Thus, in the providence 
of the Ruler of the events of this world, 
one step leads on to another, and we are 
always being educated for that which is to 
come. 

At last, in September, Lawrence, who 
had been long ill of a phthisical complaint, 
asked me to go with him to the Barbados. 
Therefore, while Mr. Gist’s surveys on the 
Ohio went on, and both English and 
French were making bids to secure the 
Indians, we were on the sea. It is far from 
my purpose to recall what, after a constant 
habit, is set down in my diary. I lost in 
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the Barbados what good looks a clear 
skin gave me, because of a mild attack of 
smallpox, such as a third of the human 
race must expect, and I remain slightly 
pitted to this day. 

What most struck me in the islands was 
the richness of the soil, and yet that nearly 
all the planters were in debt, and estates 
over-billed and alienated. They were all 
spendthrifts, and I remind myself that I re- 
solved at that time never to be in the grasp 
of the enemy called Debt. How persons 
coming to estates of three hundred or four 
hundred acres could want was to me most 
wonderful. 

Lawrence now declared for Bermuda, 
and as he seemed better, I felt able to leave 
him and return. To be torn by the de- 
mands of public duty on the one hand and 
by the call of affection on the other, I have 
many times been subjected to. Lawrence 
insisted that matters at home made urgent 
my return, and, indeed, through life I have 
always held that the public service comes 
first. 

I reached home in the ship /vdustry, in 
February, 1752, having had enough of the 
sea in a five weeks’ voyage, and very 
stormy. 

Lawrence was at times better and de- 
sired to remain a year in Bermuda, and 
for me to fetch his wife. But soon his mind 
changed, and he wrote that he was resolved 
to hurry home, as he said, to his grave. 

In the little time that was between his 
return and his passing away, I was much 
in his company—nor have I ever since 
been long without thought of him; for, 
although I am not disposed to speak much 
of sorrow, nor ever was, his great patience 
under suffering, and how he would never 
complain, but comfort his wife and me as 
if we were those in pain, and not he, have 
often been in my mind, and particularly of 
late, since the increase of my own infirmi- 
ties has reminded me that the end of life 
cannot be very remote. 

I am of opinion that I must have seemed, 
when younger, to be a dull, plodding lad; 
but, as time went on, Lawrence came to 
think more of me than did any, except 
Lord Fairfax, and in this his last illness 
gave me such evidence of his esteem as 
greatly strengthened my hope that I should 
justify his belief in me. 

General Hamilton once asked me whe- 
ther I did not think that at the approach 
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of death men seem sometimes to acquire 
such clearness of mind as they might be 
thought to obtain beyond the grave. I had 
to reply that such considerations were re- 
mote from my usual subjects of reflection ; 
but what he then said, although I had no 
suitable reply, reminded me of certain 
things Lawrence said to me, and of his 
certainty that I should attain honourable 
distinction. I thought him then more affec- 
tionate than just, for I have never esteemed 
myself very highly ; but I know that I have 
never ceased to do what I believed to be 
my duty, and as to this my conscience is 
clear. 

My dear Lawrence died at Mount Ver- 
non, July 12, 1752, aged thirty-five years, 
and thus I lost the man who had most be- 
friended me. As his infant daughter Sarah 
inherited his estate, and I, although only 
twenty years old, was one of his executors, 
my time was fully occupied by this and by 
the increase of public duties, which were 
made heavy by the want of good officers 
and by the insubordination and drunken- 
ness of their men. Even then I saw what 
must come of it all if we had a serious 
war, for the militia could not by law be 
used more than five miles outside of the 
colony, and we should have to rely upon 
volunteers for more extended service. 

The little maid, my niece, at Mount 
Vernon, did not live long after her father’s 
death, and thus, as I have before stated, 
in 1754 the estate fell to me under the will 
of my father. It was charged with a life- 
interest in favour of my brother’s wife, who 
soon married Mr. George Lee of West- 
moreland. I was obligated to pay her fif- 
teen thousand pounds of tobacco yearly; 
and as the estate, because of Lawrence’s 
illness, had fallen away, I was little the 
better for the property until her death in 
1761. 

On my brother’s return, although very 
ill, he interested himself in my future, 
and it was, no doubt, in part due to his 
influence that, before his death, I was 
called to Williamsburg, the seat of govern- 
ment, by Governor Dinwiddie, who told 
me he was advised to make me one of 
the adjutant-generals. To my surprise, he 
seemed to consider me competent, and, 
owing to my brother, and probably also to 
the advice of the Fairfaxes, I received this 
appointment for the Northern Division, 
one of the four now newly created, with 














the rank of major and one hundred and 
fifty colonial pounds a year. 

To this day I do not fully understand 
why I so easily secured this important ap- 
pointment. I was only nineteen and knew 
nothing of war. As I consider the matter, 
there were many more experienced men, 
who, like Lawrence, had served at sea and 
on land. The other adjutants were older 
than I. One of them said I should have 
a bitter business, for the chief use of the 
militia was to search negro cabins for arms 
and to get drunk on training-days. Never- 
theless, as I knew well enough, there was 
good stuff in the men of Virginia, and no 
better could be found than the men of the 
frontier, who were expert with the rifle 
and were more than a match for the In- 
dians. As I. learned from Lawrence, the 
candidates for these places of adjutant 
were either too old or were men of drunken 
habits ; and as to the wandering soldiers of 
fortune who had had experience in war, 
they were not gentlemen of our own class, 
and this, I understood, wasa question which 
the governor and council considered im- 
portant. 

When I went again to accept and thank 
the governor for the appointment, he talked 
to me at some length, and I learned that 
he was more largely interested in the Ohio 
Company than I had previously known, 
and that one reason for my appointment 
was my familiarity with the frontier coun- 
try, where I might have to serve. Without 
further troubling myself as to why I, a 
young man of nineteen, was thus chosen, 
I set earnestly about my work. I found it 
no easy task. I myself had much to learn, 
and, by Lawrence’s advice, secured Mr. 
Muse, formerly adjutant of a regiment, 
who had served with my brother in the 
Spanish war and now resided near us in 
Westmoreland. This old soldier lent me 
books on tactics, and taught me the man- 
ual of the soldier, which was to prove of 
small value on the frontier. Van Braam 
was also put to use, as I wished now to 
learn the broadsword. 

Meanwhile, at intervals, I rode through 
the counties of my district, and did my 
best to ascertain how many men could be 
counted on, and to stiffen the lax disci- 
pline of the county militia. 

I soon discovered that the governor, 
Robert Dinwiddie, was more intent on 
making money than on governing wisely. 


THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON 
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Appointments to office, in my youth, 
were yery often obtained through family 
and other influence, and were, like mine, 
critically considered by many. Indeed, in 
this year, not long before Lawrence died, 
Mr. George Fairfax mentioned to me that, 
being at Greenway Court, and Mr. Meade 
present, that gentleman inquired of him 
how it chanced that a man so young as I 
should have succeeded to obtain what older 
men had failed to get. His lordship re- 
plied for his cousin that he was mistaken 
as to my age, for all the Washingtons were 
born old, and he supposed that I was near 
about thirty. Mr. Meade said that it was 
thought my lord knew best who pulled the 
strings, but to this, as George Fairfax 
said, laughing, his lordship only smoked 
a reply. 

This Mr. Meade was the father of Rich- 
ard, who served well as one of my aides in 
the great war. David Meade, the second 
son, was of those who believed that Colo- 
nel Byrd should have been made com- 
mander-in-chief by the Congress. It may 
be that he was right, or would have been so 
had Colonel Byrd been more decided in his 
opinions. He had both ability and military 
experience. 

Mr. Meade was not alone in this opinion, 
and was said to have himself entertained 
the belief that, although I was, as he said, 
a good business man and of irreproachable 
morals, Colonel Byrd of Westover was my 
superiour in some respects and in none my 
inferiour, and of even greater experience in 
war. I have had at times to contradict the 
statement that there was no opposition to 
my appointment. I may add that I made 
no effort to secure it, and I am sure that 
no one doubted my capacity for the com- 
mand more than I myself; but of this I 
have already said enough. 

There were many in and out of the Con- 
gress who preferred others. More than 
one of the Virginia delegation has been 
said to have been cool in the matter, and 
Mr. Edmund Pendleton was clear and full 
against my appointment. I have always 
taught myself never to resent opposition 
founded on honest beliefs or entertained 
by those of unblemished character. Colo- 
nel Madison once said to me that time is 
a great peacemaker, but I have rarely 
needed it. My breast never harboured a 
suspicion that the opposition then made 
was due to personal unfriendliness, for no 
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man could have had more reasonable 
doubt of my fitness than I myself. Nor 
have I ever permitted the remembrance to 
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affect my actions, and I have lived to 
have unequivocal proof of the esteem of 
some who most opposed me. 


(To be continued) 


CECILIA: THE PHARISEE 


A STORY OF THE NEVADA MADIGANS 


BY MIRIAM MICHELSON 


WITH PICTURES BY ORSON LOWELL 


CECILIA MORGAN MADIGAN, being 

, of sound mind and in purfect bodily health, 
and residing in Virginia City, Nevada, do 
hereby on this first day of April solemnly 
promise : 

1. That I will be Number 1 this next month 
at school. 

2. That I will be pachient with Papa, and 
try to stand him. 

3. That I will set Bep—yes, and Fom too, 
even if she is Irene’s partner—a good example. 

4. That I will not once this next month 
pinch Aunt Anne’s sensative plant—no matter 
what she does to me. 

5. That I will dust the back legs of the piano 
even when Mrs. Batterman is n’t expected. 

6. That I will help Kate controll her temper, 
and not mock and agravate her when she sulks. 

7. That I will be a little mother to Frank 
and teach her to grow up and be a creddit to 
the famly. 


MISSY, who had been sitting writ- 
‘SE ing only half dressed, folded the 
S| paper reverently, put it to her 
lips for lack of a seal, and then 
buttoned it firmly inside her corset waist. 
She felt so virtuous already that the 
carrying out of her intentions seemed really 
supererogatory. When she went to Irene to 
have her button her dress in the back, she 
had such a sensation of holiness, such-a 
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8. That I will not steal candy out of Kate’s 
pocket—without first begging her very hard 
to give me some. 

g. That I will practice The Gazelle fathfully 
every solatary day. And give up reading on 
the sly while I play 5-finger exercises. 

10. That I will try to bear with Irene. That 
I will do all I can not to fight with her—but 
she is a selfish devvil who is always in the 
wrong. 

And all this I solemly promise myself 
without being coersed in any way, of my own 
free will, without let or hidrance, because I 
want to be good. 


Cecilia Morgan Madigan (called Sissy), 
Aged 11 last birthday. 


P.S. And I feel sure I can do it all, God 
helping me, except Number 10—which is the 
hardest. 


consciousness of a forbearing, pure, and 
gentle spirit, that her sister’s malicious pre- 
tense of ignoring her presence appeared 
to her nothing less than sacrilege. 

“ Ain’t you going to button me, Sprint ?”’ 
she demanded, indignant that her enemy, 
whom she was going to treat with Christ- 
like charity, should successfully try her 
temper before the ink was dry on her own 
promise to keep the peace. 














“ Ask me pretty,” grinned Sprint, whose 
nickname honored an athletic achievement 
which no Madigan, however swift, could 


accomplish sosuccess- 
fully as the second. 
“Say ‘please.’ ”’ 

“T won't do any- 
thing of the sort. You 
know you ’ve got to 
do it, and you ’ve no 
right to expect me 
to say ‘please’ every 
time. You don’t do 
it yourself, you hate- 
ful thing!” 

“Why don’t you 
cry? 

“Because I won't 
for you—because you 
can’t make me—be- 
cause—” 

“Because you are 
crying in spite of 
yourself ! Because 
anybody can make 
you cry, cry-baby!” 

Sissy’s hands flew 
up to her breast. It 
was a recognized ges- 
ture with her, a physi- 
cal holding of herself 
together in the last 
minute that preceded 
her temperamental 
flying to pieces. 


Sprintretreatedcau- % 


tiously, clearing the 
deckherself foraction. 

But no first gun 
was fired in that en- 
gagement. A crack- 
ling of the document 
hidden over the spot 
where she thought her 
heart was came like a 
warning note to Sissy. 
She struggled against 
ita moment; thenher 
hands fell. Meekly 
she turned her back 
upon her tormentor, 
and in a voice of such 
exquisite hclinessas to 
be almost unearthly, 
she said: 

“ Sprint dear, will you 
please button me?” 
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MORGAN MADIGAN, BEING OF 
SOUND MIND” 
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A look of outraged astonishment at the 
unheard-of endearment came over Irene’s 
The Madigans regarded demon- 


strative affection as 
pure affectation at its 
best; at its worst it 
was little short of in- 
decent. 

“*Sprint dear?’”’ 
mocked Irene as soon 


as she recovered. 
“Ves, dear. Turn 
around, dear. Stand 
straight, dear. Wait 


a minute, dear—”’ 

Sissy stood in si- 
lence, biting her 
tongue that she might 
not speak. She was 
so occupied with the 
desire to keep Num- 
ber 10 of her com- 
pact with herself that 
she did not notice how 
long it was before 
Irene really began to 
button her waist. She 
did note, though, that 
she began at the bot- 
tom, a_ proceeding 
Sprint fancied merely 
because it drove her 
junior nearly frantic. 
She buttoned with 
maddening slowness 
up to the middle, 
when she capriciously 
left this point and re- 
commenced at the 
top. 

Mentally Sissy fol- 
lowed the operation. 
It was almost com- 
plete when through 
the little gap pur- 
posely left open Sprint 


deftly introduced a 
providentially _flat- 
tened piece of ice 


from the window-sill, 
giving her victim a lit- 
tle shake that sent the 
ice slipping smoothly 
down her squirming 
body, but escaping 
before Sissy could 
turn and rend her. 
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SOME OF THE MADIGANS 


“That settles Number 10,” said Sissy, 
grimly, to herself, while she danced with 
discomfort. “I'll kill her if I get a chance 
—that’s what I ‘ll do. I ‘ll get even, or 
my name ’s not Sis Madigan.” 

She hurried back into her room, which 
the twins shared, and stood in damp mar- 
tyrdom while Bessie’s butter-fingers crept 
with miserable slowness up and down. She 
suffered so from Bessie’s ineptness that, de- 
spite the requirements of Number 3 of her 
code, she tore herself violently from her 
and turned her back imploringly to Flor- 
ence. But Fom was a partizan of Sprint’s, 
and it was against all the ethics of Madi- 
gan warfare to aid and comfort the enemy. 
When Sissy, chastened, returned to Bep’s 
ministrations, the blonde one of the twins 
was so hurt and offended by the implica- 
tion of awkwardness—a point upon which 
she was as vulnerable as she was sensitive 

-that Sissy slapped them both before she 
went at last for relief to Aunt Anne. 

This was fatal, as she knew it would be. 

“T shall tell your father about Irene,” 
her aunt said, looking up from the coffee 
she was sipping as she lay in bed reading 
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a French book. “ But it’s just as well, for 
I told you yesterday that that dress was 
too dirty to wear another day. Change it 
now—” 

“Oh, Aunt Anne, it ’s late already—” 

“You ’ll change that dress, Sissy, or you 
won't go to school.” 

“YT won't! It’s too late. I ’ll be late. 
That means one credit off, and this month 
I’m going—” A remembrance of her lofty 
intentions came suddenly to Sissy. All the 
world seemed bent on compelling her to 
forswear herself. 

“Cecilia!”” commanded Miss Madigan. 

Sissy stiffened. 

“You ’ve disturbed my reading enough 
this morning. If you say another word 
I ‘il—” 

“Oh, Aunt Anne—”’ 

“Go over to the wall, Cecilia, and stand 
with your back to me for five minutes.” 

With a fiendish light in her eye—a light 
of such desperate satisfaction as betokened 
one gladly driven to commit the unfor- 
givable—Sissy moved toward the sensitive- 
plant in the window. 

“Not there! That poor plant seems to 
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THE REST OF THE MADIGANS 


suffer sympathetically with your badness. 
Stand over by the bureau.” 

Sissy obeyed. Her rage at being made 
ridiculous, her sense of outrage that a per- 
fectionist like herself should suffer punish- 
ment, added to her knowledge of the flight 
of time on school mornings, strangled her 
into dumbness. But she clasped the paper 
in her breast as a drowning man might a 
spar from the wreck. At least Number 4 
was intact. She had been mercifully spared 
the fracture of this one of her self-made 
commandments. 

She was standing with her nose pressed 
firmly against the green wall-paper, her 
back laid open as by a surgical operation, 
and a towel, which her aunt had forced into 
the aperture for drying purposes, dangling 
down behind, when Kate, passing the door 
on her way to breakfast, glanced in. 

Her sputtering, quickly stifled screech 
of laughter sent Sissy spinning about as a 
bull does when the banderilla is planted 
in his quivering flesh. She looked at the 

4 doorway; it was empty, but she heard 
scurrying footsteps without. Kate was on 
her way to tell the others. 







She looked at Aunt Anne. That severe 
lady had dropped her book and, seized by 
the contagion, was shaking with silent 
laughter. 

Not a word did Sissy say. Her expres- 
sion of disgust,—disgust that a grown-up 
should be so silly as to see something funny 
in absolutely nothing ; disgust that her aunt 
should so weaken the effect of her own dis- 
cipline,—reinforced by the green smudge 
on her nose, rubbed off the wall-paper, fin- 
ished Miss Madigan. ‘The lady no longer 
attempted to conceal the disgraceful fact 
that she was laughing. She gave an audi- 
ble gurgle, and began to wipe the tears of 
enjoyment from her eyes. 

In that moment the iron entered into 
Sissy Madigan’s soul. She turned again to 
the wall, and taking a pin which had fas- 
tened the bow of ribbon at her throat, she 
pricked slowly but relentlessly in the loose 
wall-paper this legend : 


AUNT ANNE—PIG. 
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After which she felt relieved, and, the 
five minutes being up, left the room 
with such uncompromising hauteur, still 
splashed with green on the nose, still split 
open down the back, with the towel’s fringe 
dangling in dignity behind, that her aunt 
again exploded. 


‘THE fact that she had irretrievably lost 
one credit through 
tardiness set Sissy’s 
lips in a tight line 
of determination to 
guard jealously every 
one of the ninety- 
and-nine left to her. 

At recess she re- 
mained at her desk 
studying her geog- 
raphy with an inten- 
sity of purpose that 
made her rivals’ 
hearts quake. She 
sat at the teacher's 
desk—lifted to this 
almost regal emi- 
nence by his fond- 
ness for her petulant 
ways as well as be- 
cause of that qual- 
ity of leadership 
which made Sissy 
her fellows’ spokes- 
woman. Hers was 
the privilege of using 
the master’s pencils, 
sharpened to a fine- 
ness that made neat- 
ness a dissipation in- 
stead of a task. It 
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was she, of course, H. C. Merrill to hand down un- 


who originated the 
decorative style of 
arithmetic - paper 
much in vogue, in which each example 
was penned off in an inclosure fenced by 
alternating vertical and horizontal double 
hyphens. 

But a queer, conscientious sense of the 
responsibilities of power and place modi- 
fied Sissy’s rapturous delight in her posi- 
tion, so that she kept it despite a fiercely 
jealous class-spirit developed by a strict 
credit-system, by the emulative temper 
which the rarefied atmosphere of the lit- 
tle mining town fostered, and by a young 
master just out of college who looked upon 
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**SPRINT DEAR, WILL YOU PLEASE : 
BUTTON ME?’” tion. 


his teaching as a temporary adventure, 
much as a Japanese gentleman regards 
domestic service. 

It was in her capacity of class represen- 
tative that the master had consulted Sissy 
upon the limits to be observed in the forth- 
coming public oral examination in geog- 
raphy. And she had enlightened him as 
to what would be considered quite “ fair.” 
This treaty, into 
which she entered 
with the seriousness 
of an ambassador to 
an unfriendly power 
arranging a settle- 
ment of a disputed 
question, had a char- 
acter so sacred in 
her eyes that its vio- 
lation by the master 
in the course of the 
afternoon came upon 
her like a blow. 

“Cecilia Madi- 
gan,” asked the 
master, “ what is the 
highest mountain in 
the world ?” 

Sissy rose. The 
imposing array of vis- 
itors in school faded 
out of her horizon. 
All she could see 
was the eyes of her 
schoolmates turned 
in accusatory horror 
upon her. They sus- 
pected her of betray- 
ing them; of using 
her elevated position 


trustworthy informa- 


“Please, Mr. Gar- 
van,” she said in tones more of sorrow 
than of anger, skilfully showing her know- 
ledge of the answer while denying his 
right to it, “that question is n’t on the map 
of Africa.” 

A flush of annoyance mounted to the 
young master’s forehead. Out of the cor- 
ner of her eye Sissy saw the preliminary 
twitch of the corners of his lips that served 
the class for a danger-signal. 

“What is the highest mountain, Ce- 
cilia?” he repeated sternly. 

Sissy stood a moment looking at him. 
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All that she might not say—her contempt 
for pledge-breakers, her shocked hero- 
worship now forever a thing of the past, 
her outraged school-girl’s affection—she 
shot straight at the master from her angry 
eyes. 

Then she sat down. 

“T don’t know,” she said. 

He looked up from his book, incredu- 
lous. ‘Ten credits out of one hundred 
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challenged. “Are you going to benefit by 
what a mate suffers for principle’s sake ? 
Are you a coward who does n't dare to 
stand up for your class? And—do you 
know what you ’ll get from me if you 
are?” 

“{—don’t—know,” faltered the girl. 

A glory of triumph shot over Sissy’s 
face. It leaped like a sunrise from peak 
to peak in a mountain-range of obstinacy. 
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“*THAT SETTLES NUMBER 10,’ SAID SISSY, . . 


gone at one fell swoop—ten of Sissy Madi- 
gan’s credits, for which she fought so gal- 
lantly and which she cherished so jealously 
when she once had them in her possession. 

“{—don’t—know,” repeated Sissy, dis- 
dainfully. 

The master passed the question. But 
as he put it to the next girl, Sissy put an- 
other question, with her eyes, to the same 
girl. 

“Are you a scab?” her steady gaze 


{-te 
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WHILE SHE DANCED WITH DISCOMFORT” 


“IT don’t know’ —“I don’t know”’’—“I 
don’t know ”’—the shibboleth of the strik- 
ers’ cause went down the line. ‘The master 
was shamed in public by the banner pupils 
of his school. He writhed, but he put the 
question steadily to every one till he came 
to Irene, last in the line. 

“What is the highest mountain in the 
world ?” he asked, perfunctorily now. 

But, to his amazement, she rose and, 
looking out of the window up to the moun- 
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“SISSY SLAPPED THEM BOTH 


tain to the skirts of which the town clung, 


she answered : 

“Mount Davidson.” 

Sissy’s savage joy followed so quick 
upon her horror at her own sister’s defec- 
tion that the closing of school left her in 
a trembling storm of emotions. In the 
dressing-room, where the girls were putting 
on their hats, she marched up to Irene, 
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THE ROOM WITH SUCH . 


HAUTEUR 
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BEFORE 


SHE WENT ... TO AUNT ANNE” 


followed by her wrathful adherents and 
feeling like an avenging Brutus. 

“You ‘re a sneak, Sprint Madigan! 
You ’re a coward, and—and a stupid 
coward. You don’t know enough to be- 
tray your class and get the benefit of it, 
but you 'd rather be mean than get credits, 
anyway. Nobody can count on you. 
Changeable Silk, that ’s what you are— 
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THAT HER AUNT AGAIN EXPLODED” 
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changing color all the time, never stand- 
ing firm! I hate you! Changeable Silk! 
Changeable Silk!” 

“Changeable Silk! Changeable Silk!” 
chanted her following. 

The little dressing-room rang with the 
cry of the mob, so filled with significance 
by the tone in which 
it was uttered that 
Irene paled and 
shrank. 

But only for a mo- 
ment. The Madi- 
gans never lacked 
courage long. That 
fierce internecine 
strife waged by the 
clan in the old house 
high on the side of 
the hill made a Madi- 
gan quick and reso- 
lute. 

“Stupid yourself, 
Sissy! My answer 
made him madder 
than your not an- 
swering.” 

Sissy looked at her 
searchingly. “ But— 
did you—” she wa- 
vered. 

“Of course I did! 
Who ’s the stupid 
now ? Do you s’pose 
I did n’t know it 
was—”’ 

“ What ?— what ?”’ 
Sissy repeated as her 
sister hesitated. 

Irene turned up 
her nose insultingly. “ 1—don’t—know,” 
she mocked, and beat a successful retreat. 


; 
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FRANCIS MADIGAN dined in a long room, 
the only man at a table with seven women 
ranging in years from four to forty-four. 
The accumulation of girls in his family 
was so wanton an outrage upon his desires 
that he rather rejoiced in the completeness 
of the infliction as an undeniable grievance. 

He needed a grievance as a shield 
against which others’ grievances might be 
shattered. And in default of a more tan- 
gible one, he cited his heavily be-daugh- 
tered house. It was at dinner-time that he 
always seemed to realize the extent of his 
disaster. As he took his place at the head, 
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his wrathful eye swept from Frances in 
her high chair up along the line, past the 
twins, through Cecilia, Irene, and Kate, till 
it lighted upon Miss Madigan’s good-hu- 
mored, placid face. His sister’s placidity 
was an ever-present offense to the father of 
the Madigans,—the most irascible of un- 
successful men,—and 
the snort with which 
he finished the in- 
spection and took up 
the carving-knife had 
become a classic in 
Madigan annals long 
before Sissy brought 
down the house at 
the age of eight by 
imitating it one even- 
ing in his absence. 

But to-night a 
most painful and os- 
tentatious —_—respect 
marked Sissy’s man- 
ner to her parent. 
She stood markedly, 
—while the others 
scrambled into their 
chairs and Wong, the 
Chinese servant, sped 
about placing every- 
thing on the table at 
once,—waiting forher 
father to be seated. 

She was still wait- 
ing politely when his 
eye lighted upon her. 
“Sit down, Cecilia!” 
he roared; “whatd’ye 
want, gaping there 2?” 

Sissy sat down. So 
holy was she that she did not resent (openly) 
the low, delighted giggle Irene gave. She 
began to be politely attentive to Dusie, her 
father’s pet canary, though she loathed the 
spoiled little thing that hopped about the 
table helping itself. 

Madigan had a way of telling himself, 
in his rare moments of introspection, that 
the tenderness he might have lavished 
upon a son he spent upon the male off- 
spring of more fortunate genera than man. 
The big Newfoundland and the great 
cat came to meals regularly. ‘They shared 
Madigan’s affection with the birds (whose 
cage, big as a dog’s house, he had him- 
self nailed up against the side of the 
wall), that broke into a maddening din 
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of song, excited by the rival clatter of 
young Madigans dining. 

Protected by this shrill symphony from 
the sound of his daughters’ voices, Madi- 
gan fed his dog, his cat, and his favorite 
canary, and with his head upon one hand, 
in token of his abiding disgust with the 
human, daughterful world, ate quickly 
with the other. 

This pose was the signal that freed the 
feminine Madigan tongue. Usually they 
all broke into conversation at once; but on 
this evening there seemed to be some agree- 
ment which held them mute till Irene spoke. 

“IT am glad to see you be so patient 
with papa, Sissy,”’ she said gently. 

His third daughter glanced apprehen- 
sively at Madigan. But her father had 
retired within his shell, and nothing but a 
cataclysm could reach him there. 

“Why—” she said, puzzled—“ why— 
a. 

“Promise me that you ‘ll try to stand 
him,” urged Sprint, joyously. 

“And that you ‘Il help me control my 
temper, and not mock and aggravate me 
when I sulk,” chanted Kate. 

Sissy dropped her knife and fork, and 
her hands flew to her bosom, not in wrath, 
but in terror. The crackling testament was 
gone! 
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“Sprint! You—’ 

“Try to bear with me, won’t you, Sis, 
even if I am a devil?” grinned Sprint. 

“And set us a good example, Sissy,” 
piped the twins. 

Sissy gasped. 

“ Be a yittle muvver to Fwank,” lisped 
the baby, prompted by a big sister. 

“And don't steal candy out of my 
pocket, will you, Cecilia Morgan?” 
begged her oldest sister. 

“And—” 

Sissy sprang into the air, as though lifted 
bodily by the taunts of these ungrateful 
beneficiaries of her good intentions. 

“Sit down, you ox!”’ came in thunder- 
ing tones from the head of the table. 

When one was called an ox among the 
Madigans the culprit invariably subsided, 
however the epithet might tend to make 
her sisters rejoice. But Sissy had borne 
too much in that one day —always keeping 
in mind the perfect sanctity with which 
she had begun it. 

With an inarticulate explanation that 
was at once a sob, a complaint, and a 
trembling defiance, she pushed back her 
chair and fled to her room. Here she 
sobbed in peace and plenty; sobbed till 
tears became a luxury to be produced by 
a conscious effort of the will. It had al- 
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‘PLEASE, MR. GARVAN,’ SHE SAID” 


ways been a grief to Sissy that she could 
never cry enough. Sprint, now, could weep 
vocally and by the hour, but all too soon 
for Sissy the wells of her own sorrow ran 
dry. 

Yet tears had ever a chastening effect 
upon the third of the Madigans. In due 
time she rose, washed her face, and combed 
back her hair and braided it in a tight 
plait that stuck out at an aggressive angle 
on the side; unaided she could never get 
it to depend properly from the middle. 
This heightened the feeling of utter peace- 
fulness, of remorse washed clean, besides 
putting her upon such a spiritual elevation 
as enabled her to meet her world with 
composure, though bitter experience told 
her how long a joke lasted among the 
Madigans. 

She fell upon her knees at last beside 
her bed. No Madigan of this generation 
had been taught to pray, an aggressive 
skepticism —the tangent of excessive youth- 
ful religiosity—having made the girls’ 
father an outspoken foe to religious exer- 
cise. But to Sissy’s emotional, self-con- 
scious soul the necessity for worded prayer 
came quick now and imperative. 

“O Lord,” she pleaded aloud, “help 
me to keep ’em all—even Number 10—in 
spite of Sprint and the devil. Help—” 
LXVIII.—25 
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She heard the door open behind her. 

With a bound she was in bed, fully 
dressed as she was; and pulling the covers 
tight up to her neck, she waited, to all in 
tents and purposes fast asleep. 

“You little fool!” said Madigan, with a 
hint of laughter in his heavy voice and 
laying a not es st hand on her blaz- 
ing cheeks. “ ye think I care if you 
want to kneel a kotow like other idiots? 
If you ’re that kind—and I suppose you 
are, being a woman—pray and be— 
blessed !”’ 

It was the nearest thing to a paternal 
benediction that had ever come to Sissy, 
but she was too wary a small actress to be 
moved by it out of her role. Nor did her 
father wait to note the effect of his words. 
His heavy step passed on and out of her 
room into his own, and the door slammed 
between them. 

In a moment Sissy was up; in another 
moment she had torn off her clothes, blown 
out her candle, and jumped back into bed. 
She was almost asleep when the twins 
came in, but she feigned the deepest of 
slumbers when Bessie pushed a crackling 
piece of paper under her pillow, though 
her fingers closed greedily about it as soon 
as the room was quiet again. 

She knew what it was—her precious 
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compact with herself, that loyal little Bep 
had recaptured from the enemy. She lay 
there, lulled by its presence; and slowly, 
slowly she was dropping off into real slum- 
ber when a sharply agonizing thought, an 
inescapable mental pin-prick, roused her. 
It was Number 9. She had not touched 
the piano during the whole of that strenu- 
ous day. 

She withdrew her fingers reproachfully 
from the insistent reminder of virtuous in- 
tention, and resolutely she turned her back 
on it and tried to pretend herself to sleep. 
But every broken section of her treaty had 
a voice, and above them all clamored the 
call of Number 9 that it was not yet too 
late. 

When Sissy rose wearily at last and 
draped the Mexican quilt about her, the 
house was quiet. All youthful Madigans 
were abed, and the older ones were in 
secure seclusion. 

It was a small Saint Cecilia, with a short, 
stiff braid standing out from one side of 
her head, and utterly without musical en- 
thusiasm, that sat down in the darkness at 


the old square piano, “ La Gazelle” was 


out of the question, for she had no lamp 


and she did not yet know the trills and 
runs of her new “piece” by heart. But 
the five-finger exercises and the scales that 
it had been her custom to run over slight- 
ingly while she read from a paper novel 
by the Duchess open in front of her music 

-this much of an atonement was still 
within her power. 

With her bare foot on the soft pedal, 
that none might hear her, Sissy played. It 
was dark and very quiet; the hush-hush of 
the throbbing mines filled the night and 
stilled it. At times her heart stood still for 
fear that she might be discovered ; at other 
times the longing for a sensational uncover- 
ing of her belated and extraordinary good- 
ness seized her, and her naked foot slipped 
from the cold pedal only to be hurriedly 
replaced before the jangle of the keys 
could escape. 

How long she practised, and whether 
she redeemed herself and Number 9, Sissy 
never knew, for she fell asleep at last over 
the keys and was waked by a hoarse scream 
and a wild cry of “ De debbil! De debbil!” 

It was Wong, the Chinaman, who had 
but one name for all things supernatural. 
Coming home from Chinatown, he was 
passing the glass door near which the piano 
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stood when he saw the slender figure in its 
trailing white drapery bowed over the keys. 

Sissy looked up, sleep still bewildering 
her, and yet awake enough to be fearful of 
consequences. She tore open the door and 
sped after the Chinaman to enlighten him, 
but her pursuit only confirmed Wong’s con- 
ception of that mission of malice which is 
devils’ work on earth. A terrified howl 
burst from him. There was only one being 
on earth of whom he stood in greater awe 
than the thing he fancied he was fleeing 
from; that one, logically, must be greater 
than It. Taking his very life in his hand, he 
doubled, darted past the shivering Thing, 
flew on through the open door, and made 
straight for the master’s room. 

For Sissy there was nothing to do but 
to follow. 

“T wanted to be good,” she wailed, un- 
nerved, when Aunt Anne had her by the 
shoulder and was catechizing her in the 
presence of a nightgowned multitude of 
excited Madigans. 

But succor came from an unexpected 
quarter. “Let the child alone, Anne,” 
growled Madigan, adjusting the segment 
of the leg of woolen underwear which he 
wore for a nightcap; and seizing Sissy in 
his arms, he bore her off to bed. 

“Papa's pet! Papa’s baby!” mouthed 
Irene, under her breath, as she danced 
tauntingly along behind his back. 

And Sissy, outraged in all the dignity 
of her eleven years at being carried like a 
child, but unspeakably happy in her father’s 
favor, looked over his shoulder with a 
sheepish, smiling, sleepy face, murmuring, 
“Sour grapes, Sprint, sour grapes!” 

Afterward, encouraged by the darkness 
and the strangeness of being laid in bed 
from her father’s arms, Sissy held him a 
moment by her side. 

“When men make promises on paper 
that they can’t keep, father,” she whis- 
pered, “what do they do?” 

“Oh, go to sleep, child! They become 
bankrupt, I suppose.” 

“And—and what becomes of the pa- 
pers” 

“What do you know or care about such 
things? Will you go to sleep to-night?” 

“If you had any bankrupt’s paper,” she 
pleaded, catching hold of his hand as he 
turned to leave her, “what would you do 
with it—please, father!” 

“Why, tear it up, you goose.” 

















With a jump, Sissy was bolt upright in 
bed and holding up a fluttering, much- 
folded sheet, an almost incredulous joy in 
her eager voice. 

“Take mine and pretend I was bankrupt 
—please—oh, please!” 

To Madigan all children, his own par- 
ticularly, were such unaccountable beings 
that a vagary more or less could not more 
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hopelessly perplex his misunderstanding 
of them. With a “Tut! tut!” of impa- 
tience, he took the paper from her and tore 
it twice across. 

A long sigh of relief came from Sissy as 
the bits fluttered to the floor. “You ’re 
such a nice father !’’ she murmured happily, 
and fell asleep, a blissful bankrupt instead 
of a Pharisee. 
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SOWED the maize, the Inca’s maize, 
Within the red earth’s furrowed ways— 
1 sowed with magic rune: 
It scarce hath shown its lordly spear, 
When list! I hear 
The whisper of the maize! 


That spear (become a falchion) sways 
Through all the green and growing days 
Of sweet, long-lighted June ; 
At mist-hung morn, or morning clear, 
Still, still I hear 
The whisper of the maize. 


When tufted blooms a signal raise, 

And bees, therein, make long delays 
At incense-burning noon, 

Still, borne from far, or rising near, 
I hear—I hear 

The whisper of the maize. 


And when its dues the ripe year pays, 
When leans toward earth, with deepening 
gaze, 
The silver-brimming moon, 
While amber grows the milky car, 
I hear—still hear 
‘The whisper of the maize. 


When on the breeze the wan leaf strays, 
Amid the dim, forgetful days 
That follow summer soon, 
Lo! shriller still, and all austere, 
I hear—1 hear 
‘The whisper of the maize! 


Amid the red earth’s furrowed ways, 
I sheaved the maize, the Inca’s maize, 
And husked its golden boon ; 
Each lordly sheaf spake like a seer— 
And still I hear 
The whisper of the maize. 
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GRANDMAMA 


A TALE OF LOUISIANA IN THE OLD DAYS 


BY GRACE KING 


Author of ‘‘ Balcony Stories” 


WITH PICTURES BY GRANVILLE SMITH 


IRANDMAMA came to 
New Orleans in 1820, 
a bride, sailing from 
Savannah in a green 
satin. pelisse, as she 
used to narrate it. The 
voyage was uneventful 
save for the mutinous 
conduct of a young gentleman passenger, 
who, growing excited in an argument with 
the captain, gave him the lie, and was put 
in irons and cast into the hold of the ves- 
sel and kept there during the rest of the 
voyage. 

Perhaps it was the adventurous voy- 
age on land afterward that made the sea 
trip appear so uneventful in grandmama’s 
memory. For New Orleans in 1820 was 
a strange place for a bride of eighteen 
from Savannah to find herself in—the 
daughter of an old Huguenot family, a 
child of the church, reared in careful ig- 

LXVIII.—26 








norance of the language of Voltaire and 
of any charm of womanhood that sprang 
not from the innate sources of Christianity. 

Not so with grandpapa. New Orleans 
was not strange or foreign to his nature ; 
the city, on the contrary, seemed made for 
him, and he for the city. He could have 
exclaimed about it as poets do of Arcadia, 


“Here, here was I born! 
This, this is my home! 


” 


Little recked he of the sins and negli- 
gences that grandmama prayed to God 
about. On Sunday afternoons, which she 
spent teaching her slaves their catechism 
and Bible lesson, he promenaded the levee, 
then a broad public walk planted with 
trees, as the godless people about him 
did, looking at the ships and laughing at 
the pranks of the sailors in the rigging; 
or he strolled to Congo Square to see 
the negroes enjoy their holiday dancing 
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“Congo”; afterward, when it was dark 
(with shame be it said), whiling away some 
of his Sabbath moments in a café taking a 
sip with his friends, and listening to the 
guitar-playing there and the gay French 
and Spanish songs. 

He was always surrounded by friends. 
Grandmama used to say that she did not 
think the person existed who did not like 
him. She herself, an only child, an heiress, 
reared as we have described, could not 
avoid liking him; although when he came 
to Savannah—he was a Virginian who 
came there on a visit—she warned all her 
friends that she did not desire to meet Mr. 
Thomas Middleton, and requested them 
not to present him to her, for she approved 
of naught that she had heard about him. 
But she herself had only to meet him—for 
of course her friends went at once to work 
to bring this about—she had only to meet 
him to consent to dance with him, only 
to dance with him to permit him to call 
upon her, only to hear his addresses to 
accept him; for within six weeks after the 
time she avoided him she married him. 
Before the honeymoon was in its last 
quarter she had consented to leave her 
home and family in Georgia and come to 
New Orleans to live—to New Orleans, that 
was then among the cities of the United 
States as a Sirius among fixed stars. And 
yet he was not specially handsome, had 
no specially striking figure, had none of 
the brilliant parts of those great men of that 
day who have left, as one may say, bronze 
monuments of themselves in the memory of 
the place. He had been careless of study at 
college and university ; but what difference 
did all this make to him or to his friends ? 
Not Apollo, or Plato, or Sir Isaac New- 
ton, or Gibbon, the literary giant of the 
day, could have held a candle to him—that 
is, according to the accounts that have come 
down about him—in good nature, kind- 
heartedness, humor, wit, geniality, and 
open-handed generosity. He could not 
have done an unkind act to save his life, 
or say an unkind word, and he could sing 
English songs as no gentleman had ever 
before sung them in New Orleans; and if 
he sang according to tradition, no gentle- 
man that has ever come after him in New 
Orleans has ever sung “The Mistletoe 
Bough” as he did. Fancy the Creoles 
listening for the first time in their lives to 
“The mistletoe hung on the castle wall’! 
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Grandmama pleased and made friends, 
too, by her opposite qualities. Where gen- 
tlemen are inclined to over-pleasure, their 
wives are generally inclined to over-piety, 
and grandmama was not the only bride 
that winter in New Orleans, or the only 
one whose young husband enjoyed himself 
in that gay city. 

But grandmama could not satisfy herself, 
as the others did, with her own piety, put- 
ting all else in the hands or upon the 
shoulders of God. In simple statement, 
she tried to practise what she prayed for, 
as she had been taught to strive and to 
pray in Savannah. To see her, so young, 
so beautiful, so rich, practising, as they 
expressed it, the rigid virtues, was soul- 
inspiring to the other brides, who, in truth, 
after the manner of brides from time im- 
memorial, were addicted to the compro- 
mise of praying according to their ideal 
and practising according to that of their 
husbands. Many of them used to confess 
that they envied the American bride, and 
wished that they could emulate her in the 
practice of the rigid virtues. 

At that time all the gay society of New 
Orleans went to Mandeville, a little lake- 
shore place very near to the city to-day, 
but then distant from it a day’s journey in 
a schooner. It was famous then, as it 
should be now, for its game, its fish, its 
good cooks, its comfortable hostelries, its 
magnificent forest and salubriousair, and its 
easy sociabilities, after the manner of New 
Orleans. In New Orleans, however, there 
was some pretense of business. In Man- 
deville even this slight imputation of re- 
straint upon the men was removed. Free 
as the balmy air, boundless as the glitter- 
ing little lake before them appeared to be, 
radiant as the blue sky above them, were 
the repose and ease of the men in Mande- 
ville. Grandmama, therefore, sitting on 
the gallery in front of her room at Papil- 
lon’s hotel, thought more upon the great 
eternal question concerning the soul at 
Mandeville even than in New Orleans; 
and she prayed more there, and read the 
Bible more, and taught her slaves their cate- 
chism even more assiduously than ever; 
while the billiard-balls clicked upon her ear 
from morning till night, day after day, 
including, alas! Sunday, and the card- 
parties went on as unceasingly, and wine- 
drinking, and betting, and laughing, and 
grandpapa’s songs and stories. 
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Many a night her patience gave out as 
she listened to it, and many a night she 
was tempted to take her candle and go 
down-stairs and set fire to the billiard-room 
and burn it and its occupants and the hotel 
to the ground. One night, she confessed, 
she went half-way down-stairs on this mis- 
sion, when the hand of God intervened 
and restrained her. When Mr. Middleton 
came in he little suspected what he had 
escaped. 

She had essayed to speak seriously to 
him more than once, but he would seize 
her around her waist and sing to her: 
“Pray, Goody, please to moderate the 
rancor of your tongue.” Or he had other 
ways of silencing her which saddened her 
all the more— when he was not by to silence 
her again. But, in truth, what wives see 
and hear themselves they can in a measure 
bear with, even when they are young, in 
love, and impatient of temper. It is what 
they do not see but surmise, what they do 
not hear but hear about, that overburdens 
them. 

During the long days of a long summer 
it is not surprising that the attractions of 
the hotel café and billiard-room gave out 
by degrees, and that the men more and 
more became addicted to ordering their 
horses and buggies and riding or driving 
off to “ Paradise ”’ to taste of the attractions 
there. The name itself has no good savor 
to women, and M. Populus added nothing 
to its palatableness. 

Poor old M. Populus! For he was old 
then—a grandfather. Who knows to-day 
what he was? Who cares! His tomb in 
the old St. Louis Cemetery keeps inviolate 
the secret of his morality as well as of his 
mortality. Nevertheless, as in life so in 
death, his wife abides separate from him. 
Her tomb is on the opposite side of the 
path from his, as the finger of calumny, 
the inherited finger of inherited calumny, 
can still point out on any All Saints’ day. 
And as the motley crowd throngs the path 
between those separated tombs on this 
most beautiful of New Orleans holidays, 
so the motley gossip in the old gentleman’s 
lifetime filed unceasingly between the 
separated lives—not once a year on All 
Saints’ day, but any day of the year upon 
which his name was mentioned. 

It would have been hard—nay, impos- 
sible—to make any wife at Mandeville be- 
lieve that M. Populus named his forest 
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home Paradise out of compliment, as he 
said, to God, or that he gathered his friends 
there for the pure enjoyment of God’s 
purest blessing, as he called it—nature. 
No; no wife believed that, no matter upon 
what oaths her husband swore it. Al- 
though the wives in a way were forced to 
accept the fact that the house of M. 
Populus was a plain log cabin, furnished 
plainly, yet when their husbands were stay- 
ing there to all hours of the night, they 
thought of it as some lurid palace of en- 
chantment, builded up and furnished with 
all the suspicions that a wifely brain can 
imagine—suspicions which, whispered by 
one to another, and so receiving the breath 
of life, became facts. How far the wives 
were right, how far they were wrong, judg- 
ment day alone will reveal, as it will re- 
veal, it is hoped, whether M. Populus ever 
said that he wanted the friendship of men, 
but from women he asked only love, and 
but a little of that. “The inconstancy 
of women! Nonsense! It does not exist. 
They are devils for constancy!” This 
was the kind of conversation that the 
ladies usually attributed to him. 

Toward the end of summer, chance di- 
rected a distinguished stranger thither, and 
a great dinner was at once given by the 
gentlemen in his honor at Papillon’s hotel. 
M. Populus ordered the dinner. Papillon 
himself cooked it—the same Papillon who 
was afterward kissed, it is said, by Fanny 
Ellsler for his cooking. 

Grandmama wore her embroidered India 
muslin, and her husband crumpled up and 
threw upon the floor twenty neckerchiefs 
before he tied one to suit him for the 
occasion. Grandmama, as was the gallant 
custom of the day, was seated as far as 
possible from her husband. M. Populus sat 
at the end of the table, almost as far away. 

A good dinner need not be described. 
At the end of this one the company felt, 
as a company should feel at the end of a 
perfect repast, that they had been lifted to 
some Olympian height, from which, though 
only in little Mandeville, they looked down 
in pity upon the rest of the world. The 
good will, the smiles, the bons mots, were 
what we find only upon this height. 

The gentlemen were paying their com- 
pliments to the ladies, and the ladies were 
bowing their graceful heads to the gentle- 
men, and the brilliant*slender crystals of 
champagne were twinkling and glancing at 
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one another across the long table. Then, 
then, Mr. Middleton thanked his fortune 
(as he did, however, at the end of every 
good dinner) for bringing him home at 
last to his own people. 

His wife? Ah! we were all dwelling in 
the original Paradise still, had the serpent 
received there the rebuff that she bestowed 
upon M. Populus. He smiled and raised 
his glass to her. She put her glass down 
and looked away. 

M. Populus, however lax in his life, was 
exceedingly exacting when it came to his 
honor. He had shot men or run them 
through with his sword (he was equally 
good with both weapons) for far less than 
what Mr. Middleton was then and there 
accountable for. The men at the table 
who saw the insult began at once to de- 
plore the loss of a pleasant companion, the 
women to pity the young widow, although 
every one saw to it that the gaiety should 
not be interrupted and the prestige of the 
occasion dimmed. 

It was no “Pray, Goody,” that night 
when the young American couple reached 
their rooms. 

“In the name of common sense, Polly,” 
began her husband, hotly, “what do you 
mean by acting as if you do not know the 
usages of polite society ?” 

“TI know the usages of polite society 
well enough, Mr. Middleton,” she answered 
just as hotly. “I have lived in polite so- 
ciety all my life, but never in such a god- 
less one as this.” 

“You have never lived in as pleasant a 
one. A little Georgia town, where all people 
had to do was to save their souls and damn 
other people’s!” 

The allusion was to Savannah. 

“You can do as you please, Mr. Mid- 
dleton; but I shall act according to my 
principles in society and out.” 

“Your fiddlesticks, Polly! And I can 
tell you, you had better make up your mind 
to pass your life with the psalm-singers, for 
I ’ll be switched if you are ever invited 
out among these people any more.” 

“Do you approve of M. Populus, Mr. 
Middleton ?” 

“Approve! Good Lord! You don’t 
think I am going around approving and 
disapproving of people like a missionary, 
do you? I go with Populus to amuse 
myself, not to save my soul. Life ’s too 
short for that kind of business.” 
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“Life? Yes, but eternity,” she responded 
eagerly, seeing her way to a seasonable 
remonstrance. 

“Let ’s wait till we get to eternity to 
think about eternity. Egad!”—chuckling 
over the idea, —“ it will give us something 
to do there. There will be no fear of death 
at least to put an end to it.” 

“Mr. Middleton!” she 
haughtily at his irreverence. 

“TI can tell you what, Polly,” he said, 
paying no attention to her tone or word, 
“T would rather drink with the devil than 
be rude to him when he meant to be 
polite.” 

That was the truth as she knew it. 
answered coldly: 

“Well, I would not, Mr. Middleton.” 

The next morning she had barely finished 
breakfast when her friends came upon her 
to know if she had not written some ex- 
planation to M. Populus—an apology, in 
plain terms. In the haste of each one to 
advise her, all came in theirmorning dresses 
and all brought the same piece of advice. 

“ Apologize to M. Populus!” exclaimed 
grandmama. “I would as soon apologize 
to the devil. I believe he is the devil.” 

“But, my dear friend, he will kill your 
huSband!” 

“Kill my husband because I refuse to 
drink a glass of champagne with him? 
Nonsense!” 

“Ah, but you do not know the point 
of honor.” 

“Honor! Honor! How can a dis- 
honorable man have honor?” 

“But they are the very kind who are 
most particular.” 

“You tell me so and so.” And grand- 
mama enumerated what they had told her. 

“Ah! but, my friend, that was private. 
We told you that in confidence.” 

“But is it not the truth? Do you not 
believe—”’ And grandmama went on. 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” answered 
the most sensible among them, “God 
knows whether it is the truth or not.” 

They told her terrible stories about M. 
Populus as a duelist. He never missed. 
He always killed. He never forgave. He 
always challenged. In truth, they told 
enough of things that they knew as ab- 
solutely correct to frighten any woman. 
And if he were the devil himself, they all 
swore, a woman would be justified in 
apologizing to him to save her husband. 
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Poor grandmama! She had _ never 
thought of a duel. 

“My father,” she said, “never fought a 
duel in his life.” 

“Was he ever challenged ?” 

“Never! Never!” 

“Ah!” they all exclaimed. 

“Your mother must have been a very 
sensible woman,” said the sensible friend. 

“ My father would not have fought even 
if challenged,” persisted grandmama. 

“But your husband?” asked one. 

Adjurations, implorations, revelations, 
proved all in vain. If the ladies were aston- 
ished at the rigidity of grandmama’s vir- 
tues before, what were they now! 

But if they thought that her virtues 
kept her rigid after their departure, they 
were mistaken. No, she was not rigid in 
the privacy of her room after they left. 

She prayed ; she consulted her Bible. Nei- 
ther God nor his holy word encouraged her 
to apologize. She thought of her husband. 
She prayed again, and read her Bible again. 
But whichever way she turned, whatever 
oracle she invoked, she could see no alter- 
native between right and wrong. She used 
to say that she herself fought a thousand 
duels and suffered a thousand deaths dur- 
ing the hour between eleven o’clock and 
midday, all the while hearing the balls 
click merrily in the billiard-room, and her 
husband’s voice, as usual, leading the mirth. 

As the bell of the little church rang 
twelve o’clock she heard the tramp of a 
horse and the roll of wheels. She ran to 
the window. There came M. Populus, 
just as usual, in his fresh blue linens, his 
glistening fine plaited shirt, broad Panama 
hat—in truth, what people called him, the 
finest-looking old gentleman that ever had 
a bad reputation. 
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When M. Populus entered the billiard- 
room a great and overwhelming silence 
seemed to fall not only over Mandeville, 
but over the whole universe. Each man 
looked at another and then at Middleton, 
who alone went on unconcernedly with his 
billiard-playing. 

Although grandmama had as much 
imagination as most women and reasoned 
from it as fondly, for what followed that 
morning (the most astounding contradic- 
tion of human experience ever known in 
Mandeville) she would never give or ac- 
cept any other reason but God. M. 
Populus trod across the floor and clapped 
Middleton on the shoulder; and when the 
young gentleman turned to him, blushing, 
it must be confessed, in embarrassment, he 
said, laughing good-naturedly: “No, no, 
my young friend; we are not to quarrel 
and kill each other. No! Madame, your 
beautiful wife, has not touched the honor. 
She has only hurt the feelings of an old 
man who”-—shrugging his shoulders— 
“wished to pay her a compliment. That 
is all. Eh, my boy, we are never further 
from fighting than when our feelings are 
hurt. She thinks that I corrupt you; that 
is it,” with a faint smile. “ Wives always 
think that some one else corrupts their 
husbands. It is a pretty illusion, and one 
that I would not destroy.” 

Some one tactfully ordered refresh- 
ments. The old gentleman drank “'To the 
good women. We are not good enough 
for them. She”—nodding to Mr. Mid- 
dleton—‘‘is of the kind we like our mo- 
thers to be—our fathers being what scamps 
they please.” 

And then the billiard-balls began to click 
again. M. Populus played billiards, as he 
did all games, well. 
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PvE HAT great changes are taking 
s] place in the currents of Paci- 
fic Ocean commerce, to be 
followed fast by still greater, 
is rapidly becoming manifest. 
Increasing production in our own Pacific 
States requires Oriental markets, and is 
finding them. Railroad development both 
in America and in Asia, and increasing use 
of steam on the ocean, are effecting great 
changes in the courses of the trade of all 
countries in touch with the Pacific. More 
than fifty steamships now sail regularly 
from the ports of California, Oregon, and 
Washington to ports in Asia or in the 
great Pacific Islands, and of “tramp” 
steamers and sail-vessels a continually 
growing fleet. Between ports of British 
Columbia and ports of Asia, Australia, and 
New Zealand there is similar movement. 
It includes not only the local commerce 
between countries that border on the great- 
est of oceans, but carries also a heavy trade 
from the Orient by railway across America 
to our Eastern States, and even to Europe, 
from West to East over the Atlantic. 
Everything favors the growth of this com- 
merce to very large proportions. There is 
promise of development of an international 
commerce on the Pacific which, within the 
next half-century, may rival that on the At- 
lantic. For the active theater of the world’s 
new effort is now eastern Asia and west- 
ern America. The two hemispheres, here- 
tofore scarcely at all in communication 
except across the Atlantic, are now rapidly 
developing an intercourse over the Pacific, 
which is to effect large transformation, or 
at least to become a great additional factor, 
in the commerce of the world. 
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But there are obstacles to the realiza- 
tion of these results in the fullness that 
might be supposed, chief of which is in 
the social and economic condition of Orien- 
tal peoples. Though nearly one half the 
population of the world is in those coun- 
tries, the vast majority are very poor, and 
can buy for consumption only small quan- 
tities, in proportion to the products taken 
by less numerous but more prosperous 
races elsewhere. Doubtless the condition 
of these masses will improve through con- 
tact with the more active and progressive 
foreign races. For it is chiefly through 
the intercourse of different races with one 
another that progress has been made by 
any during the course of human history ; 
and Oriental countries, shut up till recently 
against the whole outer world, have no op- 
portunity for agitation and change through 
introduction of new forces among them. 
But their isolation and seclusion are now 
being broken down rapidly, and pressure 
of other nations upon the Orient bids fair 
soon to effect a great transformation. One 
feature of it now is prominent—the war 
between Russia and Japan. Whatever may 
be the results on the political or national 
side of this conflict, the effect upon the 
peoples and the commerce of the Oriental 
countries is certain to be very great. Sucha 
war must inevitably have a transforming 
power. It cannot but go far toward bring- 
ing into the currents of the life of the 
world countries that hitherto have studied 
seclusion and maintained the closest pos- 
sible isolation. 

But a further obstruction to commercial 
intercourse between America and Asia, 
which does not exist between America and 








Europe, is our policy of excluding from 
America the Asiatic races. By the Oriental 
nations this policy is in some degree met 
and turned against us. Free travel and 
right of residence are almost necessary in- 
cidents of profitable commerce between 
countries. 

Some twenty years ago there were con- 
siderable numbers of Chinese in the United 
States, most of them on the Pacific coast, 
and they were obtaining an important place 
in many of our industries. In compliance 
with the wish of our own working-people, 
an exclusion act was passed by Congress, 
which ever since has been effectively en- 
forced. 

The consequence is that our Chinese 
population has dwindled to small propor- 
tions, and soon will almost wholly disap- 
pear. While there is no similar exclusion 
act against the Japanese, yet they also are 
disliked, and efforts are making to shut 
them out, too. It is a fact, however, that 
both China and Japan are averse to the 
migration of their people and not unwill- 
ing to see obstacles thrown in the way of 
it. With us it is a social and political as 
well as an industrial and economic ques- 
tion. 

But, in spite of these obstacles, details 
of the growth of commerce between the 
ports of our Pacific States and those of 
the Orient present very interesting features 
and very important results. No other por- 
tion of the United States secures so large 
a proportion of the profits of Oriental trade 
as falls to the Pacific coast. The reasons 
for this distribution of the trade are plain. 
Briefly stated, they are these: proximity 
and attendant cheap freight to the markets 
beyond the Pacific; large production of 
flour and lumber; and lastly, a compara- 
tively sparse population in these States, 
which consumes at home so insignificant a 
proportion of their products that the sur- 
plus for export is much larger, proportion- 
ately, than from any other part of the 
United States of equal population. Our 
Pacific ports not only carry on an immense 
business with the Orient in the distribution 
of our own products, but incidentally the 
business originating in these Pacific States 
has an important bearing on the trade from 
all other portions of the United States. Our 
flour and lumber trade with the Orient has 
reached proportions so great that one or 
other of these commodities holds a very 
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important place on the manifest of every 
steamer sailing from any one of the North 
Pacific ports, and flour is still a large item 
in the freight-list of steamers sailing from 
California. With an abundance of offerings 
of these two commodities, the basis of cargo 
for large steamers is always available, and 
the shipper farther inland—indeed, as far 
away as the Atlantic slope—can always 
secure space for other goods, to the amount 
of from five hundred to five thousand tons, 
when it would not be convenient for him to 
ship an entire cargo, for which it would be 
necessary to make special arrangements, 
with the probable requirement of higher 
freight rates. 

It is true that the Pacific route to the far 
East is very new in comparison with that 
pursued in the old days by the famous tea- 
clippers or by their steam successors 
through the Suez Canal; yet nearly all the 
cotton from the United States to the Ori- 
ent exported during some years past has 
crossed the Pacific on top-of partial car- 
goes of Pacific-coast flour or wheat. Tea 
and silk coming this way also take advan- 
tage of the short route, while the quantities 
passing through the Suez are relatively 
less. The depression of freight rates dur- 
ing the last two years has demonstrated 
the independence of the Pacific-coast ship- 
per and his ability to secure transport 
for his commodities almost regardless of 
freight schedules and _ transcontinental 
tariffs. In bulk-room and freight-space 
there has been for many years an excess 
of outward offerings from Europe and 
the United States, over the return freight 
that was obtainable in the far East. This 
has resulted at times in congestion of 
tonnage in Oriental ports, and to relieve 
this it has frequently been necessary for 
ships to sail in ballast. The handiest ports 
where it is virtually certain that cargoes 
will be forthcoming are in Oregon and 
Washington ; and in addition to the steam- 
ers that have stated days of sailing, large 
numbers of “occasional” or “tramp” 
steamers are chartered throughout the year 
by Pacific-coast shippers at very low rates. 
British, German, Norwegian, French, Ital- 
ian, Danish vessels—in short, those of 
nearly all nations of the earth—are thus 
available for the Pacific-coast shipper; 
and whenever he is not satisfied with the 
demands of the regular liners, he is free to 
enter upon the open market and pick up 
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craft at rates which thus far have prevented 
monopoly of the transpacific freight busi- 
ness. It seems probable that these condi- 
tions will continue to prevail. 

A great advantage enjoyed by the Pa- 
cific-coast shipper in dealing with the Orient 
lies in the comparatively close proximity 
of this great field of trade beyond the 
Pacific. Even before sailing-craft had 
been superseded largely by steamers, our 
exporters were making an energetic can- 
vass of the field and attempting to gain a 
foothold. As an illustration of the thor- 
oughness of this effort, a Portland expert 
in markets was despatched to the Orient, 
where he remained two years, in the course 
of which he visited not only every portion 
of the far East that was at all likely to 
offer a market for American flour, but 
penetrated far into the interior of China, 
Manchuria, and Siberia, for the purpose of 
determining what the possibilities of wheat 
production in those countries might be. 
Leaders in the flour and lumber business 
now have representatives continually in 
Eastern countries, with the result that 
they have very full knowledge of the field 
they are working in. They find that the 
only limit to the expansion of their trade 
is the purchasing power of the people; 
and this is a limitation which it will require 
years of effort and a revolution of the so- 
cial, industrial, and mercantile systems of 
those countries to remove. But in all of 
them the introduction of modern methods 
is causing visible improvement. 

An example is presented in the figures 
of the lumber traffic. Ten years ago the 
entire shipment of lumber from our North 
Pacific States to China and Japan was less 
than eight million feet. Five years ago it 
had increased to thirty-four millions, and 
in the year 1903 to more than seventy mil- 
lions, The elaborate preparations for war 
by Japan and Russia, during the latter part 
of last year and the opening months of the 
present one, created an abnormal demand 
for wheat and flour, though the trade in 
these staples had previously shown steady 
gains of highly satisfactory proportions. 
During the shipping season of 1896-7 
our Pacific-coast ports shipped to the 
Orient 1,030,621 barrels of flour; during 
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the shipping season of 1902-3 (six years 
later) the flour shipments reached a total 
of 2,438,640 barrels ; and so rapid has been 
the recent growth that during the half-year 
ended February 1, 1904, the markets of 
the Orient have taken 2,528,441 barrels 
from our Pacific ports alone. Besides 
lumber, wheat, and flour, other products of 
these States are being pushed by our ex- 
porters, as canned goods, fruits, beer, 
hops, and provisions; and the trade is in- 
creasing all along the line. 

Of immense advantage to our people, 
both for observationand for development of 
trade with the Orient, is the position of the 
United States in the Philippine Islands. 
To the acquisition of this great archipelago 
by the United States is due a large part of 
the increased activity of the traffic between 
America and eastern Asia. It is not 
merely the government’s transport busi- 
ness that swells this commerce, nor yet the 
supplies of forage, lumber, and provisions 
purchased in our Pacific States, for use in 
the public service in the Philippines, that 
constitute the chief importance of this new 
movement. It is found rather in the fact 
that through our possession of the islands 
we are placed almost directly in touch with 
the entire commerce of eastern Asia, and 
are in position to enter into it on all sides 
with increasing advantages. An additional 
facility for the commerce between America 
and Asia across the Pacific will be created 
by the construction of the Panama Canal, 
which cannot now be much longer delayed. 
Through this route our ports on the Atlan- 
tic will obtain direct communication with 
those of the Orient, thus aiding to create 
and at the same time to supply markets 
there, with consequent advantages to the 
commerce of our Pacific States. 

There can be no doubt that the growth 
of the new commerce with Asia will rapidly 
become a large factor in the general prog- 
ress of our States on the western side of 
the continent. Already this influence is 


‘strongly felt. Owing to differences of ra- 


cial character between Asiatics and Euro- 
peans, it is not probable that our commerce 
on the Pacific will ever be so valuable as 
that on the Atlantic; but it will grow to 
proportions which few now can imagine. 
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THE SECTIONAL HOUSE 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Author of ‘‘ The Reformation of Uncle Billy” 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC R. GRUGER 





VER since I was old 
enough to pay my first 
instalment in a build- 
ing and loan associa- 
tion, I have had theo- 
ries regarding the 
proper building of 
houses, which I in- 

tended to put into practice. Unfortunately, 
I have always been obliged to draw out 
my money before the shares matured ; but 
as soon as I withdraw from one associa- 
tion, I begin again with another. Some 
day I hope to mature some shares. Martha, 
however, does not think I shall. 

Martha is my wife. Both of us were 
born and raised in Wautuska, which is un- 
doubtedly the fairest Iowa town into which 
a building and loan agent ever ventured. 
One thing that first drew me to Martha 
was the similarity of our ideas regarding 
houses. We both believed that the ideal 
method of building a home was to start 
small and let it grow. When we looked 
about upon our married friends, we dis- 
approved of the homes they had built. 
Some of them built houses that were 
so large as to be sources of continual in- 
convenience; others built snug little cot- 
tages for two, and, as soon as they became 
accustomed to them, had to tear them 
down and build larger houses. 

Martha and I agreed that the best way 
was to build a small house on a large lot, 
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and then, as needed, add to it. Thus each 
year would also add to its associations. 
There is something charming about a house 
that is built in this manner. A gradually 
accumulated house has a great deal of 
character. I may mention the Squirrel 
Inn, of which Mr. Stockton wrote such a 
pleasant story, as an example. It was all 
character. 

Unfortunately, my building-and-loan 
shares never reached a point that per- 
mitted me to carry my theories into execu- 
tion, and when Martha and I decided to 
marry, we feared that, after all, we should 
be obliged to rent an ordinary ready-made 
house, when one evening we chanced on 
the advertisement of a sectional house. 
We read the advertisement carefully, and 
we knew the sectional house was what we 
had been waiting for. The next day I 
stopped at the local branch office of the 
Sectional House Company. The man in 
charge, who also sold sewing-machines 
and incubators, was very polite, and I 
need only say that the more I saw of the 
house the more infatuated with the system 
I became. The principle was that of the 
sectional bookcases of which every one 
has heard. It was, the attendant ex- 
plained, a collection of units. In this case 
a unit meant one room. 

To begin with, you bought as many 
units as you needed or could afford. Each 
unit fitted exactly into every other unit, 
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and there was a sectional roof. Then, as 
more rooms were needed in your house, 
all you had to do was to send word to the 
agent of the Sectional House Company for 
them. ‘Thus you could continue for years 
with a small cottage, or in a few days you 
could increase your house to the dimen- 
sions of a summer hotel. 

Of course the system, to work well, re- 
quired that all the units must be of one 
size and shape, and the resulting house was 
somewhat rectangular; but as there was a 
variety of veranda units, the stiffness could 
be alleviated. The terms were liberal. It 
was only necessary to pay a small amount 
down; the balance could be paid in 


monthly instalments. 
Martha and I began with five units—a 
parlor, a kitchen, a bedroom, a dining- 


“IT WAS, THE ATTENDANT EXPLAINED, 


A COLLECTION OF UNITS” 


room, and a bath-room. We placed the 
order with the agent, paid our initial 
instalment, and were married. 

I was very busy during the weeks just 
preceding our wedding, and did not have 
time to visit Wautuska, the suburb of our 
little Western town, where our home was 
to be; but I gave the Sectional House 
Company’s agent the location of our lot, 
with orders to deliver the house there, and 
Martha and I commissioned Wills & Boggs, 
the decorative furnishers, to have the house 
completely furnished before our return 
from our wedding trip. 

Our tour was enlivened by our eagerness 
to see our little home and to begin life 
there. We could not reach Wautuska by 
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daylight, as we could not make the proper 
connections; and as the way from the 
station was rather dark, we found our lot 
with great difficulty. 

“And now,” said Martha, “for our 
home!” 

She pushed open the gate, and we hur- 
ried in; but right before us, and across the 
walk, was a large, square, box-like affair. I 
groped about it with my hands, and pres- 
ently discovered a door. 

“Well,” I said, with some chagrin, 
“this is our house! I had no idea they 
would put it so far forward on the lot. I 
must have forgotten to tell them.” 

“Tt zs too bad,” said Martha, “but we 
can have it moved back to-morrow. The 
thing to do now is to get inside. I am 
dying to see how it looks.” 

I fumbled at the lock several 
minutes before I discovered that 
the door was not locked. I con- 
sidered this very careless, but 
said nothing, and we entered. I 
struck a match, and Martha ut- 
tered an exclamation of surprise. 
We were in our bath-room! I 
tried to light the gas. It would 
not light. I was sure I had in- 
structed the gas company to 
turn on the gas. 

“Tt is evident,” I said, “that 
the man who delivered these 
units did not know his business, 
No one would want a bath-room 
as an entrance to a house. It 
would be an insult to his guests. 
But the thing to do now is to 
find the parlor, so that we can 
have a light.” 

With that I opened the door opposite 
to that by which we had entered, and 
stepped across the sill. The next moment 
I suffered a severe jar, and found myself 
sitting on the damp earth. | had fallen 
into my own cellar. It was clear that my 
bath-room unit was not closely connected 
with the other units. 

I managed to climb out of the cellar, 
and I assured Martha that I was unharmed, 
and we began looking for the rest of our 
house. 

We found it gradually. It was scattered 
about our lot in single units. The parlor 
was in the northwest corner, the bedroom 
was down by the alley fence, the dining- 
room rested against the big elm-tree, and 
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the kitchen was some sixty feet 
away. Every few steps we fell 
over units of roof or units of 
porch, and it came to me that 
I had purchased the units as 
units, and that to consolidate 
them into an ¢ pluribus unum, if 
I may use the Latin, was the 
purchaser’s duty. 

But the decorative furnisher 
had done his work well. The 
units were beautifully decorated, 
and all the furniture was in 
place in each unit. We had a 
beautifully complete, though 
scattered, little home, and every 
room was ready for use, except 
that the gas and plumbing were 
not connected, and that the 
parlor unit was lying upon its 
side. 

The parlor was rather puzzling, for as 
we stood in it, with the wall-paper under 
our feet, a nicely tinted ceiling was at one 
side, while our Wilton carpet formed the 
opposite wall. I think I laughed, but later 
I had to pay Wills & Boggs an extra charge 
of three dollars because the carpet-layers 
had been obliged to use step-ladders. But 
our bedroom was beautiful, and we were 
tired enough to sleep well. 

The next morning Martha found it a 
little unhandy to have the kitchen so far 
from the dining-room; but she went to 

















SWEEPING THE PARLOR FLOOR 


HEART WAS VERY FULL AS I SAT ON 
A PORCH UNIT” 


work cheerily, and my heart was very full 
as I sat on a porch unit and watched her 
running back and forth among our house, 
now into the kitchen, now across the lot 
to the dining-room, then down by the 
alley fence to the bedroom to make our 
bed, or climbing into the parlor window 
with her broom and a ladder to sweep the 
floor. 

That day I had a safe-mover and a 
plumber up from the village, and we as- 
sembled our units into a complete house. 

We had, later, many opportunities to 
corgratulate ourselves on our sectional 
house. As our family grew, we added 
more bedroom units, and we were so cozy 
that a number of our friends began house- 
building on the unit plan in our neighbor- 
hood. 

There were a few annoyances. We 
added a spare bedroom unit one autumn, 
and my sister Sarah soon after decided to 
pay us a visit. We gave her a hearty wel- 
come, and installed her in the room. Un- 
fortunately, I had let several payments 
lapse on it, and on the third day of my 
sister’s visit the Sectional House Com- 
pany’s collector came and insisted that he 
must either collect the money or take back 
the spare bedroom. As Martha had no 
money at hand, the collector loaded the 
bedroom unit on a wagon and drove off 
with it. I should not have felt so cha- 
grined if Sarah had not complicated mat- 
ters by refusing to vacate the room. I 
found her, angry but comfortable, some 
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eight hours later, still occupying the bed- 
room unit, which was then standing in a 
freight-car, ready for the arrival of the 
next train. 

That spare bedroom was a continual 
bother to us. The greater part of the time 
it was vacant, and that led to a serious 
quarrel with Southeby, one of my best 
friends. 

Southeby has the lot next mine, and one 
day he came to me, saying he had received 
a telegram from his uncle, who wished to 
spend a week or two with him. Southeby 
hoped to be remembered in his uncle’s 
will, and as he had no spare bedroom, he 
had wired to the Sectional House Com- 
pany, only to find that the company was 
out of bedroom units, and several months 
oversold. Knowing my spare bedroom 
unit was not in use, he asked me to lend 
it to him for a few weeks. I was glad to 
accommodate him, and the next day he 
came for it. 

A month later Southeby had not yet 
returned it. I had always returned Southe- 
by’s lawn-mower promptly, and I thought 
Southeby should have done the same with 
my bedroom. I hinted as much to him, 


but month followed month, and I began 
to think he had no intention of returning 
it. I wrote him a sharp letter, asking him 
if he intended to keep it forever. At length 
1 told Martha that I would get the bed- 
room myself, and she agreed with me. I 
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do not wonder that Southeby disliked to 
return that unit. Such a condition as it 
was in! Since then I have time and again 
refused to lend any of my house. 

On the whole, however, I have not re- 
gretted becoming a sectional-house owner. 
Of the newfangled folding units I have 
been wary. They do not appeal to me. 
It may be convenient to have a house that 
can be folded up and stored away in the 
barn when you are out of town, but it is 
annoying to have a room fold up when 
you are in it. 

Our house is now hardly larger than 
when Martha and I began housekeeping. 
One by one our children have married and 
started out for themselves, and to each we 
have given a few units of the old home as 
a sort of nest-egg. Martha and I are get- 
ting old now. We have not accumulated 
much wealth, but I hope we may never be 
so poor as to be unable to give our grand- 
children a unit or two from the old house 
when they marry. 

As for us, we expect in our old age to 
become members of the Wautuska Old 
Folks’ Sectional Home. It- may seem 
strange that we should wish to end our 
days in an institution, but the Wautuska 
Home is not like others. One does not 
have to part from the rooms made holy by 
the memories of the past; he takes his old 
home with him, and its units are added to 
those that are already there. 
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84 N those days of the early seven- 
ties, before the railroad came 
to Willow Creek, when the 
Kansas town awoke in the 
morning and found a newly 
arrived covered wagon near 
a neighbor’s house, it always meant that 
kin had come. If, at school that day, 
the children from the house of visitation 
bragged about their relatives, expatiating 
upon the power and riches that they left 
back East, the town knew that the visitors 
were ordinary kin; but if the children from 
the afflicted household said little about the 
visitors and evidently tried to avoid telling 
just who they were, then the town knew 
that the strangers were poor kin—probably 
some of “his folks;” for it was well under- 
stood that the women in Willow Creek all 
came from high connections “ back East” 
in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa, and 
newcomers sometimes wondered how such 
a galaxy of princesses and duchesses and 
ladyships happened to marry so far be- 
neath their station. 

But the Dixons had no children, so 
when a covered wagon drove up to their 
place in the night, and a fussy, pussy little 
man with a dingy, stringy beard, appeared 
in the Dixons’ back yard in the morning, 
looking after the horses hitched to the 
strange wagon, Willow Creek had to wait 
until the next week’s issue of the “ Walnut 
Valley Times” to get reliable news about 
their prospective fellow-citizen. In the 
“Times” they read, under the head “A 
Valuable Acquisition,” these lines: 


It has been many months since we have 
been favored with a call from so cultured and 
learned a gentleman as the Hon. Andoneran 
P. Balderson, late of Quito, Hancock County, 
Iowa, who has finally determined to settle in 


our midst. Cramped by the irritating conven- 
tions of an effete civilization, Colonel Balder- 
son comes among us for that larger freedom 
and wider horizon which his growing powers 
demand. He comes with the ripened experi- 
ence of a jurist, a soldier, and a publicist, and 
when transportation facilities have been com- 
pleted between this and the Missouri River, 
Judge Balderson will bring to our little city 
his magnificent law library; but until then he 
will be found over the Elite Oyster Bay, where 
he will be glad to welcome clients and others. 

Having participated in the late War of the 
Rebellion, as captain in G Company of Colo- 
nel Jennison’s famous and invincible army of 
the border, Colonel Balderson will give special 
attention to pension matters, and will also 
perfect the details to obtain a set of abstracts, 
and will be glad to give advice on real-estate 
law_and the practice of eminent domain, to 
which subject he has given deep study. All 
business done with neatness and despatch. 

After considerable pressure before leaving 
Iowa, Judge Balderson consented to act as 
agent for a number of powerful Eastern fire- 
insurance companies, and has in contemplation 
the establishment of the Southwestern distrib- 
uting-point for the Multum in Parvo Farm 
Gate Company, of which corporation Colonel 
Balderson owns the patent right for Kansas. 
This business, however, he would be willing 
to dispose of to proper parties. Terms on ap- 
plication. 

The colonel desires us to announce that 
there will be a meeting of the veterans of the 
late war at the school-house next Saturday 
night, for the purpose of organizing a society 
to refresh and perpetuate the sacred memories 
of that gigantic struggle, and to rally around 
the old flag, touch shoulders again, and come 
into a closer fellowship for benevolent, social, 
and other purposes. The judge, on that 
occasion, will deliver his famous address on 
the Battle of Look Out Mountain, in which 
battle Colonel Balderson participated as a 
member of an Iowa regiment. Admission free. 
Silver collection to defray necessary expenses. 
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Accompanying this article was a slightly 
worn woodcut of the colonel in his soldier 
garb, a cap with the top drawn forward, 
the vizor low over his eyes, and a military 
overcoat thrown gaily back, exposing his 
shoulder. The picture showed the soldier 
in profile, with a fierce military mustache 
and a stubby, runty goatee, meant to strike 
terror to the civilian heart. 

Before Judge Balderson had been in 
Willow Creek a week, he had dyed his 
whiskers, and had taken command of the 
Willow Creek forces in the county-seat 
war then brewing. During the judge’s first 
month in the county the campaign for the 
county-seat election was opened, and he 
canvassed the north end of the county for 
Willow Creek, denouncing, with elaborate 
eloquence, as horse-thieves, mendicants, 
and renegades from justice, the settlers in 
the south end of the county who favored 
the rival town. The judge organized a 
military company and picketed the hills 
about Willow Creek day and night against 
a raid from the Southenders; and having 
stirred public passion deeply, he turned 
his pickets loose on the morning of elec- 
tion day to set prairie fires all over the 
south end of the county to harass the set- 
tlers who might vote for the rival town 
and keep them away from the polls fight- 
ing fire. 

Willow Creek won; “the hell-hounds of 
disorder and anarchy ” —as Judge Balder- 
son called the rival townspeople—were 
“rebuked by the stern hand of a just and 
terrible Providence.” Balderson was a 
hero, and Willow Creek sent him to the 
legislature. He went to Topeka in his blue 
soldier clothes, his campaign hat, and his 
brass buttons ; but he came back, at the first 
recess, in diamonds and fine linen, and the 
town sniffed a little. He hustled himself 
into the chairmanship of the railroad com- 
mittee and became a power in the State. 
The legislature finally adjourned, very 
proud and very drunk, and in the bed- 
lam of the closing hours Judge Balder- 
son mounted a desk, waved the stars and 
stripes, and told of the battle of Look Out 
Mountain. The next day the “State Jour- 
nal” printed his picture—the one with the 
slouching cap, the military mustache, the 
fierce goatee, and the devil-may-care cape 
—and referred to the judge as “ the silver- 
tongued orator of the Walnut,” a title 
which began to amuse his townsmen. 
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Naturally he was a candidate for Con- 
gress. He became familiarly known in 
State politics as little Baldy. He was in 
demand at soldiers’ meetings and posed as 
the soldier’s friend. 

Balderson failed to go to Congress, but 
he went to the State Senate and waxed 
fat. He bought a private bank and all the 
books recording abstracts of title to land 
in his county, and affected a high silk hat 
when he went to Chicago, while his towns- 
men were inclined to eye him askance. 
The lack of three votes from his home 
precinct kept him from being nominated 
lieutenant-governor by his party, but he 
soon took on the title of governor, and was 
unruffled by his defeat. Around Willow 
Creek he assumed the air of a kind of 
sacred white cow, and put much hair-oil 
and ointment and frankincense upon his 
carcass. His dyed whiskers fairly glistened. 
And when, at State conventions, in the 
fervor of his passion he unbent, unbut- 
toned his Prince Albert coat, grabbed the 
old flag, and charged up and down the 
platform in an oratorical frenzy, it seemed 
that another being had emerged from the 
greasy little roll of adipose in which Gov- 
ernor Balderson enshrined himself. His 
climax was invariably the wavering battle- 
line upon the mountain, the flag totter- 
ing and about to fall, “when suddenly it 
rises and goes forward, up—up—up the 
hill, through the smoke of hell, and full 
and fair into the teeth of death, with ten 
thousand cheering, maddened soidiers be- 
hind it. And who carried that flag—who 
carried that flag?” he would scream in 
a tremulous voice, repeating his question 
over and over, and then answer himself in 
tragic bass: “The little corporal of Com- 
pany B!” And “Who fell into the arms 
of victory that great day, with four wounds 
upon his body? The little corporal of 
Company B!” It is hardly necessary to 
add that Governor Balderson was the little 
corporal. 

After the failure of his bank, when rumor 
in Willow Creek accused him of burning 
the court-house that he might sell his ab- 
stracts to the county at a fabulous price, 
he called a public meeting to hear his de- 
fense, and repeated to his townsmen that 
query, “ Who carried the flag ?”’ adding in 
a hoarse whisper: “And yet—great God! 
—they say that the little corporal is an 
in-cen-di-ary! Was this great war fought 








in vain, that tr-e-e-sin should lift her hydra 
head to hiss out such blasphemy upon the 
boys who wore the blue?” 

However, the evidence was against him, 
and as the town of Willow Creek had long 
since lost interest in the flag-bearer, the 
committee gave him five minutes to leave. 
He returned three minutes in change and 
struck out over the hill toward the west, 
afoot, and Willow Creek knew him no 
more forever. 


Where Balderson went after leaving Wil- 
low Creek no one seems to know. The 
earth might have swallowed him up. But 
in 1882 some one sent a marked copy of 
the Denver “Tribune” to Willow Creek, 
in which was printed this item: 


Big Burro Springs, Colorado, September 
7th (Special).— Three men were killed yester- 
day in a fight between the men at Jingle-bob 
ranch and a surveying party under A. P. Bal- 
derson. The Balderson party consisted of four 
men who were locating a reservoir site which 
Balderson has taken up on Burro Creek for 
the Balderson Irrigation Company and to 
supply the Look Out Townsite Company with 
water. These are Balderson’s schemes, and, if 
established, will put the Jingle-bob ranch peo- 
ple out of business, as they have no title to the 
land on which they are operating. The re- 
markable part of the fight is that which Bal- 
derson took in it. After two of his men had 
been killed and the owner of the Jingle-bob 
ranch had fallen, Balderson and his two re- 
maining men came forward with hands up, 
waving handkerchiefs. The Jingle-bob people 
recognized the flag of truce, and Balderson 
led his men across the creek to the cow-camp. 
Just as he approached close enough to the man 
who had the party covered, Balderson yelled, 
“Watch out,—back of you!” and as all the 
captors turned their heads, Balderson knocked 
the pistol from the hand of the only man 
whose weapon was pointed at the Balderson 
party, and the next moment the cow-men 
looked into the barrels of the surveyors’ three 
revolvers, and were told that if they budged a 
hair they would be killed. Balderson then 
disarmed the cow-men, and after passing 
around the drinks hired the outfit as police- 
men for the town of Look Out. It is said that 
he has given them two thousand dollars apiece 
in Irrigation Company stock, promised to de- 
fend them if they are charged with the murder 
of the two surveyors, and has given each cow- 
man a deed to a corner lot on the public 
square of the prospective Balderson town. 
Deputy Sheriff Crosby from this place went 
over to arrest Balderson charged with killing 
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D. V. Sherman of the Jingle-bob property, 
and after asking for his warrant Balderson took 
it, put itin his pocket, and advised the deputy 
to hurry home, and if he found any coyotes or 
jack-rabbits that could n’t get out of his way 
fast enough, not to stop to kill them, but shoo 
them off the trail and save time. 


They say in Colorado that Balderson 
became an irrigation king. It is certain 
that he raised half a million dollars in New 
York for his dam and ditches. He built 
the “ Look Out Opera House,” and deco- 
rated it in gilded stucco and with red plush 
two inches deep. He was in Florida in his 
private car when they finished the opera- 
house, and when he came back and saw a 
plaster bust of Shakspere over the prosce- 
nium-arch, he waved his cane pompously 
and exclaimed: “Take her down! Bill 
Shakspere is all right for the effete East, 
but out here he ain’t deuce high with the 
little corporal of Company B.” So in 
Shakspere’s niche is a plaster cast of a 
soldier’s face with the slouch-cap, the mili- 
tary mustache, and the goatee of great 
pride, after the picture that once adorned 
the columns of the “ Walnut Valley Times.” 
They talked of Balderson for United States 
senator for a time, and at the laying of 
the corner-stone of the capitol the Denver 
papers spoke of the masterly oration of 
Governor Balderson, whose marvelous 
word-painting of the Battle of Lookout 
Mountain held the vast audience spell- 
bound for an hour.- But a few months 
later a cloudburst carried away the Big 
Burro dam, and times went bad, and the 
stockholders in Balderson’s company, who 
would have rebuilt the dam, could not find 
Balderson when they needed him, and cer- 
tain creditors of the company, hitherto 
unknown, appeared, and Balderson faded 
away like a morning star. 


THE reader may remember the coal strike 
at Castle Rock, Wyoming, in 1893; how 
the strikers massed on Flat Top Mountain, 
and day after day went through their drill. 
A stoutish little man of fifty-five, with 
a fat, smooth-shaven face, pounded that 
horde of angry men into some semblance 
of military order. All day the little man, 
in his shrunken seersucker coat and greasy 
white hat, would bark orders at the men, 
march and countermarch them, and go 
through the manual of arms, backward and 
forward and seven hands round. When 
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the battle with the militia came, the strikers 
charged down Flat Top and fought bravely. 
The little man in the seersucker coat stayed 
with them, snapping orders at them, damn- 
ing them, coaxing them. And when the 
deputies gathered up the strikers for the 
trial in court two months later, the little 
man was still there. He was prospecting 
on a gopher-hole somewhere up in the 
hills, and was trying to get his wild-cat 
mine listed on the Salt Lake Mining Ex- 
change. No one gave bond for the little 
man in the seersucker coat, and he went to 
jail. He was Balderson. He seemed to 
give little heed to the trial, and sat with the 
strikers rather stolidly. Venire after venire 
of jurymen was ground through. At last 
an old man wearing a Loyal Legion but- 
ton went into the jury-box. Balderson saw 
him; they exchanged recognizing glances, 
and Balderson turned scarlet and looked 
away quickly. He nudged an attorney for 
the strikers and said : “ Keep him, whatever 
you do.” 

After the evidence was all in and the 
attorneys were about to make their argu- 
ments, Balderson and one of the lawyers 
for the strikers were alone. 

“They told me to take the part about 
you, Balderson; you were in the Union 
army, were n’t you?” 

Balderson looked at the floor and said, 
“Yes, but don’t say anything about it.” 

The lawyer, who knew Balderson’s 
record, was astonished. He had made his 
whole speech up on the line that Balder- 
son as an old soldier would appeal to the 
sympathies of the jury. Over and over the 
lawyer pressed Balderson to know why 
nothing should be said of his soldier record, 
and finally in exasperation the lawyer broke 
out: 

“ Lookee here, Baldy ; you ’re too old to 
get coy. I ’m going to make my speech 
as I’ve mapped it out, soldier racket and 
all. I guess you’ve taken enough trips up 
Look Out Mountain to get used to the alti- 
tude by this time.” 

The lawyer started away, but Balderson 
grabbed him and pulled him back. “ Don’t 
do it; for God’s sake, don’t doit! There’s 
a fellow on that jury that ’s a G. A. R. 
man ; we were soldiers together ; he knows 
me from away back. Talk of lowy; talk 
of Kansas; talk of anything on God’s 
green earth, but don’t talk soldier. That 
man would wade through hell for me neck 
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deep on any other basis than that.” Bal- 
derson’s voice was quivering. He added: 
“But don’t talk soldier.” Balderson 
slumped, with his head in his hands. The 
attorney snapped at him: 

“Were n’t you a soldier?” 

“Yes; oh, yes,’”’ Balderson sighed. 

“Did n’t you go up Look Out Moun- 
tain?” 

“Oh, yes, —that too.” 

There was a silence between the men. 
The lawyer rasped it with, “Well, what 
then?” 

“Well—well,’—and the tousled little 
man sighed so deeply his sigh was almost a 
sob, and he lifted up the eyes of a whipped 
dog to the lawyer’s, —“ after that I got in 
the commissary department —and—and— 
was dishonorably discharged.” He rubbed 
his eyes with his fingers a moment and then 
grinned foxily: “ Ain’t that enough?” 


ROOSEVELT is a mining-camp in Idaho. 
It is five days from a morning paper, and 
the camp is new. It is a log town with 
one street and no society except such as 
may gather around the big box-stove at 
Johnnie Conyers’s saloon. A number of 
ladies and two women live in the camp, 
and a few tin-horn “ gents” and about two 
hundred men. It is a seven-months’-snow 
camp, where men take their drama canned 
in the phonograph, their food canned, 
their medicine all out of one bottle, and 
their morals without benefit of clergy. 
Across the front of one of the canvas- 
covered log store-rooms that fringe the 
single street a cloth sign is stretched. It 
reads, “ Department Store,” and inside a 
dance-hall, a saloon, and a gambling-place 
are operating. Two years ago in this place 
a Kansas man from Willow Creek found 
Balderson, gray of beard, shiny of pate, with 
unkempt, ratty back hair; he was watery- 
eyed, and his red-veined skin had slipped 
down from his once fat face into draperies 
over his lean neck and jowls. He was in 
the dealer’s chair, running the game. 

The statute of limitations had covered 
all his Kansas misdeeds, and he nodded 
affably as his old acquaintance came in. 
Later in the day the two men went to Mrs. 
Smith’s boarding-house to take a social 
bite. They sat in front of the log house in 
the evening, Balderson mellow and remi- 
niscent. 

“Seems to me this way: I ain’t cut out 
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for society as it is organized. I do all 
right in a town until the piano begins to 
get respectable and the rules of order are 
tucked snugly inside the decalogue, then I 
slip my belt, and my running gear does n’t 
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but to stand a lawsuit or vanish. I have 
had bad luck, lost my money, lost my 
friends, lost my conscience, lost everything, 
pretty near’’-——and here he turned his 
watery eyes on his friend with a saw- 


Drawn by Jay Hambidge 


“CHARGED UP AND DOWN THE 


track. I get a few grand and noble 
thoughts, freeze to ’em, and later find that 
the hereditary appurtenances thereunto 
appertaining are private property of some 
one else, and there is nothing for me to do 
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PLATFORM IN AN ORATORICAL 


FRENZY” 


toothed smile and shook his depleted ab- 
domen, that had been worn off climbing 
many hills—“I ‘ve lost everything, pretty 
near, but my vermiform appendix and my 
table of contents, and as like as not I ‘ll 
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find some feller ’s got them copyrighted.” 
He heaved a great sigh and resumed, “ I 
suppose I could ’a’ stood it all well enough 
if | had just had some sort of faith—some 
religious consolation, some creed or god 
or something.” He sighed again, and then 
leered up: “ But you know—I’m so d 
skeptic!” 

Last spring Governor Balderson and two 
other old soldiers celebrated Memorial day 
in Roosevelt. They got a muslin flag as 
big as the flap of a shirt, from Heaven 
knows where, and in the streets of Roose- 
velt they hoisted this flag on the highest 
pine pole in all the Salmon River Moun- 
tains. ‘There were elaborate ceremonies, 
and to the miners and gamblers and keep- 
ers of wild-cat mines in the mountains 
assembled, Governor Balderson told elo- 
quently of the Battle of Look Out Moun- 
tain and demanded to know who carried 
the flag. It took three drinks to get him 
steamed up and four drinks to get it fin- 
ished, but there was long and tumultuous 
applause at the climax. At the fall elec- 
tion they made Balderson justice of the 
peace, a purely honorary office where 
every man is his own court and constable 
and jury and judge; but Balderson was 
proud of his official distinction, and levied 
mild tribute from the people who indulged 
in riotous living, compelling them to buy 
drink-checks redeemable only at his de- 
partment store. 

Word came to Roosevelt this spring that 
an outfit, thirty miles away at the head 
of Profile Creek, was sick and starving. It 
was a dangerous trip to the rescue, for 
snow-slides were booming on every south- 
ern hillside. Death would literally play 
tag with the man who dared to hit the 
trail for Profile. Balderson did not hesi- 
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tate a moment, but filled his pack with 
provisions, put a marked deck and some 
loaded dice in his pocket, and waved 
Roosevelt a cheery good-by as he struck 
out over the three logs that bridge Mule 
Creek. He was bundled to the chin in 
warm Coats, and on his way met Hot Foot 
Higgins coming in from Profile. Balder- 
son seems to have given Higgins his warm- 
est coat before the snow-slide hit them. It 
killed them both. Hot Foot died instantly, 
but Balderson must have lived many hours, 
for the snow about his body was melted 
and in his pocket they found Hot Foot’s 
watch. 

They buried him near the trail where 
they found him, and, stuck in a candle-box, 
over the heap of stones above him, flutters 
lonesomely in the desolation of the moun- 
tain-side, the little muslin rag that was once 
a flag. And they call the hill on which he 
sleeps “ Look Out Mountain.” 

Late this spring the mail brought to the 
office of the Boisé “ Statesman ”’ a battered 
woodcut half a century old. It showed a 
soldier’s face in profile, with a cap drawn 
over the eyes, with a waving mustache and 
a fierce goatee, and across the shoulders 
of the figure a military cape thrown back 
jauntily. With the old cut came an article 
in a young woman’s angular handwriting, 
done in pencil on wrapping-paper, which 
told, in spelling unspeakable, of the great- 
ness and goodness of Ex-Governor Bal- 
derson. It related that he was ever the 
“friend to the friendless”’; that, “ with all 
his worldly honors, he was modest and 
unassuming ’’; that “he had his faults, as 
who of us have not,” but that he was 
“honest, tried, and true’; and the memo- 
rial closed with the words: “ Heaven's 
angel gained is Roosevelt's hero lost.” 
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THE CONCLUSION OF. THE 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
TREATY 
TWO PICTURES BY ANDRE CASTAIGNE 


I, BONAPARTE DISCUSSING THE TREATY WITH 
TALLEYRAND AND MARBOIS 


Il. THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY BY MARBOIS, 
LIVINGSTON, AND MONROE 


Ir will be remembered that the Louisiana Purchase treaty was initiated 
by President Jefferson, formerly minister to France, and then sixty years 
old and half-way through his first Presidential term. 

The treaty was signed in Paris on the 2d of May, 1803, by Barbé 
Marbois, Minister of the Treasury, on behalf of Bonaparte, then First 
Consul and thirty-five years old; and on the part of the United States by 
Robert R. Livingston, United States minister to France, and James 
Monroe, afterward President, as special minister for the negotiation of 
the treaty, who had arrived at Havre about‘the 10th of April. 

‘*It so happened that on this very day [April 10], says Dr. Daniel 
C. Gilman in his ‘‘ Life of Monroe,’’ ‘‘ Bonaparte discussed with Talley- 
rand and Marbois the Louisiana question. They were divided in coun- 
sel: the conference was prolonged into the night, and the ministers 
remained at St. Cloud. At daybreak Bonaparte, having already received 
alarming despatches from England, summoned Marbois, who had ad- 
vised the cession, and said to him in substance: ‘I renounce Louisiana. 
Negotiate for its cession, Don’t wait for Monroe. I want fifty million 
francs; for less I will not treat. Acquaint me day by day, hour by hour, 
with your progress. Keep Talleyrand informed.’ Armed with these in- 
structions, Marbois sought Livingston. Before they met, Talleyrand had 
been unsuccessfully endeavoring to reach some point of agreement. He 
had asked Livingston if the United States wished for the whole of Louisi- 
ana. The answer had been No; but that it would be politic in France to 
give it up. The price to be paid was the matter in question.” 

After much bargaining Marbois proposed as the price eighty million 
francs, which was to include the sum requisite for the American claim- 
ants, twenty million francs, and this was acceded to. 

Dr. Gilman continues: ‘‘ This concluded the business. Marbois tells us 
that Bonaparte, when he heard what sum had been agreed upon, received 
the intelligence with opposition. He had forgotten or feigned to forget 
his original willingness to sell for fifty millions, and he objected to the 
allowance of twenty millions to the American suitors; but he soon grew 
calmer and acquiesced in the ce.sion. ‘I have given to England,’ he said 
exultingly, ‘a maritime rival which will sooner or later humble her pride.’ 
Some details were worked out in respect to the mode of payment; Mon- 
roe’s presentation to the Consul soon followed; and at length, May 2, 
the plenipotentiaries signed the French copy of the treaty, and two or 
three days later the copy in English. On the thirteenth day of the 
month a ratified copy was transmitted to Madison.” 
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THE DESPERATION OF 
MR. BOONE Srivex 


A STORY OF THE TENNESSEE 


MOUNTAINS 


BY ALICE MacGOWAN 


WITH PICTURES BY 


wR. BOONE SPIVEY was 
| “quare,” a mild eccentric, 
with a touch of the recluse, 
and, most discreditable of all 
Jin a mountain community, 
an old bachelor. 

“You kin manage hit this away, or you 
kin fix hit that away, or you kin fotch hit 
up t’ other way; you git your trouble fer 
your pains, fer nothin’ never comes of 
hit,” so ran the lament of his sister, Zu- 
lena ‘Toler (Heck Toler’s second), who felt 
deeply her brother’s offense against moun- 
tain society, and strove continually to have 
it removed. 

Boone welcome visitor at her 
house. A harmonious creature, at peace 
with himself, his Maker, and those about 
him, he was beloved of all children. The 
two sets of littke Heck ‘Tolers, from the 
eldest down to Zulena’s six months’ baby, 
adored Uncle Boone. 

Cliantha ‘Toler, Heck’s first-born, Zu- 
lena’s eldest stepchild, now something 
over sixteen years old, was a tall, flaxen- 
haired slip of a girl, womanly beyond her 
years, since she had helped to mother 
every child below her in age; silent, de- 
mure, biddable, Zulena’s right hand in the 
household. She and Uncle Boone had 
been inseparable friends ever since Zulena’s 
marriage to Cliantha’s father, when the 
little girl was nine years old. They seemed 
to possess a very complete and comfortable 
language of their own, for certainly they 
betrayed the greatest satisfaction in each 
other’s society, and their method of en- 
joying it was to sit for hours, mute and 
peaceful, side by side (possibly each one 
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“minding ” 
ruminating 


a little Heck Toler), the soft, 
gaze, which was common to 


the two, fixed upon each other, or upon 
the distant line of mountains. 

Miss Rhody Clack came into the Caney 
Creek neighborhood and entered upon the 
disturbance of Boone Spivey’s quiet scheme 
of life by way of Mandy Blacklock’s quilt- 
ing. She was twenty-four years old, an age 


that in a mountain woman would have 
called for the dreaded epithet “ old maid ” ; 
but this lady was of an exceedingly ener- 
getic and diverting disposition, and had, 
so far, succeeded in evading the just char- 
acterization of her condition. Being kin 
to Mrs. Blacklock, she had come to that 
lady’s quilting, and remained for a length- 
ened visit. Here she eagerly absorbed 
Boone Spivey’s history, and at once per- 
ceived in him the always possible victim. 
She laid hold upon Zulena, who came to 
the quilting, and instantly communicated 
to the sister, by hypnotic means, a furious 
determination to have the unoffending 
Boone wedded to Rhody by fair means or 
foul. 

Zulena invited the young woman to visit 
her indefinitely. Her own willingness to 
do and dare in the cause was nowise in- 
creased ; the deadly feature of this matri- 
monial campaign was Miss Rhody herself. 
Never before had Zulena been able to find 
an abettor in a marriageable girl. The 
mountain girl's attitude toward men and 
marriage is primitive, the hypothesis still 
obtaining in that society that the resolute 
lover seizes the female of his choice and 
weds her, but half subjugated. 

But Rhoda Clack was not a mountain 
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girl. Shehad been bornand bred in Straley- 
ville. And before ever Zulena ‘Toler came 
to Mandy Blacklock’s quilting, Rhody 
had looked (metaphorically) upon the 
Spivey place and found it good. In her 
capacity of marriageable female, she was 
made cognizant of the seven feather beds 
(“all with tickin’ on ’em as good as new”’), 
the three closets “jest a-bustin’ with bed- 
clothes, — blankets, quilts, kyiverlids, coun- 
terpanes, not to mention 
sheets and_piller-slips,” — 
the store of old-fashioned 
dishes, the pot-vessels, the 
mahogany bedstead, the 
tall old clock that had 
been Boone’s great-grand- 
father’s ; in short, the entire 
household plenishing. She 
had considered the number 
of horses, cattle, colts, and 
calves in Boone Spivey’s 
pastures. She was even 
aware of old Gabr’, the ill- 
tempered but revered old 
gander, who was a notori- 
ous and somewhat disrep- 
utable character. And she 
had decided in her own 
mind that the marrying of 
Boone Spivey was a thing 
which a determined woman 
could accomplish. 

When she had been a 
week at Mrs. Toler’s and 
had come to be fairly 
familiar with Boone’s mild 
countenance and _ apolo- 
getic manner, she had good 
reason to feel confirmed in 
her first decision upon the 
case. Boone himself she had 
seenducking assent to all his 
sister’s statements and ad- 
monitions, the least little Heck Toler in 
his arms, the rest of the brood swarming 
fondly over him. She remarked how he 
never came empty-handed (already in her 
heart she indignantly denied Zulena’s right 
to fleece that man, whom she regarded as 
her own lawful prey) ; and it was scarcely 
to be wondered at if Boone showed to her 
experienced eye as an undertaking so safe, 
so easy, so profitable that she marveled 
much he should have been left unat- 
tempted. She could not conceive of meet- 
ing with resistance; she had never heard 
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him offer aught remotely resembling op- 
position to anything on earth proposed to 
him. Rhody overlooked the fact, in making 
up her campaign beforehand, that she had 
never heard any woman propose matri- 
mony to Boone; and it therefore naturally 
did not occur to her that there was a pos- 
sibility the man might find, somewhere in 
his mild, compliant nature, the means to 
refuse, or at least to evade, this proposi- 
tion, if placed before him. 

She saw herself very 
clearly now, putting leading 
questions, artfully clothed, 
to the unfortunate Boone, 
making fatal suggestions, 
from which, having an- 
swered with affirmative 
ducks, he could scarcely re- 
treat safely and free. ‘The 
thing, in Rhody’s mind, 
was as good as done. She 
but waited the proper oc- 
casion for putting certain 
plans into action; and that 
occasion Elder Dance, the 
preacher of the unregen- 
erate name and the ener- 
getic type of oratory, fur- 
nished her. 

When the announcement 
went forth throughout the 
Caney Creek region that 
Elder Dance would preach 
at Little Shiloh meeting- 
house Sunday week, Rhody 
- saw her opportunity. Upon 
Boone’s next appearance at 
his sister Zulena’s, even his 
unsuspiciousness —_— recog- 
nized a scent of danger 
uponthetainted air ; and the 
harmless soul ensconced 
himself behind a_ solid 
rampart of little Heck Tolers. Vain bar- 
rier (chaff, indeed, to the fire of such 
assaults as were in store); for to him, so 
walled and buttressed, came Miss Rhody 
(the demure Cliantha, a child in her lap, 
sitting mute and motionless upon the porch 
edge) with the point-blank announcement, 
“Elder Daynce is a-gwine to preach at 
Little Shiloh a week from Sunday.” 

“Yessum, yessum, Miss Rhody.” (Sun- 
dry ducks.) 

“Of co’se you'll be thar, Mr. Boone?” 
“Yessum, Miss Rhody. Oh, yessum, of 
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“UPON THE ASTONISHED EYES OF THE ASSEMBLED AUDIENCE THERE DAWNED A VISION” 











co’se, Miss Rhody, I ’ll be thar.” (More 
ducks.) 

“Yass, of co’se,” meditatively. Then, 
looking absently away, “Yass. Well—I 
was jest a-thinkin’,” bringing her glance 
to bear on Boone’s placid countenance, 
upon which a ripple of distress played, “ye 
see, I ’Il be a-he’pin’ Miz Bushares—with 
her apple-butter. That ’s plumb over on 
Rock Creek, you know, Mr. Boone,” with 
a luscious smile. Boone ducked, but it 
was a shattered sort of movement, not the 

usual facile, comfortable duck. “Co’se 
" I ’m a-comin’ over to set under Elder 
Daynce.” On her victim’s face tiny beads 
of sweat began to show. “I ’Il come over 
airly. Be thar for both sermons, mornin’ 
an’ evenin’.” 

“Ye-yessum ; bethar,” ejaculated Boone ; 
and there was another mutilated duck. 

“Miz Toler—yo’ sister— Miz Tolershe’s 
invited me to spend another month with 
her—but, of co’se, unless thar ’s some 
one to ride over here with me from Shi- 
loh—” 

Rhody’s bolt was sped. Never in his 
life had such an alternative confronted the 
unhappy Boone. To go his harmless way, 
make his crops, do his part “by each and 
every,” this had served him thus far. But 
simple-minded as he was, Boone Spivey 
read this situation clearly enough. To ride 
home with Miss Rhody Clack from Elder 
Dance’s Sunday evening meeting was to 
ride with Rhody Clack for the rest of his 
natural days! 

His wild eye lighted upon his sister as 
she moved about inside. “W’y, yessum, 
Miss Rhody, of co’se, Sis’ Zuleny and 
Brother Heck—of co’se, they ’ll be proud 
to have ye come a—”’ 

But Zulena had not labored these many 
years to make a married man of her 
brother to blench now at sight of mere 
temporary suffering upon his part. She 
hardened her heart as she met the gleam 
of those patient brown eyes fixed implor- 
ingly upon her. “ Aw, law me! Miss Rhody 
cain’t count on me. Ef that thar baby’s 
tooth don’t come through (his gums is that 
swelled and feverish ’at he ’s a-hollerin’ 
day an’ night), I don’t reckon I ’ll get to 
go nary step to Elder Daynce’s meeting, 
ner Heck neither.” And thus cruelly 
abandoning him to the enemy, Mrs. Heck 
Toler scooped up the baby upon her long 
arm, with a dexterous twist seemed to ex- 
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tract from him a piercing yelp, and disap- 
peared with him into the house. The next 
instant she put a flushed face through the 
doorway to say: “Of co’se I ’ll be a-look- 
in’ fer ye Sunday evenin’ week, Miss 
Rhody. Boone—brother Boone—of co’se 
he ’Il—”’ 

She withdrew her head. With a pitiful 
glare about him, Boone ducked. It was a 
gesture of utter hopelessness; but as his 
head came up from that duck, his tor- 
mented eyes encountered another pair of 
eyes fixed on him from the further edge 
of the porch. Blue eyes they were, big and 
soft and sweet. And they were full of 
tears. If Miss Rhody Clack had come, in 
the bountiful goodness of her heart, all 
the way from her distant home in Straley- 
ville to enlighten Boone Spivey as to the 
condition of his affections, to make known 
to him his own desires, powers, and inten- 
tions, she could not have managed the 
matter better than she had now succeeded 
in doing. Cliantha, his pet among all the 
children (or so he had always held her to 
be), was weeping. Her pretty blue eyes 
were full of tears. And why? Because 
he had submitted weakly to Miss Rhody 
Clack’s aggressions, and was about to ride 
home with her from Sunday evening meet- 
ing, which, as clearly to Cliantha as to 
Boone and the others, included and an- 
nounced the riding with the damsel, and 
with her alone, henceforth and forever. 

Miss Rhody, having made her point, 
withdrew, clothed with smiles, to the re- 
gions whither her ally had retired. The 
two, the victim struck incidentally and the 
intended victim, were left in peace upon 
the porch with their usual array of little 
Tolers, they sitting thus through the sum- 
mer afternoon, silent for the most part; 
but when Boone had brooded long and so 
intently that the children tugged in vain for 
recognition, he lifted his head and spoke 
to Cliantha. They talked for some time 
in their gentle, disjointed, inconsequent 
way ; and when Boone finally left, Cliantha 
(as was not uncommon) went, a little one 
in each hand, away down to the far gate 
with him, and was back barely in time for 
supper. 

It had gone up and down the mountain 
trails, speeding gaily from cabin to cabin, 
from spur to spur, from pocket to pocket, 
that Boone Spivey, who had never in the 
course of his thirty-six years been known 
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to pay any attention to a girl, was to beau 
Miss Rhody Clack home from Sunday 
evening meeting; and the attendance, al- 
ways large, was prodigiously augmented. 
Elder Dance, of the unregenerate name, 
a valiant fighter in the ranks of the book- 
pounding, loud-shouting, fear-striking gos- 
pel army, seized the occasion to baste 
thoroughly the hosts of the unconverted, 
seeing that he had them before him in 
numbers. They were in his hands; what 
fortuitous chance had put them there he 
knew not; it was his sole concern to see 
that they got “a good sound latherin’” as 
they went ontheir way. During this season 
of flagellation, Boone Spivey, Miss Rhody 
Clack, and the young Cliantha were in 
their places, in the fierce eye of public ob- 
servation. 

If the youth of the Caney Creek neigh- 
borhood had looked to see Boone shrink 
from the notoriety of his position, they 
were disappointed ; for instead of being in 
the corner to which his natural modesty 
usually counseled him to retire, he was sit- 
ting pretty well forward near the middle of 
the “men’s side,” smiling, ducking Assent 
to all suggestions addressed to him. ° Miss 
Rhody had come a little late (Boone was 
already in his seat), and, dismounting with 
the assistance of several officious beaus, 
had walked up the aisle in a tremendous 
fluttering of ribbons and fringes and tur- 
key-tail fan, and taken a prominent seat. 
Beside her young stepdaughter, the per- 
fidious Zulena showed a bit shamefaced. 
The girl had, so far as the public knew, 
no part in this interesting game. 

Throughout the morning service the 
suppressed and delicious excitement sim- 
mered and bubbled. During the midday 
dinner-hour, a season of relaxation and 
social intercourse, it boiled violently. The 
sense of expectation was almost intolerable 
when Boone walked out of the little log 
church, and, neither shrinking nor courting 
the encounter, met and was excessively 
conversed with by Miss Rhody, The male 
half of the community stood in groups, 
whispering, sniggering, and commenting. 

“T reckon that there Straleyville gal ’s 
got old Boone up a tree.” 

“Yass, law! She sholy have. That 
Straleyville lady she ’s mighty peart. 
Yass, law! Up a tree, and fur out on a 
pow’ful high limb.” 

“But I somehow cain’t git hit into my 
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mind,” confessed Uncle Josh Swafford, as 
he leaned pensively backward against 
Little Shiloh meeting-house and narrowed 
his eyes, which were at the moment fixed 
upon the two persons under discussion— 
“T cain’t somehow git hit into my mind 
that that there young Straleyville lady is 
ever a-gwine to, git Boone penned up be- 
fore a preacher and git the harness buckled 
on to him—I cain’t, to save me.” 

“She’s pow’ ful diff'runt from mountain 
gals.” 

“Oh, yass, she sho air that ; and mebby, 
when I ’ve onct seed her a-leadin’ Boone 
off home this evenin’, I ’ll be able to see 
her (in my mind) with him all penned up 
reg’lar before Elder Daynce or Brother 
Musgrove, license and all. But I cain’t do 
hit now—not to save me.” 

As the moment for dismissing the after- 
noon (or, in Southern phrase, the evening) 
meeting approached, every eye in the 
house (including Miss Rhody’s) was fixed 
upon Boone’s peaceful, unconscious face. 
His shoulders drooped gently, as though 
they assented once for all to whatever prop- 
osition might be made them. When at 
length Elder Dance dismissed the people, 
they flocked out hastily and in silence, 
and stood gazing in open and eager curi- 
osity for the principal actors to appear. 
Miss Rhody —seasoned veteran though she 
was—felt the nervous pressure. A distinct 
twitter was in her manner; she giggled un- 
easily. 

“Blamed ef the hull thing ain’t true! I 
wisht you ’d look at Boone Spivey,” whis- 
pered a tremulous voice; for Boone had 
shuffled valiantly up to Miss Rhody, un- 
hitched her nag, and was essaying to hoist 
her one hundred and sixty pounds of some- 
what cumbrous bulk into the saddle. The 
victim was calm; he was easy; he was 
fairly affable: it was the spoiler who twit- 
tered and trembled and giggled. 

“One—two—three—now! Up ye go! 
Oh—er—ow! Well,” mildly from Boone 
(faithfully disposed to hang on to the foot 
she had coyly resigned to him ; Miss Rhody 
thereby came near foundering and upset- 
ting a large contingent of the Shiloh meet- 
ing). The spectacle was held to be as fine 
a thing of the kind as ever a mountain 
community, scarce of entertainments, had 
been vouchsafed. 

“ One—two—three!”’ the patient Boone 
counted again. Again he conscientiously 











heaved. Once more Miss Rhody flopped, 
collapsed, giggled. At the third attempt, 
she went up with a rush, to land, squealing 
and tittering, half across the saddle. But 
she was finally located, the bridle passed 
up to her, the long calico skirt adjusted, 
and to Boone’s meek inquiry, “ Now, Miss 
Rhody, air ye all right?” she replied, red, 
smiling, flustered, that she was; and he 
disappeared toward the thick grove at the 
back of. Little Shiloh meeting-house “to 
fetch his ridin’ critter.” 

Into a lull in the manufactured con- 
versation of both men and women (a sort 
of orchestra to fill in the waits of this in- 
teresting play) there broke the accents of 
Boone Spivey’s raised voice. “ Haw, Bolly! 
Haw, you Bolly! Haw, I say, you Boli- 
var!” And, the next instant, upon the 
astonished eyes of the assembled audience 
there dawned a vision which is still un- 
forgotten throughout the Caney Creek 
neighborhood: Boone Spivey, astride the 
gigantic white steer, old Bolivar, his hat, 
much battered, sitting on one ear, his hair 
in disarray, his trousers pulled up on his 
long legs displaying an extensive section 
of dubious white home-knit sock, his heels 
thumping old Bolly’s sides, a long stick or 
ox-goad in his right hand, serenely urging 
the beast in the way which he desired him 
to go. 

For a moment no sound broke the 
Sunday stillness of the mountain-side but 
Boone’s voice and the hollow thumping of 
his heels upon the wayward Bolly’s sides. 
Every man’s jaw was dropped; the wo- 
men stared with incredulous eyes. Miss 
Rhody’s state was beyond description. The 
next instant, such a shout went up as 
shocked the decorous and the pious. The 
boys and young men abandoned themselves 
to their rapture. Hats were flung into the 
air ; youths clutched oneanother and rolled 
over and over in mad embrace, roaring 
and moaning with pure delight. The girls 
and younger women, after a hesitant glance 
about, also yielded to the infectious hilarity 
and sank down, laughing hysterically. It 
was old Bolivar’s first experience as a 
regular saddle-horse; and, moreover, the 
screaming, the flourishing of hands, hats, 
and sticks, the jumping and gesticulating, 
somewhat disturbed his usual calm placid- 
ity. He would neither haw nor gee ac- 
cording to order; and Boone, seated on 
his back, with a face of supernatural inno- 
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cence and gravity, plainly found consider- 
able difficulty in getting him forward at all. 
Miss Rhody Clack came to herself. 
With a look of rage about her, upon the 
capering multitude, a glance at Boone 
which was a strange compound of amaze- 
ment, anger, and awakened interest, she 
turned her horse, and uttering an ex- 
clamation which was drowned by the plau- 
dits of the crowd, began to move away. 
“Hold on, Miss Rhody,” Boone gently 
expostulated. “Waita bit. I’m a-comin’; 
but my beast ain’t so swift as yourn, an’ 
he’s sorter flustered by all this yere to-do.” 
At the first sound of Boone’s voice Miss 
Rhody had unconsciously halted. Now 
she turned one wild glance over her shoul- 
der, and vociferating something which was 
again lost in the general outcry, brought 
the switch down upon her horse’s flank. 
The bony sorrel gave a surprised and in- 
dignant jump which well-nigh unseated 
his furious rider, and then plunged for- 
ward, Miss Rhody heading him, not for 
“Sis’ Zuleny Toler’s,” but toward Rock 
Creek and Aunt Faithful Bushares: the 
news of this public downfall would not 
have reached those remote regions. 
Zulena Toler’s feelings, as she stood, 
rigid and frozen, looking on at this singular 
spectacle, were strangely mingled. Boone 
had at last shown himself a man. That he 
had turned on Miss Rhody and her, his 
sister, she understood perfectly. In his 
own curious way he had flatly, not to say 
violently, refused the marriage they would 
have thrust upon him; and Zulena’s femi- 
nine heart could not help applauding him, 
however little she might like his methods. 
As for the young Cliantha, she stood as 
she had throughout this scene, beside her 
stepmother, but with averted gaze, as 
though her thoughts were elsewhere. 
Boone himself, looking mournfully after 
the departing fair one, shook his head 
gently, and said with mild reproof: “‘You 
boys ort n’t to holler and carry on that a- 
way. Hit ’s put Miss Rhody plumb out. 
I cain’t never ketch her now; she’s a-gwine 
too fast.’”’ Then, amid the renewed howls 
of delight which greeted this speech, he 
turned the great white steer, not without 
difficulty, and moved off down. the road, 
leaving behind him a legend which would 
live longer than the youngest child there 
present. 
Observing his course, they noted that 
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Boone turned old Bolly into the lane which 
led toward the Spivey place. 

It was Wednesday of that week that the 
first buggy ever known in the Caney and 
Rock Creek neighborhoods was seen upon 
the comparatively good bit of road that 
leads from the Spivey farm over to Heck 
Toler’s. Out of this buggy stepped Boone 
Spivey, hitched the nag at the big gate, 
and walked up (the confessed, the loudly 
proclaimed lover in every fold of his store- 
bought suit, in every movement of his 
self-conscious body) to the front door. A 
few moments later he came down again, 
with Cliantha, in a pink calico frock, with 
cheeks two shades pinker. In the door 
stood Mrs. Heck and wiped her eyes upon 
her apron hem. 

“That ’s Boone—quare to the last! Ef 
he ’d so much as said ‘Clianthy,’ I ’d ’a’ 
been tickled to death. They air jest made 
fer one another, ef he zs thirty-six and her 
only sixteen. She ’s as say-nothin’ as 
Boone is. They ‘ll never fuss—they 
would n’t nair one of ’em talk enough to 
do that. Well, well, hit ’s sorter cur’us— 
but hit’s better than what I was a-strivin’ 
to bring about,” as she recalled Miss 
Rhody Clack to her mind, and that young 
lady’s open hints in the matter of Boone’s 
generosity to his sister and her children. 
“She ’d ’a’ been a reg’lar shrew, I don’t 
misdoubt.” 

Boone and Cliantha, driving along the 
road in the new buggy and in a state of 
gentle, wordless felicity, were overhauled 
by Uncle Josh Swafford. “Howdy! 
Howdy!” challenged that worthy. “Well, 
I be blamed!” (Engagements and ap- 
proaching marriages are supposed secrets 
from the public in mountain society. No 
comment of this nature was_ possible. 
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Uncle Josh’s eyes questioned the quiet 
faces before him, and twinkled with de- 
light.) “Heared the news?” 

“T don’t well know,” responded Boone, 
mildly. “What news, Uncle Josh? ’Bout 
Sutro’s cow?” 

Uncle Josh dwelt keenly on Boone’s 
face. Was this extreme innocence alto- 
gether natural? “ Naw,” he drawled, “not 
about nair cow—’bout Miss Rhody.” 

“H’m,” said Boone; “ Miss Rhody is a 
fine lady, a mighty fine lady; and she 
could sing tribble—” Boone shook his 
head gently, as signifying that language 
was inadequate to praise properly Miss 
Rhody’s treble. 

“M’m, yass,” drawled Uncle Josh ;“ well, 
Miss Rhody she won’t prob’ly sing no 
mo’ tribble in‘Caney Creek.” He paused, 
but receiving no encouraging inquiry from 
the two silent ones before him, was obliged 
to explode his bomb unaided. “She made 
Sylvanus Bushares haul her and her trunk 
to Straleyville—clean to Straleyville—a- 
Monday mornin’, they do say’’; and the 
old man sat flicking hisnag’s neck, awaiting 
the reply which he should have the plea- 
sure of disseminating. He waited some 
time. Finally Boone spoke, and Uncle 
Josh pricked his ears eagerly, Cliantha 
meanwhile resting her quiet gaze upon 
the distant horizon line. 

“T ain’t a-gwine to sow nair acre of 
summer wheat, Swafford. I’ve done made 
up my mind—” 

“Aw! Git along with ye!” Uncle 
Josh’s voice, half-laughing, half-indignant, 
cut across Boone’s gentle drawl. “Boone 
Spivey, ye ’re a plumb skeesicks!” And, 
with a stroke of the switch, he was away, 
leaving the placid two in the new buggy 
to continue their triumphal drive. 








From the painting by William M. Chase 
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A GROUP OF WESTERN POETS 


Hoosier Spring-Poetry 


WHEN ever thing ’s a-goin’ like she’s got a- 
goin’ now— 

The maple-sap a-drippin’, and the buds on 
ever’ bough 

A-sort 0’ reachin’ up’ards all a-trimblin’, ever’ 
one, 

Like ’bout a million brownie-fists a-shakin’ at 
the sun! 

The childern wants their shoes off ’fore their 
breakfast, and the Spring 

Is here so good-and-plenty that the old hen 
has to sing. 

When things is goin’ “his away, w’y, that ’s 
the sign, you know, 

That everthing ’s a-goin’ like we like to see 
her go. 


Oh, everthing ’s a-goin’ like we like to see 
her go! 

Old Winter ’s up and dusted, with his dratted 
frost and snow; 

The ice is out the crick ag’in, the freeze is 
out the ground, 

And you ’ll see faces thawin’, too, ef you ’ll 
jes look around. 

The bluebird ’s landin’ home ag’in, and glad 
to git the chance, 

’Cause here ’s where he belongs at, that’s a 
settled circumstance; 

And him and Mister Robin now ’s a-chunin’ 
fer the show. 

Oh, everthing ’s a-goin’ like we like to see 
her go! 


The sun ain’t jes p’tendin’ zow.- the ba’m is 
in the breeze; 

The trees Il soon be green as grass, and grass 
as green as trees; 

The buds is all jes eechin’, and the dogwood 
down the run 

Is bound to bu’st out laughin’ ’fore another 
week is done. 

The bees is wakin’, gap’y-like, and fumblin’ 
fer their buzz, 

A-thinkin’, ever-wakefuler, of other days that 
wuz, 

When all the land wuz orchard-blooms and 
clover, don’t you know— 

Oh, ever’thing ’s a-goin’ like we like to see 
her go! 

James Whitcomb Riley. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


June 


COME, with thine old-time witcheries of life, 
Oh, thou full-breasted mother, hasten thee, 
Lest on some winter-weary sense there fall 
Too late thy rose, and humming of thy 
bee! 


So late thou art! 
days 
We heard thy tread in heart of earth and 
tree, 
And felt thy breath until each leafing vine 
Yearned for thy sensuous touch to make it 
free. 


Through many pulsing 


Through barren months, all bleak and cold 
and gray, 
We watched, like children through 
muffled pane, 
A tender signal from a beckoning hand, 
But only saw frost-flowers through the rain. 


the 


Come, coax the shyest blossoms of the 
year! 

Bless us, sweet mother! Make the palest 
smile, 


And, with our storm-roughed cheeks against 
thy breast, 
Give us thy beauty for a little while. 


No changelings call thee, for our hearts are 
thine ; 
Thou holdest that which keeps all things 
in tune, — 
Rose-leaves and kisses, love and life’s red 
wine, — 
Oh, golden-hearted, peerless, perfect June! 


Virginia Frazer Boyle. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 


The Uncharted Blue 


IMMORTAL ruler of the boundless air, 
Unmindful of the nether world’s advance, 
Canst thou not hear strange footsteps on thy 

stair? 

Across the reaches of thy vast expanse 
Dost thou not hark far signal calls, and see 
The flash of lights whose colored beams are 

all unknown to thee? 
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Above the swarming hives of earth’s domain 
Behold the gleaming tower and temple rise, 
Built in the lofty workshop of a brain 
That knows no boundary to its high em- 
prise. 
There science toils with vision keen and true, 
And purpose strong to challenge fate in the 
empyreal blue. 


What though thy kingdom hath nor lands 
nor seas, 

The waves of ether break thy cliffs among; 

What though thy couriers run with winged 


ease 
From pole to pole, the world of thought is 
young, 
And lightnings have been harnessed to a 
word, 


And speech on chords invisible from shore to 
shore is heard. 


From out the central Soul an essence flows 
More subtly vibrant than thy realm hath 
known; 
It touched the primal dust, and Man arose 
To make the secrets of all things his own. 
His march has been a million million years, 
And he would make the stars his tents, his 
battle-ground the spheres. 


All bravely to thy gates he comes at last, 
The conqueror to the unconquered air ; 
Soon on thine ear shall fall his bugle blast, 
Soon from thy walls his crimson banners 
flare. 
Soul-free of fear, not death itself shall stay 
Self-poised and will-creating Man upon his 
conscious way. 
Charles Eugene Banks. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


Waking 


OH, the long dawn, the weary endless dawn, 
When sleep’s oblivion is torn away 
From love that died with dying yesterday, 
But still unburied in the heart lies on ! 


Oh, the sick gray, the twitter in the trees, 
The sense of human waking o’er the earth; 
The quivering memories of love’s fair birth 

Now strown as deathless flowers o’er its 

decease ! 


Oh, the regret, and oh, regretlessness, 
Striving for sovranty within the soul! 
Oh, fear that life shall nevermore be 
whole, 
And immortality but make it less! 


Cale Young Rice 
LovISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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** Ask of Me not my Strength” 


ASK of me not my strength to match with 
thine — 
The strength that lies in cunning, nimble 
thought; 
For what was worthiest in me, though 
wrought 
In darkness, gave I thee with the first sign 
Of love between us; and the gift was mine 
Of heart and soul in one great rapture 
caught, 
Of tears and smiles into strange union 
brought ; 
Oh, Love, a poor return for the divine 
Sweet touch thy claiming hand made known 
to me! 
Yet now that I have learned all that thou art, 
Shall I not praise my inefficiency, 
My poverty of light, my weaker part? 
Since, in exchange for these, thou couldst 
to me 
Intrust thy great, thy glorious, childlike 
heart. 
Louisa Fletcher Tarkington. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


The Rural Muse 


ELUSIVE Thing, 
Creature of lisping leaf and vibrant wing, 
The gold and amethyst of autumn bloom, 
Of heart-close echoes in lush woodland gloom, 
And the child-voiced call 
Of the waterfall — 
The Rural Muse!—she whom the days invite 
With song and laughter, sun and sacred night. 


At dawn, 

With misty draperies updrawn 

Above the dew, 

Tripping from clover-top to clover-top, 
She tiptoed through 

The meadow-lands. 

I saw her stop 

To lift with gentle hands 

One wee 

Bewildered honey-bee 

Still half asleep, 

Drugged with night’s fragrance deep. 


At noon’s high tide 

She rested laughingly beside 

The brawny harvest-hand 

And fanned 

His ruddy throat, or pressed 

Her cheek against his rugged chest; 
And yet, 

While still his brow was wet, 

She fled, and hid 

Up where the oak-leaves and the katydid 
The summer spent 

In futile plaint and argument. 
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And so 

She wanders to and fro, 

A gentle sprite 

Of sun- and moon-shine, shade and night, 
In many moods, 

Filling fancy’s interludes 

With sweet emprise 

And winsome loneliness; 

Yet always, in the evening calm, 
A soft caress, 

A holy balm 

She brings to tired eyes, 

And hearts that beat 

In rhythms tensely incomplete 
Till sunset nestles in the sea 

As love in the heart of memory. 


Ray Clarke Rose. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


How Fear Turneth Aside Favor 


ONE told me, “Sorrow draweth near! ” 
The heart in me turned faint with fear; 

I hid within a darkened room 

And shrank and shuddered at the gloom. 


When I crept forth and day was dead, 
“Lo, in the high noontide,” they said, 
“A great Joy-Angel halted nigh 

Your close-barred portal—and passed by.” 


Alice Williams Brotherton. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Going 1 
DRAW de curtain wider — wider; let me see 
de sun; 
I ’ll be trab’lin’ higher ’n it is ’fore de day is 
done. 
Prop a cheer ag’in’ de door, an’ let me heah 
de breeze 


Soundin’ like a runnin’ ribber ’mong de 
china-trees. 


Sing de ‘‘Rock ob Ages,” Phillis, sing it soft 
an’ low— 

Dat’s de tune I wants to heah ag’in afore I go. 

Don’t you choke an’ sob, ol’ oman; sing it 
brave an’ bol’: 

Ah, dat music—seems to me it ’s singin’ in 
my soul! 
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Listen! Don’t you heah de dog? 
what makes him howl: 

Las’ night, up on top de house, dere sot a 
whoopin’ owl; 

Den dat whippoorwill—you knows you’se’f 
you heared it cry— 

All dem things has knowledge ob a pusson 
gwine to die. . 


I knows 


I’s a-gwine to glory, Phillis, ’way up in de 
sky, 

Whar de houses is ob gol’, an’ you ’ll come 
by an’ by. 

I ain’t gwine to settle down yit; dey will le’ 
me wait 

Tell you comes to jine me t’rough de neber- 
shettin’ gate. 


Take me easy as you kin, an’ lif? me up in 
bed ; 

Fotch an extry pillow heah, to put beneaf 
my head. 

Dar—lI’s ready, now, to hab de paf to heb- 
ben showed— 

Dem ’ar guidin’ angels mus’ be stoppin’ on 
de road. 


Phillis, do you reckon dat a harp is hard to 


lay? 
S’pose | ’ll l’arn to pick it, ef I practise ebry 
day — 
Hark! 


De angels is a-comin’; heah ’em fly, 
kerswush ! 

Dere mus’ be a mons’ous covey, comin’ wid a 
rush. 


Heah ’em flyin’ down de chimbley ! 
ain’t de win’— 

You cain’t heah ’em ’ca’se yoah ears is stop- 
pered up wid sin. 

Glory! Glory! Glory! 
I ’s a-gwine ! 

I’s de one dat’s taken, you’s de oder lef’ 
behin’ ! 


No, dat 


I’s a-gwine; yes, 


Angels is a-stan’in’ roun’ me, hol’in’ out dey 
han’s ; 

Now I sees de ribber Jordan, runnin’ in de 
san’s. 

Don’t you see dat angel, p’intin’ at it wid his 
sword ? 

Hush—don’t ’sturb me talkin’: I ’s a-lookin’ 
fer de ford! 

Irwin Russell. 
VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI. 


1This poem, by the young Mississippi writer whose work was familiar to readers of this magazine 
two decades ago, has been published, we believe, in the St. Louis ‘‘ Republican,” but is not included 


in the author’s poems in book form.—EDIToR. 


1875 the Hon. Chedomille 
Mijatovich, now thrice am- 
bassador from Servia to 
Great Britain, and a mem- 
ber of the Hague Peace 
Convention, was Minister of Finance in 
Servia.! One of the lesser duties of that 
office was to issue permits for the ex- 
ploration of Servian ruins; for, since the 
conquest of Servia by the Turks in the 
fourteenth century at the famed battle of 
Kosovo, when the last of the Servian 
czars—Czar Lazar—was slain, Servia has 
been a land of buried treasure. For five 
centuries the land was terrorized by its 
ruthless conquerors, while one by one its 
castles and palaces were destroyed; the 
only places of safety were subterranean 
vaults, and in a short space of time much 
of the wealth of the country was carefully 
secreted. The long duration of Turkish 
tyranny was responsible for the loss of 
much buried wealth, and in the last hun- 
dred years the number of the seekers for 
alleged family treasures in Servia has com- 
pelled the government to recognize the 
peculiar situation and place restrictions 
upon such search. Treasure-seekers have 
been obliged to obtain from the Minister 
of Finance regular application blanks ; and 
when these have been filled out, the Min- 
ister of Finance has passed upon them. 
In the year mentioned (1875), an old 
man appeared at the home of Minister 
1 The sources of this record are the manuscript 
account of August Boyn’s experiences in Servia, 
by the Hon. Chedomille Mijatovich, and the au- 
thor’s interviews with him; letters from the 
Servian guide, Karl Schmidt, to Mrs. August 
Boyn, as well as letters to the author from Mr. and 
Mrs. Mijatovich, Mr. John Boyn, the United 
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Mijatovich at Belgrad, and inquired of 
the servant who answered his summons if 
that was the home of the Servian minister 
who had married an American lady. The 
servant replied affirmatively, Mr. Mijato- 
vich having married Miss Elodie Lawton 
of Boston, the two having met while stu- 
dents together in Germany some years 
before. The stranger was soon admitted 
to the minister’s office. 

“He was a stalwart, honest-looking 
man,” Mr. Mijatovich records, “perhaps 
sixty or sixty-five years of age; he had 
broad, strong shoulders, and was five feet 
and ten or eleven inches in height. His 
forehead was square and well developed ; 
his features were fine and regular, but 
rather heavy; his gray eyes ever seemed 
to have a kindly smile in them; he wore a 
full, round beard, already turning from 
dark brown into gray, like the thick but 
short-cropped hair on his distinctively 
noble head.” 

The stranger introduced himself as 
August Boyn von Lazar, and said he was 
a small farmer in Minnesota, in America, 
and had come to Servia to find property 
which had belonged to his forefathers. He 
spoke a peculiar mixture of German and 
English. 

“ From Minnesota, in America!” said Mr. 
Mijatovich, in surprise. “ You must be very 
sure of success to come such a distance.” 

“Yes,” August Boyn answered quietly, 
“T am sure of success.” 

States Commissioner of Pensions, and the Adju- 
tant-General of Minnesota; and the death-certifi- 
cate of August Boyn at the Belgrad hospital, 
countersigned by the British consul, Mr. White. 
An interview with Mr. John Boyn and Mrs. 


August Boyn, in January, 1904, afforded much 
additional information. —A. B. H. 
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But the minister’s surprise became 
amazement when the old man made known 
the reason for his confidence. Under his 
arm he bore a huge leather-bound, brass- 
clasped family Bible, the blank pages of 
which contained the family record. Within 
the book four large, closely written sheets 
were loosely laid. 

A word or two of Servian history is ne- 
cessary in order to understand these docu- 
ments. The heir of the last Servian Czar 
Lazar, who met his ' 
death at the battle of 
Kosovo, was his son- 
in-law, Milosh Obilitch, 
the hero of Servian bal- 
lad and story. In the 
palace of the Obilitches 
the royal line was per- 
petuated until it was fi- 
nally destroyed by the 
Turkish invasion of 
1704. 

The family record 
showed that August 
Boyn was the son of 
Johann Boyn, born at 


was made by order of Minister Chedomille Mijato 
born at Brandenburg, vich and sent ‘to the widow. 





On the back of the photo- 
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service, and later because my bodily health 
was impaired. About the secret I will give 
you verbal information. Here I wish to tell 
you something about the years of my child- 
hood, and how I have fared. 

My father was prince in Servia. I was born 
in the year 1697, in the castle of Shumadis, 
and I was reared in the castle of Shabatz, on 
the river Sava. It was in the year 1704 that 
the great movement was started which brought 
on the country a Turkish tyranny more terrible 
than ever before. One night I awoke sud- 
denly and was almost 
blinded by the reflex of 
the flames as the light 
from burning buildings 
colored red our windows. 
In that very moment an 
old servant shouted to 
me: “Get up, Andreas! 
We have not a moment 
tolose! The Longbeards 
are upon us!” We called 
the Turks“ Longbeards,” 
and I was always in great 
fear of the terrible men 
who came to our town 
only to murder or steal 
people. So I sprang at 
once from my _ bed, and 
the servant caught me 


Burglau, July 12,1784; AUGUST BOYN VON LAZAR the s 
he, in turn, was a Son This portrait is from a photograph of August Boyn in his arms. Phere was 
i } & ° 
of Frederick, who was as he lay dead in the hospital at Belgrad, Servia. It great shouting on all 
, ay 


sides, and my mother 


‘ graph Mme. Mijatovich wrote: ‘‘ August Boyn von rushed breathless into 
May 7,1744; Frederick 


Lazar. Obit 3/15/77. 

was a son of Andreas 
Obilitch von Lazar, who was born in the 
castle of Shumadis, in Servia, in 1697, and 
reared in the castle of Shabatz, on the river 
Sava. August Boyn, therefore, was the 
great-grandson of the last known heir to 
the throne of the old Servian czars. 

August Boyn’s sheets contained the life- 
story of his great-grandfather, Andreas 
Obilitch, and an account of the family 
secret. The former portion of the docu- 
ment was shown to Minister Mijatovich; 
the latter portion August Boyn would not 
show to any eyes. Mr. Mijatovich trans- 
lated the portion seen by him as follows: 


Brandenburg, 1st of May, 1750. 
My SON FREDERICK VON LAZAR: I de- 
liver to you my last dispositions concerning the 
family treasure which 
I have from Servia, 


the room, calling me. 

At that moment sev- 
eral shots were fired near us; one door near us 
fell down, broken by heavy blows from outside ; 
avolume of smoke rushed in, and the sparks fell 
all about us. A crowd of men ran in, howling 
out furious menaces, and their raised sabers 
looked blood-red in the flames. Terrified, my 
servant dropped me from his arms, and I rolled 
under a bed in the corner, just as some one with 
one sharp stroke of an ax cut in two the head 
of the poor man. I cried out as I sawthem catch 
my mother by the hair and slash at her with 
their swords,—I can see still that fearful scene 
in all its bloody details, —but I must then have 
become unconscious, for when I recovered my 
senses I found myself lying among dead bodies 
alone. 

Shortly after that some one lifted me up 
and carried me out of the house into the street. 
There they wiped from my face the blood 

splashed upon it, and 


carried me away toa 
and about my = Mee carriage, the horses 
rents. | was unable Wy of which were lashed 
totravel there myself, sharply till they gal- 


first because I was 


loped as fast as they 


bound by military AUTOGRAPH OF AUGUST [BOYN] VON LAZAR could. We saw every- 


LXVIII.—30 
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where around us villages in flames and great 
numbers of men and cattle rushing away in 
wild confusion. From time to time we passed 
long rows of carts and carriages, and panting 
men loaded with bundles of household goods ; 
all were hastening as fast as they could toward 
the forest of Shumadia, where I myself was 
being carried. When we arrived there we were 
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and finally became one of the famous tall 
guards of Frederick the Great. At the end 
of the wars he settled down as an inn- 
keeper at Brandenburg. In his stories the 
old innkeeper made such frequent use of 
the word vojna or doyna, meaning “ battle,” 
that his inn became known as the Gasthof 


























From a photograph 


MME. ELODIE LAWTON MIJATOVICH 


received with great rejoicings. I was taken out 
of the carriage and passed from hand to hand. 
Every one seemed delighted to see me alive 
and began to caress me. 

At last my guide and rescuer took me from 
the arms of the people, carried me into a hut 
made of piled-up logs, and told me to rest 
there. He told me he was a servant of my 
parents, that his name was Ephraim Nadus- 
datz, and that he had saved me from a sense 
of his duty and loyalty to his late master. The 
people called me Andreas Obilitch. They 
made huts and houses for themselves in the for- 
est,and Ephraim Nadusdatz built also a house 
forustolivein. Ashe was clever in curing the 
diseases of horses and cattle, he gained enough 
for us to live, but I had often to travel with him. 


Leaving at last the forest home, An- 
dreas crossed into Hungary and Silesia, 


zur Boyne. Boyne or Boyn became the 
family name. 

His great-grandson August was born in 
Chemnitz, August 5, 1818, and emigrated 
to the United States in 1850, settling at 
St. Paul, Minnesota. His oldest living son, 
John Boyn of Princeton, Minnesota, was 
born in 1852. 

On December 10, 1863, August Boyn 
enlisted in Company F, Eighth Regiment, 
Minnesota Infantry Volunteers. One year 
later he was wounded near Murfreesboro, 
‘Tennessee. 

Returning at the close of the war, Au- 
gust Boyn settled down on his farm two 
miles from Princeton. 

As the years went by and his son became 
of age, August Boyn began to talk of going 
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to Servia. His wife and son advanced every 
objection to his plan, but without avail. 
“When I come back,” he used to say, 
“we shall never want for anything more.” 

Thus he talked for a number of years. 


From a photograph by Lafayette. 
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a week in the latter city, evidently having 
his important document copied there. 
Such was the man, then, who was pre- 
sented, a little later, to the Servian Minister 
of Finance and who asked permission to 


Halt-tone plate engraved by H.C. Merrill 


CHEDOMILLE MIJATOVICH, SERVIAN MINISTER AT 
THE COURT OF ST. JAMES 


Possibly the objections raised by his family 
tended to make him unsympathetic and 
reticent; at least, neither his wife nor his 
son knew anything definite concerning the 
nature of the papers upon which he based 
his high hope of better things. At last, early 
in the year 1875, he determined to go, and 
on a spring day set out from Princeton for 
St. Paul, his Bible under hisarm. He spent 


search in Servia for the possessions of his 
ancestors, which were supposed to have 
been taken from the Obilitch castle and 
buried in an underground chamber be- 
neath or near it. He told Mr. Mijatovich 
that Andreas Obilitch, the Brandenburg 
innkeeper, had left definite information 
concerning this apartment in his docu- 
ment, affirming that an old servant had 
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shown him the site of the apartment and 
allowed him to enter it. 

He made no claim to title or position ; 
he desired only permission to find the 
family treasure-house. Though pitifully 
handicapped in many ways, unacquainted 
with the country, with small financial re- 
sources, and, above all, ignorant of every 
word of the Servian tongue, the old ex- 
plorer was eager to begin his search. 

He was urged by the Minister of Finance 
to begin his explorations in the district of 
Shabatz, where, ac- 
cording to Servian 
traditions, Czar La- 
zar lived. The old 
man, however, had 
become impressed 
with the ruined castle 
of Avala, a long two 
hours’ ride from Bel- 
grad; its position on 
the summit of a hill 
which looked down 
upon two __ rivers 
seemed to impress 
Mr. Mijatovich with 
the fact that Boyn’s 
document gave some 
such commanding lo- 
cation as the site of 
the treasure-vault in 
question. 

Being unsuccessful 
in this quarter, how- 
ever, the patient man 
passed on in the fall 
of 1875 to the re- 
gion Mr. Mijatovich 
had suggested, where, 
about Podrinje, the peasants still treasure 
vivid traditions of the court of Obilitch, 
the son-in-law of Czar Lazar. Here the 
old man found a friend in a schoolmaster 
Milojevitch, and seems to have searched 
this region over carefully throughout the 
winter of 1875-76, but with no success. 

In the spring of 1876 he moved his 
quarters to Shumadia proper, in the very 
center of Servia, procuring for himself, at 
this time, the friendship and assistance of 
a young German joiner, Karl Schmidt by 
name, who went with him as guide and in- 
terpreter. From a letter this Schmidt wrote 
to August Boyn’s wife at a later date, we 
secure a faint glimpse of this indomitable 
old man as he kept doggedly at his task. 


From a tintype. 
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JOHN BOYN (THE SON OF AUGUST BOYN VON 
LAZAR) IN 1877, AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-FIVE 
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Since I have traveled a great deal with your 
husband, August [Schmidt wrote], and we 
have also lived together as brothers, I must 
communicate with you, . since we have 
passed through a great deal together in dis- 
tress and also when things have gone well. 
We have often passed the night under the 
sky and have had nothing [to eat], but it has 
nevertheless grown red [become day]. So it 
was, too, the last time when we went on a jour- 
ney to Kragujevatz, and from there still farther 
to Schaeganjevatz, where he believed he would 
find the treasure; but he was again deceived 

there, as was I, too, for 
I have taken no pay 
from him; for we had 
agreed that if heshould 
find the treasure he 
would make me a rich 
man, because I, too, 
am a poor man, and 
so have we traveled to- 
gether. 


The war with Tur- 
key broke outin 1876, 
and Boyn’s work was 
virtually at a stand- 
still; his son affirms 
that hethen went into 
Germany, spending 
the winter of 1876-77 
with relatives there. 
But early in the year 
1877 he was back in 
Servia, with Schmidt 
again as his guide. 
In May Mr.and Mrs. 
Mijatovich were glad 
to see August Boyn 
again at their home 
in Belgrad. “ He was 
exceedingly sunburnt,” Mr. Mijatovich 
records, “and looked older, but his gray 
eyes were beaming with pleasure as he 
exclaimed to us, smiling: 

“*Well, I have found the place.’ 

“*Indeed?’ I replied, not a little sur- 
prised, for neither of us could believe he 
would be successful. ‘Are you quite sure 
you have found it ?’ 

“* Quite sure,’ Boyn replied ; ‘perfectly 
sure.’ There was a quiet determination in 
his voice, which was exceedingly impres- 
sive. ‘All the descriptions I have agree 
with the location, and the signs in the re- 
gion match perfectly the plans I told you 
I have with me. I have indeed found the 
place.’ 
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But you have not proved it,’ I cried, 
‘you have not opened the vault ?’ 

“*No,’ replied Boyn; ‘I was not alone, 
and could not enter. This is why I have 
come at once to you: to beg for a company 
of soldiers to protect me while I open the 
place and remove the contents. For I can 
open it easily now I have found it.’” 

Mr. Mijatovich felt great hesitancy in 
applying to Prince Milan for troops. If 
the old man proved to be in error, the 
minister would be placed in an uncom- 
fortable position. So he answered Boyn: 

“*T cannot at this moment obtain a de- 
tachment of soldiers to protect you; but I 
will do this if you will go back once more 
and follow out again your plan and again 
prove the ground. When you have become 
as sure as it is possible to be without open- 
ing the vault, go to the nearest station and 
telegraph me; I promise you faithfully that 
I will go at once to the palace and myself 
beg from the prince the orders necessary 
to give you the utmost protection.’ 

“My friend was plainly disappointed 
with my answer. He stood still a moment, 
looking at my wife and myself, and we 


both felt the utmost sympathy for him in 
his distress. My reply, we could see, was 
totally unexpected, and yet, at the time, I 
could give no other. After a few moments 
August Boyn spoke very quietly and with 
out any show of bitterness or anger: 


“we 


Very well. Although | am perfectly 
sure that I have found the place, I will do 
as you suggest. I will go back and verify 
carefully all of the proofs of identity I 
possess, and then telegraph you and wait 
for the troops or police to protect me.’ 

“ Mrs. Mijatovich shook hands with him 
most regretfully, and remembering that he 
had mentioned personal danger to which 
he had been and might again be subjected 
by rough men who watched him, she of- 
fered him a small American revolver, which 
she had kept during our residence on the 
Servian frontier, when we often slept within 
hearing of the Turkish cannon. But Boyn 
refused the weapon, saying: 

“*Since I left the army I never carry 
arms. My life is in God’s hands, and let 
his will be done. I am not afraid of per- 
sonal danger, but I do not want our family 
treasure carried away by robbers.’ ” 
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May passed away, with June and July. 
No word came from August Boyn to Mr. 
Mijatovich until the 10th of August. On 
the evening of that day a man came hurry- 
ing to the home of the Minister of Finance, 
bringing the startling news that in a little 
hut on the outskirts of Belgrad an old 
man lay dying who could mention only 
one name, “ Mijatovich, Mijatovich.” 

Mr. Mijatovich hurried away with the 
messenger, taking a servant with him. 
“ Quite outside the town boundary,” affirms 
Mr. Mijatovich, “not far from what then 
was called Eastern Vroteha, near the hay- 
stacks of the garrison, in a very dirty little 
hut, on a bare wooden bed, nearly naked, 
lay August Boyn. His skin, formerly so 
healthy and cleanly, was as yellow as an 
orange, and in every way he was an utterly 
changed man. When he opened his eyes 
he seemed to recognize me; he tried to 
speak, but could make only inarticulate, 
unintelligible sounds. His thin fingers 
worked convulsively, as if to convey infor- 
mation; but I could not understand. 

“At once I sent my servant to Dr. 
Kongourobsky of the state hospital, to ask 
for men and an ambulance to take the sick 


man thither. I myself called on Prince 
Milan’s physician, and begged him also to 
do everything possible for the invalid, and 
asked him to send for me at once if he 
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recovered speech or seemed in any way 
to change. I left August lying clean and 
seemingly comfortable and content in one 
of the best hospital beds, and his gray eyes 
lighted up as kindly as of old. I left him, 
hoping that he would soon recover speech, 
but it was not to be. On the morning of 
the 13th a messenger informed me that he 
had died without ‘being able to make him- 
self understood. 

“Mrs. Mijatovich was unable to put 
away the thought that the man had been 
poisoned by those who had watched him 
at work just when they believed he had 
achieved success. I asked, therefore, that 
a post-mortem be made; this was done, 
but no sign of poison could be found.” 

The Servian ambassador to England 
intends to follow up the Boyn case. “I 
intend,” he affirms, “one day—Deo vo- 
lente—to search for the Boyn treasures, 
after I collect all possible information. I 
should always consider the family of Au- 
gust Boyn von Lazar as rightful heirs of 
everything we eventually may find.” 

The guide Karl Schmidt wrote, asking 
that John Boyn come to Servia himself and 
continue his father’s search for the family 
treasure; but Mr. Boyn affirms that he 
cannot go digging for wealth in Servia 
while there is so much stump-digging to 
be done in the potato belt of Minnesota. 
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From a photograph of the group in marble by Solon H. Borglum 
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A SCULPTOR OF THE PRAIRIE 


SOLON H. BORGLUM 


(Born in Utah, resident in Nebraska, student of Indian life in South Dakota) 


BY FRANK SEWALL 


“ development of a dis- 
tinctively American school 
of art requires certain con- 
ditions which it is easier to 
define than to realize. The 
alternative presents itself, 
either of bringing over the foreign artist 
into the atmosphere of American life, or 
of sending our own artists with their home- 
born ideals to take shape under the train- 
ing of the best foreign schools. Too often 
the going abroad of the American artist 
results either in the loss of the American 
tone and inspiration in his work or in its 
subordination to school mannerism and 


technique to such an extent that any dis- 
tinctive native element disappears. ‘Thus 
we have Americans taking prizes in the 
Salon, but usually for pictures that most 
nearly approach the French ideals, while, 
on the other hand, our artists are apt to 
hring from abroad not only the technique 
of the foreign school, but the more depress- 
ing and repellent aspects of its spirit. 
There have, of course, been many notable 
exceptions. Saint-Gaudens and French 
have put a distinctive American motive 
into monumental sculpture, while men like 
Whistler and Sargent lend us the luster of 
their names by producing works distin- 
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guished by the universal rather than the 
local quality of their genius. 

A very interesting approach to the 
realization of the ideal .conditions is 
brought to public notice in the works of 
the American sculptor who is the subject 
of this sketch. The approval of the jurors 
of the Paris Exposition of 1900 was shown 
in the award to Mr. Borglum of a silver 
and a bronze medal, the former for the 
pieces “The Scout” and “The Lame 
Horse,” the latter for the bronze casting 
of “The Buffalo.” Even in the represen- 
tations here shown, the reader will not fail 
to detect a freedom of handling and a 
deep feeling of sympathy with the life of 
the American far West which could be 
born of nothing but a living experience 
and a long and conscientious study of its 
scenes and characters. 

Solon Hannibal Borglum was born in 
1868, in Ogden, Utah. During his infancy 
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his parents removed to Omaha, where they 
still live. Most of the son’s early life was 
spent on his father’s ranch in western Ne- 
braska. In that free and bracing life there 
were born in him ideals of form and senti- 
ment such as no Old World experience 
could produce. ‘These forms were those 
of a genuine art-inspiration, because ori- 
ginating in a joyous experience, in a career 
which he had chosen from love. His high- 
est ambition in his youth was to become 
a successful ranchman. It was not until 
his twenty-fourth year that he yielded to 
the persuasions of his brother John, an 
artist residing in Santa Ana, California, 
who urged him to come and live with him 
and begin the study of art. After a period 
of initiatory study there Solon went to the 
Art School in Cincinnati, where, under 
Rebisso, he began the study of sculpture 
and the anatomy of the human figure and 
the horse. 


From a photograph of the group in clay by Solon H. Borglum 
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From a photograph of the group in bronze by Solon H. Borglum 


COW-BOYS LASSOING WILD HORSES 


The young realist from the West was 
not one to treat his art irreverently. He 
exhausted every means of arriving at the 
truth of nature, and for this purpose carried 
his study of anatomy into the city’s reposi- 
tory of dead animals, where he might dis- 
sect the bodies of horses to.his satisfaction. 
It is said that for six months he devoted 
one day a week to these anatomical studies. 
No veterinary surgeon in the country was 
his superior in the knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the horse. In the surgical institute 
of the city he also pursued his studies of 
the human anatomy so far as to entitle 
him to a diploma had he desired it. 

In the second year of his studies in the 
Cincinnati school he won the home schol- 
arship, and in a few months left this coun- 
try for Europe, intending to make only a 
short visit. In Paris he began to work on 
“The Little Horse in the Wind” and a 
group of “Cow-boys Wild 
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Horses."” He became so absorbed and 
interested in his work that he decided to 
remain and finish it for the Salon. The 
group was accepted, favorably placed, 
and attracted much attention, while “The 
Little Horse” was purchased by the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum. So much interest 
had Borglum inspired among artists in 
Paris that they advised him to remain 
and produce a large work for the next 
Salon. This resulted in his exhibiting in 
the next year the life-size group, “The 
Stampede of Wild Horses.” ‘The animals 
are represented at the brink of a precipice, 
and the wild motion, the pause, the horror, 
the plunge are all powerfully depicted in 
the skilfully chosen pose. “The Little 
Lame Horse” was exhibited in bronze. 
Both of these pieces received the mention 
honorable, 

The summer of 1899 Borglum spent 
among the Sioux of Crow Creek Reser- 
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vation in South Dakota. Here he studied 
the Indian, not alone from without but 
from within, entering with sympathy into 
his interests and his occupations, and 
learning to know him through genuine 
friendly and human companionship. ‘This 
he was enabled to do through the good 
offices of the Rev. Hachaliah Burt, an 
Episcopal clergyman, who for years has 
been the spiritual fatherand guide of the In- 
dians of that locality, and who interpreted 
their talk, and with his help these taci- 
turn Indians were induced to lay aside their 
reserve and to pose for the young sculptor 
at his will. Not less strange and subtle 
was Borglum’s use of the Indian pony as 
an art subject. Here, too, by truthfulness 
to nature he won the final approval even 
of the French critic, accustomed as he is 
to the majestic outlines of the typical 
French horse. “The Little Lame Horse” 
has won his laurels even in Paris. ‘The 
Indian and the pony, the scout and the 
cow-boy, are subjects having a certain 
pathetic interest in common, and they are 
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treated by a sympathetic artist, wholly new 
to the art of the Old World, in a manner 
to bring into art a new motive. One feels 
in the production of young Borglum’s 
chisel the man himself, the free citizen of 
the great West, whose vision is as broad 
as the prairie sky, whose muscle is as firm 
as his heart is tender, and whose eye looks 
straight for truth. 

At the Exposition of 1900 were shown 
the two works, “The Little Lame Horse,” 
which had been exhibited in the Salon of 
1899, and the new work produced after 
his sojourn in South Dakota, “The Indian 
Scout" or “ On the Border of White Man’s 
Land.” Inthe Salon of 1900 wasalso exhib- 
ited “ The Buffalo,” which afterward was 
given a medal for the casting by the Paris 
World’s Fair jury; in the Salon of 1899 
“The Stampede of Wild Horses,” already 
mentioned, which by request was placed 
in the center of the United States pavilion 
in Paris; and in the Salon of 1898 “ The 
Horse in the Wind” and “ Cow-boys Las- 
soing Wild Horses.’’ Other works of Mr. 
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INDIAN MEDICINE-MEN DANCING (FOR THE ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR) 











Borglum’s are “The Rough Rider,” “The 
Sand Storm,” “ Horse and Colt,” “ Horse 
and Snake,” and “ The Indian War Dance.” 

The piece which probably has aroused 
the most interest of all thus far exhibited 
is “The Indian Scout.” It was shown in 
Omaha on the return of the artist from his 
three months’ sojourn with the Indians, 
and thence was taken to Paris, where it 
underwent some changes in the design be- 
fore being sent to the Exposition. The 
models for the group were none other than 
a scout of General Custer, the famous 
Black Eagle and his pony which figured 
in the celebrated skirmish along the Mis- 
souri River in the early seventies. It repre- 
sents an Indian crouching beneath his 
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horse at the brink of a precipice and gaz- 
ing searchingly for the enemy beyond, 
The pony stands patiently ready to bear 
his master away at an instant’s warning. 
If we may not claim for Borglum a tech- 
nical proficiency that makes him a present 
rival of his elders among American sculp- 
tors, no one can deny the existence of a 
conscientious skill, an exquisite fiber, and 
a thrilling motive in his productions, that 
seem to be born of American skies and to 
breathe the spirit of American life. Time 
and a reverence for form and for the real- 
ism which a true and high love of nature in- 
spires will do their part in developing in him 
the ability to produce other works distine 
tively American and of permanent value. 
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down the slippery iron stair- 
case to catch the San Fran- 
cisco Limited. She was making her way, 
step by step, in front of him; her slender, 
warped body, in its cheap new traveling- 
suit, swayed weakly sidewise beneath the 
careening load of telescope, bandbox, 
bags, and bundles heaped upon her left 
arm. The right hand steadied a dumpling 
child in a frowzy white cloak, who paused 
on each alternate step to vent her wrath 
and terror in a howl which resounded even 
above the roar of the trains below. Ruther- 
ford pushed to her side and caught the 
toppling pyramid from her arm. She turned 
with a startled gasp which changed to a 
smile of relief. 

“Thank you. She belongs to that there 
lady in the lace collar yonder. She has 
five kids and three telescopes to get aboard 








the excursion train, so I told her I'd see 
to this one.” A curious blue shadow 
crossed her face; she turned her head 
away, as she spoke, with a_ shuddering 
cough. “ Draughty down here, ain't it? 
Yes, lovey, you can go to mama right 
away. ‘Thank you kindly, sir.” 

“San Francisco Limited just pulled out,” 
said the gateman, curtly. “ Next train out 
is Tourist No. 4. Goes in twelve minutes. 
San Francisco? No; Phoenix. No more 
’Frisco trains till six to-night.” 

Rutherford went back to the struggling 
mob at Gateway No. 4. He would go to 
Phoenix instead of San Francisco, then. 
He might as well be starting for Duluth 
or Timbuktu, for that matter. Disaster 
had beaten down upon him so swiftly, 
so pitilessly, that he still went numbed be- 
neath the shock. Only one instinct stirred 
in his dulled brain—the frantic animal 
craving to slink away, to hide himself from 
the eyes of all his kind. 
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“MAKING HER WAY STEP BY STEP” 














Tourist No. 4 overflowed with a dis- 
tracted horde, cumbered with the unwieldy 
luggage of a long migration, wrangling 
shrilly over seats and berths. Rutherford 
stumbled through the crowded aisles to 
the Pullman, and huddled down behind 
a newspaper in the farthest corner. ‘There 
was no one aboard whom he knew, Hea- 
ven be praised! He shrank with a physi- 
cal sickness of dread from the thought 
of meeting a familiar face. His friends 
had meant well, he told himself, in the old 
contemptuous phrase. ‘They had condoled 
dutifully, they had advised bountifully. 
Their amiable platitudes seared like acid; 
their sympathy was the rasp of a rough, 
kindly hand across an unhealed burn. If 
he could just once get away, alone, he 
could summon his courage and face this 
ruin, so he insisted, as he sat fretting the 
dragging minutes through. For he was 
yet too dazed to know that he fled not 
from things visible, the scourges of asso- 
ciation, but from his own most merciless 
judgment, aroused, implacable. 

‘the prairie world slid past his window, 
a broad, unrolling tapestry of dun field 
and silver water, stark tree and crouching 
hill. He loosened his grip on the papers 
and lay back in his chair, striving deliber- 
ately to mark out his course for the weeks 
to come. He would go to work at once; 
the heavier his task, the greater the strain, 
the better it would be for him. He would 
begin all over again. He would build up 
his life as other men built, with no foun- 
dation but the rock of his own integrity. 
At least his own name was not smirched, 
that was one straw of comfort. And yet— 

If he faced the truth, was it not his do- 
ing, all this monstrous tangle ? Was there, 
then, no blood upon his idle, careless 
hands ? 

The wheels took up his thoughts and 
swung them into hideous beating rhythm. 
He shut his eyes: they blazed before him, 
letters of fire. He covered his ears: he 
might as well have tried to still the throb 
of his own heart. 

“He did—his best. You tempted— 
tempted—tempted. He did—his_ best. 
You did—not care.” 

“He had a good salary, better than the 
house paid anybody in father’s time,” said 
Rutherford, resentfully. “Oh, yes; I know 
I ought to have watched the business, I 
should n’t have left it all in Ralph’s hands. 
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It gave him every chance to speculate, and 
I dare say Bertha pushed him to it. She 
could never forgive the fates that he had n’t 
been born to my place. My place!” 

“His best—his best. You tempted— 
tempted—”’ 

He saw, as in a glass, the passing of 
these last flying weeks. He saw himself, 
easy, debonair, unconcerned, sauntering 
through life as he had sauntered these 
twenty years; the dilettante manager of a 
business so solidly founded, so splendidly 
manned, that it could not decline, even 
under his lax hand; the complacent host 
of every passing star; the patron of art and 
charity and science; the tranquil, selfish 
drone. He heard the murmurs of his 
friends when rumors of the great panic to 
come breathed from lip to lip; he heard 
his own incredulous laugh. What had his 
solid, conservative house to fear from a 
blow like this? He heard Ralph’s stam- 
mering demur when he proposed for the 
first time in ten years to glance over the 
books with him, “just to pacify them.” 
And he heard the newsboys’ shrill, exul- 
tant chant through the freezing November 
dusk as he dragged up the steps to his 
own door and fumbled past the crape for 
the key: 

“ All about the Rutherford failure! 'T’ree 
millions! Embezzlement! Forgery! Sui- 
cide!” 

Ralph and Bertha had fled days before 
his thefts were discovered. Ralph’s old 
father, that gentle prince of uprightness, 
lay dead by his own hand, stricken down 
before the horror of his boy’s shame. 
Rutherford’s mother, whose flickering life 
had held its spark for years only in the 
hushed air of peace with which his love 
surrounded her, sank away within the week. 
She was the last of his race, the one be- 
loved tie. 

The intolerable wrench of his bereave- 
ment tore at his heart afresh. Surely he 
could not blame himself that she was lost 
to him. Ever since his father’s death the 
doctors had warned him that the slightest 
shock might prove fatal. He could not 
keep the word of their ruin from her. But 
the cause of the ruin ? 

He locked his shaking fingers over the 
arms of the chair. If he should die to- 
night, no matter where or how, the news- 
papers to-morrow would extol him as a 
man of blameless life, a public benefactor, 
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an honortohisname. His record lay open 
in the sight of all men. There were no 
blots, no ugly lapses, He would be pub- 
licly honored, deeply mourned. Yet he 
looked back upon his days aghast, heart- 
sick. Wasted, and worse than wasted! 
The duties that he had neglected had 
turned to temptations in the weaker hands 
that had essayed them. ‘The opportunities 
that he had thrown away were as traps for 
the feet of those who followed him. 

At all events, he was carrying out every 
obligation that rested upon him now. He 
had paid every penny of the liabilities 
which Ralph's defalcation had left. Of 
all his wealth there remained to him only 
the roll of money in his pocket. He had 
met every demand, he had faced the un- 
escapable kindnesses of his friends. And 
now his house was fallen; his name, for 
three generations a pledge of honor in his 
city, was blotted from its records; and he, 
the last of his race, went his way alone. 
He was a coward to go, he told himself, 
quivering. Yet what else could there be 
left for him to do? Assuredly, it would be 
better so. 

The train drew into a dingy station. He 


hurried out on the platform for a turn in 


the cold air. At the station door he brushed 
past the girl whom he had aided on the 
stairway. She looked up at him with a 
quick little greeting glance, which faded 
instantly when she saw that he did not 
recognize her. She was laden to the limit 
of her strength again; this time with pon- 
derous cups and saucers, and a huge pot 
of steaming tea. She struggled aboard the 
train unaided, but paused on the top step, 
gasping in a paroxysm of coughing which 
threatened to jerk the tray from her hands. 
Rutherford, glancing up mechanically, saw 
the blue shadow settle about her mouth. 
He knew its meaning by bitter experience. 
He sprang up the steps and caught the tray 
from her hands as she reeled over against 
the door. 

“Seems like I’m more bother than I’m 
worth,” she said, with an embarrassed 
laugh, when she could get her breath 
again. “There ’s two old ladies aboard 
who did n't bring no lunch along; thought 
they could buy it on the train. They had n’t 
no notion it was so expensive on the ‘diner,’ 
and I found out they ’d made up their 
minds to go without supper; so I never 
said a word, but just slid off and got it. 
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This tea is only a quarter a pot, and the 
buns go with it. I think they can get two 
cups apiece out of it, easy. Thank you 
very much.’”’ Her homely, gentle face 
colored painfully as he insisted upon car- 
rying the tray into the car. “ You certainly 
are obliging, sir.” 

He went on to the Pullman, his mind 
already swaying back into the inevitable 
round. He did not think of her again until 
he stepped off the train at Kansas City next 
morning for breakfast. She stood at the 
lunch-counter, hurrying the dumpling child 
and a sister two sizes smaller through their 
meal, and snatching sips of coffee between- 
times. In the clear light her face shone 
with an alabaster translucence; her gray 
eyes were wide and black with fever; 
pinched blue shadows deepened piteously 
in chin and throat. She did not see him 
as he passed her and stood near by. 

“Don’t gobble so, Minnie precious! The 
train won’t get away. You want a piece 
of pie, Sadie? Oh, but we ’ve spent all the 
money mama gave me for your breakfast. 
Well, there, there!’’ She dived reluctantly 
into the battered little chatelaine which 
hung at her belt. “I guess I’m rich 
enough to treat you both to a piece; but 
don’t tell mama, mind.” 

She lifted her pudgy charges to the floor, 
and started away. 

“You ain’t finished your own breakfast, 
ma’am,”’ called the waitress. “ There ’s time 
enough.” 

“TI don’t believe I’d care for any more, 
thanks,”’ she said, with pretty courtesy. 

The waitress looked after her with un- 
derstanding eyes. Rutherford caught her 
glance. 

“She ain’t gettin’ West any too soon,” 
she said grimly. “And if I ’m any judge, 
she ’ll never travel thisroad no more. I’ve 
seen ’em before, that gritty—” Her voice 
fell as the girl came hurrying back. 

“T declare, I ’most forgot gra’ma!”’ she 
laughed. “One of the other ladies is mak- 
ing her some coffee, but I promised I ’d 
bring her a doughnut, and maybe an egg. 
They ’re five cents apiece? M-m, maybe 
I'd better—yes, I guess I will. She thought 
they ‘d taste heartsome. Come on now, 
Sadie. Don’t stumble!” 

Late that afternoon the train conductor 
came through the Pullman, pausing from 
seat to seat. “Is there a doctor here?” he 
repeated swiftly, hardly waiting for reply. 
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“ Lady very ill in the tourist sleeper. Doc- 
tor here ?”’ 

Rutherford looked up, stung by an in- 
stant conviction. “If it’s lungs or heart, 
I might know something to do,” he said 
hastily. “I’ve had a little experience. Is 
it that young woman—” 

“Lungs, they said,” answered the con- 
ductor. “ Hemorrhage, I guess. ‘They ’re 
all makin’ such a fuss, I could n’t half 
understand. Mighty sweet-lookin’ girl she 
is, too. It’s a pity.” 

Rutherford followed him to where she 
lay, an ashen heap, on a pile of mattresses. 
‘The women hung over her, with wild and 
futile efforts to aid. The mother of five 
fanned her distractedly with the baby’s 
hat; the two old ladies clung to her cold 
hands. 

Rutherford cleared them away and made 
her as comfortable as his slender know- 
ledge permitted. She rallied presently and 
looked up with a shamefaced smile. 

“Seems like I’m always pestering you,” 
she said at last. There was no shadow of 
coquetry in her tone; she looked at him 
with the same quiet gaze that she gave 
small Minnie, sniffling at her elbow. “It 
is n't any matter. I ’ve had a lot worse 
spells than this.” 

Rutherford straightened the pillows 
about her, and found a screen to shade 
her eyes. She put out an unsteady hand 
for her bag as he would have swung it on 
the rack. 

“TI ’ve got a knitting pattern in there I 
was just getting out to show gra’ma when 
I began to cough,” she whispered. “ Let 
me find it now, and you give it to her. 
She ’Il think I’m all right if you do that, 
and she ’s worrying, poor soul.” 

She fumbled with the lock: the bag 
opened with a jerk, spilling its contents 
into the aisle. Rutherford stooped to pick 
them up. There was a deck of cards; a 
roll of cheap fancy-work, flimsy little 
doilies and centerpieces; a box of check- 
ers, which clattered to the farthermost end 
of the car; a bundle of magazine illustra- 
tions, cut out and neatly mounted ; strings 
of kindergarten beads; a handful of paper 
dolls, radiant in gilt and tinsel. 

He put them back with as punctilious 
care as though he handled jewels of price. 
The girl’s tense face relaxed as she looked 
at him. 

“You ’ll think I’m awful silly, to bring 
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those fancy things along,” she said under 
her breath; “but I knew there ’d most 
likely be children and old folks, too, on the 
train, and I thought maybe some dolls and 
pictures would help to piece out. It 's 
kind of hard, a trip like this. And there ‘Il 
be sick folks where I’m going, and maybe 
they ‘ll get some fun out of them, too. 
You never can tell what ‘Il strike them 
right. And I had n't anything else to 
bring.” 

“T ‘d like to see anybody who would n’t 
enjoy them,” said Rutherford, carelessly. 
“When I was a kid, I ’d have given the 
eyes out of my head for pictures like those 
to play with.” 

Her eyes brightened eagerly; her thin 
little work-scarred hands groped for the 
roll of dolls. “ WVoudd you, honest ? Well, 
you ought to have seen that little Sadie 
last night! Her mother had only one 
berth, so I took her and her sister in with 
me; and she went to sleep hugging that 
littlest doll. It was just sweet to see her! 

“It ’s nice to have children around 
when you ’re traveling,” she went on, after 
a while. “It does n’t make it quite so— 
lonesome. ‘There never was any at home 
but just me; I guess that was why I always 
wanted to teach, so ’s I could be with 
them. I did cadet the year after I finished 
at the high school,’”’—there was a proud 
little pause, —“ but somehow there was n't 
any steady place open for me, so I went 
into the stores instead. I’ve clerked ever 
since, ‘most twelve years, an’ | never was 
sick once, not till this winter. I guess | 
got kinder tired.” 

Rutherford looked at her blanched little 
face, her shriveled throat, the widening 
lilac circles beneath her eyes. Yes, she 
was tired. 

“It ain't easy to leave home, is it?” she 
went on. “Seems to me like I ’ve left a 
piece of me behind in Galesburg; I can’t 
imagine how my job is going to hobble 
along without me.” She laughed, a wraith 
of a ripple. “I have n't any folks of my 
own, either; and sometimes | used to think 
I ‘d like to leave there and go to Chicago 
to live, specially after father died. And 
yet it did n’t seem fair to him for me to 
go away. He always did so much for 
everybody, and | felt as if I could n’t 
bear for people to forget about him. 
Mother was one of the dependable kind, 
too. She always had the ministers and the 
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teachers to stay at our house when there 
was a convention; and she was president 
of the Ladies’ Aid five years running. 
Father was n’t much of a hand to push to 
the front, but he did his part, and more. 


Drawn by C. D. Williams. 


“SHE 


He could take care of sick folks better 
than any doctor; they 'd send for him to 
help out on a fever case when he was 
going on seventy; and there never was a 
tramp come to the house that he was n’t 
fed, and helped to a job, and treated like 
he was aman. Somehow I could n’t stand 
it for folks to forget about father.” 

Before Rutherford’s mind drifted a 
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vision of the great hospital that bore his 
father’s name. He saw his mother as she 


went her lovely way through life, a saint 
of gentle ministry. The day before she 
died she had begged for pen and paper 
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THE LITTLE ARIZONA STATION” 

that her tired hand might send a word of 
love toa friend bereaved. He set his teeth 
on a groan. 

“Then maybe I thought there was some 
things 7 could do better than anybody 
else.” A whimsical dimple glinted in her 
cheek, mocking her calm pretense. “ ‘There 
was the Literary, and the Boys’ Club, and 
the choir, and the Minerva Historical So- 
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ciety, and the mission Sunday-school. Then 
last year I took a class of six little girls, 
about as big as Minnie here, and taught 
them to sew. They were lots of fun, but 
they took considerable time.” 

“Where in the world did you find time 
for half these things?” said Rutherford, 
sharply. 

“Oh, I did n’t have to go back to the 
store but two evenings a week, and I had 
Friday afternoon off. I liked it all right. 
Sometimes the church work kind of heaped 
up. I used to bake a lemon cake for them 
whenever they had a sociable; mother 
used to do that, and I hated to stop con- 
tributing. And I always marked all the 
comforters, ready to tack. That used 
to be her share, too. But I liked it. I 
only wish there ’d be something like that 
for me to do when I get out to Sum- 
mit Camp. That ’s where I ’m going, 
you know, that outdoor hospital. But—I 
don’t know.” 

Rutherford could not meet the piteous 
prescience in her gaze. 

“You ’ll find plenty to do,” he said. 
“You ’ll be a godsend.” 

A breath of color flickered into her 
cheek. “I ‘ll just Aave to do something 
for people!” she breathed. “I can’t stand 
it any other way. You don’t know how 
good folks have been to me. The girls at 
the store made me a present of this dress, 
coat and all.” She stroked the cheap little 
braided jacket with reverent fingers. “ And 
the minister’s wife she packed my trunk 
for me, and the children—” her lashes 
shone with sudden dew; she set her quiver- 
ing lips. “There was n’t nothing them 
children did n’t think of! Candy, and 
magazines, and violets down from Chi- 
cago! You ’d think I was a queen. But 
maybe I can pass it along even yet. I ’ll 
do to piece out with, if I can’t do any- 
thing more.” 

Her eyelids fell in sudden lethargy. 
Rutherford drew the screen before her, 
and warned the women to silence. Later, 
by various perjuries, he prevailed upon her 
to take his berth in exchange for her own. 
She yielded without question; she was too 
exhausted to notice or to care. Through- 
out that night and the next day she slept, 
rousing only at long intervals; but on the 
last morning of their journey she awoke, 
incredibly refreshed and_ strengthened. 
Rutherford could scarcely believe his eyes 
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when she stepped, without assistance, from 
the train at Phoenix. 

“T just told you that spell would n’t 
come to anything,” she assured him tri- 
umphantly. But the blue shadows deep- 
ened once more, and the eager lips were 
set in lines of silent pain before they had 
finished the short afternoon ride to Sum- 
mit Camp. 

Rutherford hunted out the best tent 
available for her, and went with her to 
consult the resident physician. He sat 
waiting for an hour in the tiny plank-walled 
porch while she talked with the doctor in 
the office beyond. Overhead the sky daz- 
zled, vividly, fiercely blue. To east and 
west, to north and south, rolled the desert, 
a waveless amber sea ; the wind that brushed 
his face was warm with hurrying spring. 
He had no eyes for the brave young year, 
he had no heart for the sunshine. He 
swung, a pitiful atom, between the mighty 
forces that this girl, this poor, dying waif, 
had roused within him. He struggled vain- 
ly, blinded, anguished, to turn away from 
the lesson which her halting inexorable 
hand had set for him. 

“It ’s no use. No. If you could just 
substitute courage for lung-tissue, per- 
haps—” The doctor looked at her as she 
stood aside, looking out on the strange 
new world with radiant delight. “No;I’m 
sorry, utterly sorry.” His fatherly eyes 
sought the girl again. Rutherford winced 
before their quiet sentence. “It may be a 
few days—weeks, even. But not more. 
I ll take care of her. I ’ll do my best.” 

Rutherford put half his roll of money 
into the other’s hand. “Get her whatever 
she needs or cares for,” he said. “And— 
if you can manage it—could you let her 
think she ’s useful? Could you give her 
something to do?” 

“T know,” said the physician, patiently. 
“T ’ll see to it that she ’s busy and not 
left alone. I ’ll do my best.” 

She walked back with Rutherford to 
the little Arizona station, suddenly eased 
from pain, happily content. The weird 
new beauty of desert and mountain, the 
fascinating prospect of outdoor life, had 
captivated her childish fancy. There were 
faint rose spots of pleasure in her cheeks 
when he turned to say good-by. 

“T ’m not going to try and thank you,” 
she said very gently. “Of course you said 
you had to come down here on business ; 
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I know that. But you ’d made it your 
business to come and see me through, be- 
cause I was sick and poor and alone; I 
know that, too. There is n’t any use in my 
trying to thank you. And I ’ll never forget. 
And I ’ll pass it along. You ’Il see.” 
“You ’ve passed a good many things 
along to me, as it is,” said Rutherford, 
steadily. He took her gaunt, scarred hand 
in his; she looked up at him with an in- 
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effable sweetness, an understanding past 
all words. It was as though she lifted to 
him the white flame of her spirit, the torch 
of her divine courage, flickering bravely 
through the mists that he might brighten 
his fading spark of hope at its pure fire. 
“I’m going back to my own job. Maybe I 
can’t manage it any better than I used to; 
but I'll do to piece out with, if I don’t come 
toanything more. And—I’ll pass it along.” 


BY THE TERRORS OF THE 1AW 


A STORY OF ARKANSAS 


BY OCTAVE THANET 


Author of ‘‘ Stories of a Western Town” and ‘‘A Slave to Duty” 


LILY PEARL HUM- 

t} PHREYS was not present at the 

#7 meeting of Zion Hard-shell Bap- 

3 tist Church. It is questionable 

whether there had been any such meeting 

had she been likely to attend, since how to 

dispense with the ministry of Sister Lily 

Pearl was its object, and the sister was a 

woman of power. But she had gone to 

the store for her semiannual settlement of 

account. Therefore the disaffected in Zion 

raised their heads, perceiving that their 
hour was come. 

The “church-house” (of a week-day 
the school-house) crowned a gentle rise of 
ground on the outskirts of an Arkansas 
plantation. It was backed by the great 
gum forests, where the sun rose, while on 
one side, winding toward the reddening 
evening skies, the cypress slash had eaten 
its way through the brown clay to the 
Black River. Full of mystery and uncanny 
beauty was the slash, its sluggish gleam of 
water creeping darkly under solemn cy- 
presses and monstrous hackberry-trees, 
tinseled with cow-lilies in summer, spat- 
tered with blood-red berries in winter, 
green with delicate beauty when the cy- 
press is in leaf, or gray and softly brown 
when its short-lived foliage falls. Did one 
care to deal in mystical analogy, one might 
find in the slash suggestions of the Afri- 
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can’s undeveloped soul, where brute and 
child still battle for mastery. 

It was a school-house for children of 
the darker race only, and only negroes 
were in the little band whose hymns pene- 
trated the wide sweep of cotton-fields, the 
weird African cadences wilder and more 
mournful than the hoot-owl’s oboe keen- 
ing in the forest. To-night the house was 
but sparsely filled by the regular worship- 
ers, Zion congregation proper. Brother 
Zubaeel Morrow presided, because he had 
once attended a district Republican con- 
vention, where he had imbibed parliamen- 
tary lore. 

“ Dis meetin’ will please come to ordah,” 
he announced; “is you-all ready fo’ de 
question ?”’ 

“W’ are question, Bruddah Morrow?” 
called out a brother in the rear seats. 

“Bruddah Carroll, you is out of ordah. 
Whenst I git in dis cheer an’ take dis 
gabble,’’—he extended the hatchet used, 
before its promotion, to chop kindling, — 
“take notice, I is de Cheer, you-all is to 
dress me as ‘Mist’ Cheerman.’ You is 
axin’ "bout de question: de question is, 
Shall Sist’ Lily Pearl Humphreys continner 
to usu’p de rights of we-all’s pastor? Ain’t 
dat the onderstandin’ of dis awjence ?” 

Signs of approval and assent came from 
the audience. The chairman, rising, took 
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the attitude of the white speaker whom he 
had admired most at the convention, plung- 
ing one hand into the bosom of his coat— 
buttoned for that purpose—and gazing 
solemnly about him. All the colored popu- 
lation of the country-side were proud of 
the school-house, which was painted a neat 
lead-color as to woodwork and brown as 
to walls; with red lettering done by a 
member who had followed the painter’s 
trade (although not very far), declaring on 
the west wall, “The Lord will provide,” 
and politely requesting on the east wall, 
“ Please do not spit on the floor.” A stately 
blackboard behind the teacher’s desk 
showed her excellent moral sentiments and 
penmanship. There was no carpet on the 
floor, but it was clean and the windows 
glistened. 

“ Dis yere school-house, dis yere chu’ch- 
house, are a credit to de cullud ladies an’ 
gen’l’men of Zion Baptis’ Chu’ch,” de- 
claimed Brother Morrow, sonorously, “ an’ 
we-all had orter have a pastor who w'u’d— 
w'u’d cohrespon’. I ain’t sayin’ one word 
of disparaguement of our late deseased 
pastor. He be’n a good, pious man” 
(“ Amen!” from two half-grown lads in the 
rear), “ but he had a terrible sight of losses 
an’ troubles, losin’ all of his chillen like 
he done; an’ him sick such a spell befo’ 
de Lawd called him f’om grace to glory. 
Mabbe he did n’t be’n eloquent like the 
supply we had, but Elder W’ite had nare 
right to git Sist’ Lucy Tompkins to run 
*way wid ’im, f’om ’er good, kin’, respec- 
table husban’”’ (a little crumpled, elderly 
negro raised his head with an air of modest 
pride), “an’ he done borry two dollars an’ 
fifty cents of de cheer dat I don’ expec’ 
nothin’ of ontwel de jedgment day! So 
w’en our pastor passed away we-all was 
like sheep outen a shepherd ; an’ w’en Sist’ 
Humphreys done offah to keep the chu’ch- 
house clean an’ cyah on the services of 
Zion, an’ make no cha’ ges, we-all acceptid.” 

“Mist’ Cheerman,”’—a grizzled negro 
in decent black held up a finger, —“ Mist’ 
Cheerman, was hit Sist’ Humphreys keep 
dis ’ouse dis away?” 

“Yes, Bruddah Moore; she are a right 
good scrubber,” admitted the chairman, 
while the congregation stared at the 
speaker, the richest colored man in the 
county, who had moved into the neigh- 
borhood recently, this being his first ap- 
pearance in Zion. 


“Fo’ a spell,” continued the chairman, 
“t’ings went on suspiciously enough. Sist’ 
Humphreys be’n an edicated lady; an’ 
she is a plumb good cook. Her preachin’ 
did n’t be’n whut we-all air longin’ to heah; 
nare shakin’ of de soul ovah de mouf of 
hell, nare mo’nin’, nare revivals; but we 
hilt our peace, an’ Zion attendid regular, 
an’ the las’ socherble gatherin’ there be’n 
nigh a hunderd, big an’ little, presint—”’ 

“An’ she gave us all cake an’ candy 
an’ lemonade with ice in it!” a mellow 
woman’s voice called. 

The heads of the congregation went 
round in the direction of the voice, and 
a large number of rolling black eyes 
stared at the school-teacher, whose comely 
brown face showed that deepening of tint 
which is the same as an Anglo-Saxon’s 
blush. “Teacher” had been educated at 
Tuskegee and was suspected of being 
“biggity.” 

The chairman gave her a gloomy nod. 
“No doubt, my sistah, no doubt han- 
kerin’ ayfter de flesh-pots of Egypt done 
fotch some po’ sinnahs t’ de altar. I ain't 
complainin’ of de carnil an’ carniferous 
food she done give us, but of de spitichul 
nu’ishment. I nev’ did see a mo’ner roll- 
in’ on dis flo’ w’ilst Sist?’ Humphreys be’n 
yere. We-all be’n thirstin’ an’ famishin’ 
fo’ a good ol’-time revival. But we en- 
jured- ontwel one day de glory come on 
Br’er Pope, an’ he hollered,—tryin’ to 
lif’ us all up,—‘Amen! Amen! Let de 
sinner quit sinnin’ an’ he sAz// be saved!’ 
An’ dat ar woman she call out: ‘Yes; /e¢ 
‘im quit sinnin’! Let ’im quit sellin’ of 
aigs to de sto’ w’en he don’t be keepin’ 
only one hen!’ Dat ar remark inciner- 
ated false an’ wicked notions ’bout Unc’ 
Alick Pope, who lives nigh de cunnel’s 
chicken-yard.” (A solitary giggle from 
the schoolmistress.) “She done fa’ly r’ar 
an’ cha’ge bout chicken-stealin’. Dat 
ain’t promote edderfication nor good 
feelin’.”” (Groans of assent from a deeply 
interested audience.) “But nex’ Sabbath 
come wuss. She done announce she be’n 
‘lowin’ to preach us a serious discourse 
on de Ten Commandmints. Well, we-all 
done look dem commandmints up an’ 
study on dem a heap. We felt tol’able 
secure on de Fust an’ Second, she lump- 
in’ dem togedder fo’ one out at preach- 
in’; an’ we sat back easy, hopin’ fo’ 
grace an’ true religion; but she jes slued 
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roun’ on to conjure-cha’ms an’ sich, in- 
vagin’ ag’in’ dem twell we got all de devo- 
tional feelin’ plumb squoze outen us. Third 
Commandmint we natchelly did n’t expec’ 
no harm of ; but ayfter de fust godly words 
bout profane sw’arin’, ef she did n’t git on 
to false sw’arin’ befo’ the gran’ jury, ’bout 
crap-shootin’, en git us all terrible oncom- 
fortable. Nex’ command she did n’t be’n 
sound on, sayin’ a heap "bout washin’ up 
in tubs Sattiddy nights, an’ tew little bout 
de spitichul observation of de holy day; 
an’ come down hard on a respectid brother 
who sayd once, ‘I is n’t to wash in winter’ ; 
an’ sayd bad wuds ’bout sisters dat went 
visitin’ Sattiddy evenin’s, stidder washin’ 
up ready fo’ de holy day; sayd some sisters 
nev’ did wash de po’ little tricks’ shirts, 
jes taken a new flour-sack an’ cut holes 
in it. She talked like dat ontwel it be’n 
right ondecent and onchristian; an’ one 
sister dat ’s subjec’ to fits providenchelly 
done t’rowed one an’ broke up de meetin’. 
But we-all sorter done spunk up on de Fif’ 
Commandmint; looked lak Az¢ be’n sho 
harmliss; an’ we done fotch de chillen to 
learn deir juty to deir parents. Well, dey 
sho got it! But den she done scorched 
de parents mightily ’bout de ’sample dey 
be’n’bleeged to set de chillen. Dat ar be’n 
a fearful, sufferin’ hour, an’ I nev’ did see 
dis yere congregation so dry an’ havin’ 
to git out to de pump so often. Dey went 
by whole famblies ; an’ befo’ she be’n frow 
mighty nigh ever’ las’ chil’ be’n taken out- 
side. We did n’t dast let ’em set frow it.” 
(Groans all over the house.) “She nigh 
bust up de chu’ch on de Sixth Command- 
mint wid outrageous rema’ks on vazors. 
An’ nex’ Sunday comes de Sebenth Com- 
mandmint, an’ we ain’t nowise willin’ to 
enjure her handlin’ of dat, nohow.” 
(Deep groans of assent from brothers and 
sisters alike.) “Nor de Eight’, neider.” 
(“ No, zo /” from the seat of Uncle Alex- 
ander Pope.) “Wust is, de ongodly out- 
side, de Methodists an’ de cullud folks 
from de Ridge, is fixin’ to come over an’ 
see us ripped up. De chu’ch-house be’n 
plumb full ever’ Sabbath, an’ we-all don’ 
dast stay ’way, not knowin’ what scandil- 
lous stories will be circulated.” (“Dat ’s 
so!” “Holp, Lord!” from earnest souls in 
the audience.) “An’ de chu’ch is losin’ 
of members. Bruddah Dan Williams done 
moved away.” (“ No, sah, no, he ain’t; he 
be’n sent to de pen!”) “I didn’t say how 
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come he moved, Bruddah Carroll; he are 
gone. Unc’ Jim Hollis done ’bandon his 
crop. Aunt Caledonia Ray lef’ las’ week 
count of injur’us reflections ’bout a mince- 
pie she done mix up by mistake wid de 
week’s wash she taken f’om de big house. 
We done pled wid Sist’ Humphreys to quit; 
but she won’t quit. Now de question am, 
‘How shill we-git saved f’om Sist’?’ Hum- 
phreys an’ git a preacher will preach 
religion—an’ nuffin else?” 

Amid a deep hum of applause Brother 
Morrow sat down. Half a dozen voices 
begged for attention; but the chair recog- 
nized Sister Susannah Belle Coffin. Sister 
Susannah was of exceeding comeliness and 
a light-brown complexion. If report spake 
truly, there was no one in Zion who had 
more reason to dread a fearless and minute 
exposition of the demands of the Seventh 
Commandment. She had started her career 
as a destroyer of domestic peace with a 
capital of good looks, a gift for cookery, 
a voice of silver, and two small accidental 
children. “A single pussen like me wid 
two chillen,”’ would be her plaintive excuse 
for demanding the good offices of the 
brothers in cutting wood or “ palin’ in her 
gyardin’’; and too often, under the spell 
of Susannah’s eyes and Susannah’s voice 
and Susannah’s cooking, the end of an 
innocent neighborly kindness was a jealous 
wife and a “parting.’”’ Sometimes Susan- 
nah wedded the departing husband, some- 
times she flouted him; but steadily, single 
or wedded, Susannah’s little garden-plot 
grew more beautiful, Susannah’s kitchen 
range accumulated a more dazzling array 
of tin and copper, and Susannah’s best 
room was more splendidly bedecked with 
curtains, pillow-shams, and a gilt mirror. 

At present speaking the dark enchan- 
tress was the awful wedded wife of the 
young blacksmith, and the whole planta- 
tion had admired to see her enter the holy 
estate in white Swiss muslin and a volumi- 
nous veil which she utilized, later, as a win- 
dow-curtain. She nowinquired with much 
pleasing modesty of mien: “I jes wants to 
ax, Mist’ Cheerman, how is we to git Sist’ 
Humphreys to go if she don’ wanter?” 

Sighs, allied to groans, bore testimony 
that she had voiced the forebodings of the 
audience. But a visiting brother who had 
the courage of his absence came to the 
front; he suggested that a letter be sent to 
the sister, announcing the sense of the 











meeting, saying that the congregation was 
not edified by her ministrations and that 
the church-house would be closed until a 
new pastor had been selected. 

“De motion, as de cheer un’erstands it, 
are to dismiss Sist’ Lily Pearl Humphreys 
an’ shet de do’s on her,” said the chair- 
man. “Is—what is it, Sist’ Macklin?” 

He spoke kindly, and the woman whom 
he addressed seemed in need of kindness, 
since she was trembling visibly. She was 
a little creature in the pathetic compromise 
for mourning which poverty makes with 
grief—her accustomed winter jacket of 
brown, but with a somber garnishment of 
crape, black ribbons on her old gray hat, 
and a black border to her handkerchief. 

The congregation looked at her, pity- 
ingly, as she began in the high-pitched 
voice of the unaccustomed speaker: 

“Bruddah Morrow—I mean Bruddah 
Cheerman, I are right mortified Sist’ Hum- 
phreys done chastice you all; but I jest 
got to b’ar my testimony you-all are mis- 
taken ’bout her bein’ crool. Oh, dear 
bruddahs an’ sistahs, she ain’t! You-all 
knows my—my boy”—she choked over 
the word, and the hearers waited in mute 
and awkward compassion, because her boy, 
the last of her children, had been hanged at 
the little county-seat only a month before 
for the murder of his wife—“ my boy w’u’d 
n’t repent; he w’u’d n’t do nuffin but cuss 
de woman dat fotch him dar an’ den neb- 
ber so much look at him. I spen’ ever’ 
las’ cent I had on earth to try git him off, 
an’ I taken de jail wash, I did, to be nigh 
‘im an’ mabbe git him a bite like he ’s 
uster to eat; but he w’u’d n’t paht lips wid 
me; sayd I be’n a good mudder to him, but 
he did n’t want to h’ar me beggin’ an’ 
pleadin’ wid ’im to repent an’ make peace 
wid God. Oh, I did be’n in de black water, 
wadin’ deep! Look lak I c’u’d n’t enjure 
hit nohow. I reckon I does nebber be 
able to see so well ’cause I cry so stiddy 
dem days. An’ all de cry of my po’ ol’ 
hairt be’n, ‘O Lawd, I don’ no mo’ ax 
you to save he life, but, O Lawd, don’ 
let im die cussin’! Fotch’im ’ome!: I kin 
b’ar hit to have ’im go, if he sho goes whar 
he kin be good an’ be happy an’ be safe; 
fo’ I does know dat boy nev’ did aim to 
be mean.’ An’ w’en my hairt be’n broke 


wid longin’ an’ mis’ry, Sist’ Humphreys’ 


she come. She done holp me all frow; an’ 
now she went to my boy; he ater see 
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her. I don’ know wiat she say; but she 
come back to me an’ say, ‘ Praise God, dat 
po’ sinnah hab foun’ peace an’ joy—an’ 
he want his mudder!’ An’ I did come. 
An’ he putt he po’ haid on my knees jes 
lak w’en he be’n a li’le boy an’ uster laff 
bout de big kin’lin’-pile he allers keep fo’ 
his mammy. An’ Sist’ Humphreys, some- 
way she git dem jailer-men be so kin’ an’ 
tender to ’im, lak I cayn’t noways tell. An’ 
he did die happy. De Lawd sustain him, 
an’ he sustain me. Blessed be de name of 
de Lawd, an’ blessed be dat ’oman dat 
is his ministah!” 

She sank down in her seat and .wept 
quietly, while the impressionable African 
temperament sent forth pious ejaculations : 
“Holp, Lawd!” “Fotch comfort!” 
The schoolmistress 
was in tears, and the stalwart young man 
near her openly wiped his eyes. Brother 
Moore bent his brows; even Brother Mor- 
row winked hard: but Sister Susannah’s 
emotion was most in evidence; she was 
sobbing violently into a pink-embroidered 
handkerchief. Presently she rose to her 
feet. Now Susannah was the woman who 
had lured the wretched murderer through a 
brutal passion toa brutal crime, and the eyes 
of the congregation were focused upon her. 

“ Bruddahs, sistahs,” said Susannah, in 
her wonderful voice, with its chords of 
plaintive music, which made her hearers 
grin out of sheer emotion, “I nev’ did aim 
to do dat po’ young man hurt; but he 
sayd t’ings to me, t’ings’”’—she sighed and 
hung her head—“he had n’t orter have 
sayd, him bein’ a married man; an’ I be’n 
right mad at him, an’ I own up I done 
him right onchristian an’ onmussiful, for 
I did n’t show no sympathy or even go see 
’im hanged. Now,I dorepent. But it ain't 
nare preachin’ of Sist?’ Humphreys done 
give me a brokin an’ a contrary hairt. 
Her scorchin’ don’ make me mo’n. Hit 
cakes up my hairt. She nev’ did have one 
single revival. Rev. Bulkely of de Ridge 
he does havea mighty big one ever’ spring ; 
you kin hear de schreeches ’mos’ a mile! 
He tol’ me hisse’f he w’u'd be willin’ to 
minister a spell to dis sorely tried flock, an’, 
mo’ovah, he tol’ me dat we-all ¢’a’d n't 
have Sist’ Humphreys nor no woman 
preach to us; for it be’n ag’in’ de rule of 
de Baptis’ Chu’ch. Hit be’n forbid. We 
cayn’t be Baptis’ an’ keep Sist’ Lily Pearl.” 
With meek grace Susannah resumed her 
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seat and the sheltering support of the 
blacksmith’s arm. She had won. Now 
that a way of escape was opened, —a way, 
moreover, ending in a dazzling vista of a 
“ big revival,” —nosympathy forthe Widow 
Macklin could induce Zion to face the 
fiery chariots of the Seventh Command- 
ment driven by Sister Lily Pearl Hum- 
phreys. 

In spite of the schoolmistress’s elo- 
quence and the stumbling speech of two 
boys who tried to tell that Sister Hum- 
phreys had done a heap for them, when 
the vote was put, only six of the forty- 
eight persons present voted to retain the 
preacher. Brother Moore declined to vote. 

Susannah watched the downcast faces 
of Sister Humphreys’s supporters through 
her half-shut eyes, and smiled her languid, 
mysterious smile. 

But of a sudden one of the two striplings 
who had spoken for Sister Humphreys left 
his place by the window and ran to the 
door. 

With instant premonition of peril, the 
flock of Zion turned on the benches. A 
deep intake of breath signified their dismay 
as there entered a tall brown woman in 
widow’s weeds. She cast a calm, full eye 
over the faces under the lamplights—faces 
already stricken awry with fear; for, not- 
withstanding their numbers and apparent 
strength of position, dread of the pastor 
insisted, as light insists through closed 
eyelids. 

Sister Humphreys walked with no pause 
to the platform. Brother Morrow was so 
short a man and she was so tall a woman 
that her handsome head towered above 
his. Sister Lily Pearl was a brown negro, 
but her lighter color and her regular fea- 
tures and thinner, more sensitive lips were 
due to no admixture of white blood; they 
came from a dash of the yellow races 
mixed long before her time in the Old 
World, where her ancestors were barbaric 
princes. She stood with the incomparable 
grace that is given sometimes to the bearer 
of burdens, tall, erect, shapely. She spoke 
in a mellow, rich voice not raised a note 
above its speaking tone. 

“Is this heah a meetin’ ?” gently inter- 
rogated Sister Humphreys of Brother 
Morrow, “ or have you-all done aju’ned ? ” 

“ We done aju’ned, sistah,”’ Brother Mor- 
row replied quickly, flinching from a pos- 
sible trap. 
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“In that case,” Sister Humphreys 
argued at once, “will you kindly take you’ 
seat an’ let me speak fo’ de las’ time to 
Zion Baptis’ Chu’ch?”’ 

It was impossible to refuse a hearing. 
Brother Morrow shuffled into a lower seat. 

“My people,”—a vague, incomprehen- 
sible thrill of apprehension and magnetic 
fascination stirred the attentive faces, all 
save the Widow Macklin’s; hers was bent 
on her withered, toil-crooked hands as 
she prayed,—“I want to say, first, that I 
nev’ did aim to keep ov hu’tin’ you’ feelin’s. 
But I am ’bleeged to save you’ souls. You- 
all know how my po’ husban’ toiled an’ 
prayed. Thar’s ol’ people who loved him 
an’ followed his teachin’s, but they went 
to their reward, an’ he was lef’ with a gen- 
eration of young niggers who feared neither 
God nor man nor the grand jury—lying, 
stealing, with no more morals than pigs 
an’ no great cleaner. It broken my po’ 
ol’ man’s heart, so he had n’t no strength 
to stand the breast complaint, so he died. 
The last night I heard him praying for you, 
an’ I come to him. When he looked up 
at me I knowed I could n’t hold him, I 
knowed he ain’t never again goin’ look up 
at me with the light in his eyes an’ the 
love in his smile like he looked then. An’ 
I sayd to him, ‘Silas honey, don’ you 
worry ’bout that there wuthless flock of 
yours. /’//save’em. I know the way. I 
sho do!’ An’ he believed me; because of 
his believing me his end-was peace. So 
you see, my people, I am ’bleeged to save 
you. I tol’ him I know the way; I do 
know it. You’ pastor, who is a saint in 
heaven, done used always the ways of 
gentleness. He preached the love of God, 
an’ you swallered it down, smiling and 
happy; an’ it ain’t done you-all no mo’ 
good than stick candy does do a person 
that done taken poison an’ needs wahm 
water an’ mustard. What you-all needed 
did n’t be’n loving-kindness, but the terrors 
of the law, an’ not strained, neider. An’ 
if it takes the las’ day of my pilgrimage, 
you ’Il git ’em till you deginz to repent an’ 
show works meet for repentance. But when 
you degin to repent, the word of mercy will 
come. ’Cause when the prodigal son be’n 
a long way off, his father come a-runnin’ 
to him. Now, hark to me: I went this 
evening to the cunnel. He explained to 
me about the Baptis’ discépline.” (A ripple 
of excitement in the audience.) “In con- 





sequence, this chu’ch will hereayfter be 
the Methodis’ Zion Chu’ch. That is why 
I am speaking fo’ the las’ time to Zion 
Baptis’ Chu’ch. Ayfter to-night there 
won't be no Zion Baptis’ Chu’ch. There 
ain’t no great difference in doctrine, an’ the 
discipline is more convenient. Any brother 
or sister desiring it, an’ not in danger of 
catching col’, can be immersed. The cun- 
nel an’ I done talked this over; an’ he 
done rented this chu’ch-house to me. If 
the congregation ain't satisfied, they got to 
take to the woods. I also got one word 
mo’ to say: it is that the work of grace in 
this community is a right smart hampered 
by the evil doings of Sister Susannah 
Coffin.” 

Susannah and her husband were both 
on their feet, both ready to speak; but 
something in the attitude of the figure on 
the platform, to which the long lines of 
the mourning-veil gave a strange sugges- 
tion of sibylline dignity, held speech away 
from them. Solemnly and not with any 
anger, Sister Humphreys’s eyes searched 
the eyes of the man and woman before her, 
while the spectators held their breath. 
“Wherefo’ it is bettah ever’ way,” she said 
slowly, “that both her an’ her husband go 
out from us fo’evermo’. Bruddah Coffin, 
the cunnel has got another blacksmith, an’ 
you ain’t got no mo’ reason fo’ stayin’ on 
longer. And as fo’ you, Sister—”’ 

“T won’t go!” shrilled Susannah, hys- 
terically weeping ; it was with no pretense 
now. “You cayn’t fo’ce me!” 

“You will go, Sister, fo’ you don’ wanter 
lose the young man you got now. You will 
go; an’ you will take him along of you; 
an’ you will go so far he cayn’t heah no 
word of my sermons. Go in peace.” 

Susannah faced about, writhing between 
fearand rage. “ You cowards! you ornery, 
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pusillanimous cowards!” she flung at the 
gaping black faces. “ You putt on dog when 
she ain’t heah, but minute she lif’s her han’, 
you cayn’t make a riffle! Ba-h-h! S-sh!” 


She hissed at them like a cat or a snake. 
“Come on, you fool nigger!” she jeered, 
pulling at her bewildered husband's collar ; 
and in this sorry fashion, but still with her 
head high, she left Zion forever. 

“ An’ now,” concluded Sister Lily Pearl 
Humphreys, sedately, “let us all try fo’ to 
lead a bettah life. I shall preach nex’ 
Sunday on the Seventh Commandment, an’ 
all them that feels they have broke that 
commandment is at free liberty to stay 
away. I shall expec’ to see all the res’ of 
you, even if ’t is fallin’ weather. Let us 
all sing befo’ we go: 


‘Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.’ ” 


Brother Moore arose. “Sist’ Hum- 
phreys,” he announced, “ you got de right 
kin’ o’ gospil light in you. I cayn’t jine in 
the singin’ ’cause since I got my store teef 
I ain’t be’n able to cyar’ a chune; but I 
want to do sumfin de week er grace; an’ 
I got up to say dat de nex’ socherble 
gatherin’ I ‘ll donate de lemons.” 

“Dis meetin’ accep’s with t’anks,” 
shouted Brother Morrow. “Now le’ ’s 
show our beloved pastor the clouds is 
swep’ away! 4A// sing!” 

And never had so noblea burst of melody 
wakened the echoes along the moonlit road, 
as that which made the colonel outside 
turn, smiling, in his saddle. 

“She did n’t need me,” he mused. 
“Well, so much the better. I reckon they 
need a good despot, and they ’ve got one 
all right.” 
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ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF THE 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


BY ITS PRESIDENT, HON. DAVID R. FRANCIS 


AHEN the plan of the Loui- 

4 siana Purchase Exposition 

was formulated, by a re- 

markable unanimity of 

mind of the projectors and 

management two concrete 

ideas prevailed and have ever since been 

dominant: first, that provision be made 

for the indefinite expansion and develop- 

ment—evolution, if you please— of the ex- 

hibition; second, that, so far as practi- 

cable, the Exposition be an exhibition of 

processes. The first idea involved not a 

provincial or even a national, but a uni- 

versal, exposition, one commensurate with 

the historical importance of the event in- 

tended to be commemorated, and in main- 

tenance of the dignity of the government 
of the United States, its sponsor. 

It was realized at the outset that the 
scope of the enterprise, as elaborate as it 
was, should not be so circumscribed that, 
in the progress of construction, it could 
not be materially enlarged as occasion 
might suggest without disturbing the sym- 
metry of the completed thing. This idea 
has proved to be a wise one and has en- 
abled us not only to appropriate new fea- 
tures, but more effectually to carry out 
our scheme of an exhibition of processes. 
After a careful study of the details of all 
former expositions, it was determined that 
not only the ground-space, or acreage, 
must be larger than that of any of its pre- 
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decessors, but that it must have the physi- 
cal and topographical features to give 
proper effect to the architectural “pic- 
ture,” and to admit of its enlargement if 
necessary. Fortunately, we had at hand 
just what we needed in this respect— 
twelve hundred acres of as exquisite land- 
scape in beautiful Forest Park as could be 
desired. It consisted of virgin forests, cul- 
tivated plain, primeval hills, and natural 
watercourses in perfect diversity. To this 
it was later found necessary to add a large 
adjacent tract on which the greater part 
of “The Pike” has been located. 

The exhibit palaces were planned on a 
scale comprehending the inadequacies of 
other expositions, and yet, as the work 
progressed, it became necessary in impera- 
tive instances to enlarge them and in others 
to increase capacities by interior altera- 
tions. In fact, frequent occasion has made 
it necessary to avail ourselves of the ex- 
pansion possibilities provided for in our 
original plans. 

But as wisely as we supposed we had 
builded, and with roofed area much greater 
than the combined space of the Chicago, 
Paris, and Buffalo expositions, and an 
acreage for outdoor exhibits far beyond 
the total of all expositions, we found our- 
selves at last confronting a demand for ex- 
hibition space entirely beyond our ability 
to meet. This demand came from nearly 
every State, Territory, and possession of 
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the United States and from nearly every 
government and colony of the world. In 
such an emergency we were forced not 
only to resort to a curtailment, but to a 
limitation of space, which was a distinct 
disappointment and in many instances a 
source of discontent, and also to an arbi- 
trary system of elimination and impartial 
selection. 

No exhibits have been accepted that 
are not the very finest of their classes. No 
room could be found for the commonplace 
or mediocre. Every article exhibited under 
these circumstances is invested with a 
special honor implied in the acceptance 
itself. It means that it is the very best of 
its kind and is in competition only with 
the highest excellence of its class. We are 
able to say, therefore, that while the St. 
Louis Exposition is by far the largest the 
world has ever seen, it will probably never 
be equaled in quality. We have been re- 
lieved of the necessity of solicitation for 
the filling of space and must be judged 
for the wisdom of our selections from the 
enormous mass of material offered. In 
this delicate and most important duty we 
have endeavored to utilize the best expert 
knowledge and experience available. 

When I am asked to particularize the 
most notable or interesting or valuable 
features of the Exposition, I hesitate. It 
is like asking a father to say which of his 
children he loves best. Each has an ad- 
mirable quality unlike the other. I, who 
have watched the unfolding of this won- 
derful creation from a hazy dream to the 
full fruition of its splendor, like one who 
witnesses the mystery of the flowering 
century-plant, shrink from dwarfing one 
wonder by naming another. I am en- 
tranced with the ensemble and fascinated 
with the detail. I feel, when I stand on 
the apex of Art Hill and view the pano- 
rama spread before me, that I have seen a 
masterpiece of architectural achievement. 
It is as if the symbolized Genius of Con- 
struction stood at my side and slowly un- 
folded her bejeweled fan, on which are em- 
bossed in ivory, silver, and gold the most 
exquisite creations of the builder’s art. In- 
terlacing the delicate folds of this enor- 
mous fan covering a thousand acres are 
the cascades of multicolored waters in 


riotous race, to the languorous lagoons 
below, where Venetian gondoliers sing their 
songs, and fanciful water-craft bear their 
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joyous freight of happy faces. The abound- 
ing statuary guarding these crystal lakes, 
and the wealth of flowers, in their seasons, 
adorning their margins, depict an Aladdin 
tale of Oriental witchery. 

It was never denied that one glance at 
the Court of Honor at the Columbian Ex- 
position was worth of itself the cost of a 
journey across thé continent. There, archi- 
tectural creation found its limitations in a 
topography unaided by nature. Here at 
St. Louis the succession of hills, vales, 
gulches, defiles, and forests utilized in the 
architect’s idealism gives a variety to per- 
spective impossible under less favored con- 
ditions. It is worth a journey from the 
Orient to the Occident to see. 

As much as the general architectural 
scheme impresses me, I am none the less 
enamoured of its detail. Each of the ex- 
hibit palaces contributing to the “ picture” 
is of itself a distinct study, an essential 
ornamentation—a jewel on the fan. It is 
the acme of the builder’s art in construc- 
tion for a particular purpose, and nothing 
has ever been better devised. As in no 
case has proportion been lost in dimen- 
sion, so has ornamentation not forgotten 
its relation to intended purpose. The 
commission of architects which planned 
the work to pass under the eye of all the 
world has thus far escaped a single expert 
adverse criticism. 

What has here been said relates merely 
to the “setting” of the Exposition. If the 
mounting is so superb, it must have been 
in preparation for a jewel of incalculable 
worth and unrivaled beauty. Ina housing 
so exquisitely beautiful it would be mean 
and tawdry to install unworthy objects 
either of utility or adornment. As has 
been said heretofore, the exhibits have 
been the subject of vigorous and impartial 
selection. This has been not merely be- 
cause of lack of space, but in harmony 
with a policy that is the outcome of all 
exposition experience. The classification 
is acknowledgedly the best that human 
intelligence has yet devised. 

In each section of each exhibit palace 
there have been grouped the very best 
things applicable to that classification. 
For instance, in the Fine Arts Palace will 
be found not only a larger variety of ob- 
jects that come within the general classi- 
fication of fine arts, but the old-time com- 
prehension thereof has been materially 



































KOSCIUSZKO’S PORTRAIT OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


From the engraving in the Library of Congress by Sokolnioki after the drawing by 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko inscribed ‘‘ A Philosopher, a Patriote and a Friend” 
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JEFFERSON’S FORECAST OF THE FUTURE ¢ 
Portion of an unpublished letter to ‘“‘ Andrew Jackson, Esq.,’’ dated ‘‘ Monticello, September 19, 1803.” 
From the Jackson papers in the Library of Congress 


[For map showing the boundaries of the Purchase, see page 311] 
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enlarged to include many other things be- 
sides statuary, sculpture, painting, etc. It 
has been made to embrace articles of virtu 
in which are manifest inspiration, reflection, 
and creative genius. This properly enlarges 
the exhibit without detracting from its dig- 
nity and worth. Twenty foreign countries 
will pour the best of their art treasures into 
this palace, and the exhibit will be the finest 
ever installed. To many, especially to 
those of artistic temperament, tastes, and 
technical culture, this collection will ap- 
pear to be the best. 

To others, again, will appeal the special 
treasures of the Palaces of Liberal Arts, 
Manufactures, Machinery, Education, 
Varied Industries, Electricity, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, and ‘Transportation. 

Others, again, will be found more deeply 
interested in the ethnological and anthro- 
pological exhibits, and so on, through all 
the various departments. Even The Pike, 
which has been elevated from a Midway 
aggregation of novelties to a dignified con- 
nection with the Exposition itself, will, in 
view of its really valuable contributions to 
the education as well as to the amusement 
of the people, have its advocates. 

The air-ship contests and the Olympic 
games will be of paramount interest to 
many thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren, while the series of scientific and 
educational congresses, bringing together 
the most famous exponents of the intellec- 
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tual culture and mental development of all 
countries, will by a very large class be con- 
sidered the crowning glory of the Exposi- 
tion. 

I, who have watched its growth and de- 
velopment from its very inception, from 
the turning of the first spadeful of virgin 
earth in Forest Park to the crowning of 
the palaces with Science and History in 
allegory, have such an affection for every 
feature and detail of the wonderful work 
that I cannot bring myself to discriminate 
among so many features, each of them 
seemingly perfect in itself. 

It is sufficient for me to say that the archi- 
tectural whole appeals to me as, for the pur- 
pose, the grandest and most beautiful that 
the world has ever seen or that will likely be 
seen again within the present century. To 
me the complement of this architectural 
vision is the success of our attempt to make 
the Exposition an exhibit of processes. 
Machinery in motion, instruments in actual 
use, illustrating the evolution of the raw 
material to the finished product, the sub- 
servience of natural forces to the uses of 
mankind—these are to me of wonderful 
interest ; but they will not be so singular or 
few in number as to limit them to any one 
department. They will be found in every 
classification, and I shall be but one of hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings look- 
ing with open-eyed wonder upon the craft 
of mankind and the handiwork of God. 



























































THE PROBLEM OF LISBETH 


A STORY OF THE WASHINGTON HOP-FIELDS 


BY ADA WOODRUFF ANDERSON 





\Y ys i HEN young Norris, the 

SB ad new overseer at Duwa- 
mish hop-ranch, came 
down to the bridge, 
Tyee Leschi’s canoe, 
the fifth to arrive that 
day with the Indian 
pickers, was rounding 
the point below. The late sun reddened 
the high prow, showing darkly on a back- 
ground of pale alders; the paddles dipped 
and flashed, and for a moment the gay 
handkerchief-bound heads of the squaws 
were etched on the silver stream. Only 
Lisbeth wore a Boston hat, a new straw 


with flowers massed on the brim, and she 
sat un-Indianwise with her back to the bow. 

Solleks Chico, who had sold many sal- 
mon at the Seattle cannery, and had 
bought the picture-hat for her, together 
with the scarlet ribbon at her throat, knelt 
in the next place, facing her. ‘The village 
boys had called him Solleks, which means 
angry, the time when, as a slender child, 
he had interfered with old Clalish, who 
was beating her. He dipped his paddle 
with a deep, powerful stroke, and watched 
her in silence. But Lisbeth dropped one 
small brown hand in her lap, and turned 
her head a little, marking indifferently the 
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clumps of hazels and alders that fringed the 
shore. Her eyes were not like any Indian 
girl’s, but as gray as the mist in the wet 
season; they brooded and gloomed and 
held shadowy depths of mystery. 

The canoe approached the high bridge, 
and ‘Tyee Leschi, at the steering-paddle, 
called a long-drawn “Clahowya!  Cla- 
howya!” 

Norris, leaning on the railing, answered 
the salutation, and the girl turned, lifting 
her glance. He started erect, as men often 
did at that first sight of Lisbeth with the 
tribe, and her long lashes drooped, while 
the color that was not Indian blood flamed 
and went in her face. ‘The canoe swung 
into the shadows, and on under the cross- 
ing into the silver riffle above, and she 
lifted her eyes again with shy curiosity. 
Norris had moved to the upper rail, and 
she saw that he was young, broad of shoul- 
der, and strong like a full-grown elk in the 
woods. His head was bared to the soft 
wind blowing down-stream, and he stood 
against the sunset, so that it made of his 
blond hair a glory. His frank eyes swept 
the craft and sought hers in sudden re- 
monstrance. That was a look such as no 
other man had given Lisbeth, and some- 
thing far down at the root of things wa- 
kened and stirred. 

The space widened between the canoe 
and Norris. There was the sharp ring of 
hoofs on the approach, and a girl in a 
trap, driving a pair of spirited bays, 
stopped beside him, She was a small 
woman with a fine, transparent face and 
masses of blond-red hair. She was the 
grower’s daughter, and seeing the canoe, 
she waved her hand and called a flute-like 
“Clahowya, clahowya, ‘Tyee  Leschi! 
Clahowya, Chico! Lisbeth, clahowya! 
You see,” and she turned to Norris, laugh- 
ing, “they are all old tillicums whom I 
knew last year. But Lisbeth, that girl in 
the bow, had n’t that picture-hat. Is n’t 
it funny—a squaw wearing that?” 

“Funny? Why, no; I hardly thought 
that. But I suppose I overlooked the hat. 
A man usually does. It was her face that 
surprised me. It struck me as altogether 
white. I can’t shake off the impression. 
Why, she blushed like a—well—a proud 
woman annoyed or ashamed. And her 
eyes are gray, the kind that speak. They 
seemed just to brim with misery.” 

“T understand.” The girl looked at him, 
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a lurking fun in her eyes. “ Itis still novel 
and picturesque to you, and these Siwashes 
are at their best in a canoe. Wait till you 
see Lisbeth in camp, feasting on clams 
and dried salmon.” 

He laughed a short, pleasant laugh that 
half admitted and yielded the point, and 
looked after the receding canoe. “I must 
go and superintend that landing,” he said. 
“We have a noisy lot of white pickers and 
some troublesome Japanese.” 

“You can trust the Indians to take care 
of themselves. I am driving in to the post- 
office.” She moved, making room for him, 
tucking in her thin white skirts. “And 
father, you know, does n’t like to have me 
alone on the road so late.” 

His eyes moved from the canoe to her 
face, all invitation and charm, and he took 
the offered seat, shaking his head in pro- 
test. “It’s only for an hour,” he said. 

“An hour well earned.” She gathered 
the reins and chirruped the ponies. “I 
know all about those two Japanese. I over- 
heard one of the drivers telling father. 
They had been gambling, and one attacked 
the other with a dreadful knife. And when 


you had taken it away from him, and had 


seen him safely locked up, you turned 
quietly to the wounded man and dressed 
his arm. A surgeon could n’t have man- 
aged better. And father—shall I tell you ? 
—father said he guessed you ’d—do.” 

“So,” said Norris—“ so, then, he is going 
to forgive me for being too young.” And 
his eyes meeting hers, they both laughed. 

She shook the reins again, and the ponies 
trotted off the bridge. At the same time 
the canoe grounded among the alders below 
the kiln. Close at hand the gabled roof of 
the grower’s country house rose out of 
changing maples; but all to the left, and 
for acres beyond, stretched the level fields 
—avenues on avenues of staked vines, 
feathery tendrils reaching out ceaselessly, 
twining, linking, spanning the narrow ways 
in billowing canopies of green. 

Lisbeth loved the fields. Before the dew 
was dry on the vines she was down among 
the avenues, and at the approach of even- 
ing she still moved under the pale awnings, 
the sleeves of her red cotton waist tucked ° 
back from her round arms, stripping hops 
into her beautifully woven basket of willow 
and spruce roots. Another larger one, 
holding the grower’s measurement of sev- 
enty-five pounds, stood near her, and Chico 
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worked industriously not far away. Her 
head was bare, and her long brown hair, 
divided in two thick, hanging braids, 
caught the sifting light. It made the boy 
think of the wavering shine and ripple on 
a mountain pool. Finally he told her so. 
He had come nearer, to pour his gathered 
hops into the receptacle. He used the 
English, which Lisbeth liked, and which 
they had learned together at a Northern 
mission ; but the words held the quaintness 
of his French-Canadian father. 

“Dat ees ver’ nice water up dere,” he 
went on. “It comes all clean and cold 
and fine from dose snow-mountain, and 
much trees and flowers all round. You 
mus’ lak it, for sure.” He paused, watch- 
ing the remaining hops fall from his 
basket. “I can mek you ver’ nice house 
up dere, Lisbeth, out dose fir logs and 
shakes of cedar. It mus’ have t’ree big 
room.” 

He paused again, drawing himself erect, 
and turned his face, eager, expectant, to 
her. 

“You doan’ lak dose Siwash, Lisbeth. 
Dey mek you all tam ’shame’, and me 
too, I’m ’shame’ ’nough, for sure. Den 
dose white man all tam call us no-’count 
half-breed. Oh, yaas, you mus’ see it ees 
much bes’ you marry me, Lisbeth, and 
come live ‘lone me dat nice place.” 

There was a pregnant silence during 
which she stripped hops into her basket 
with unnecessary force. 

“J doan’ want to marry, Chico,” she 
said at last; and her voice, lacking the 
Indian guttural, took a vibrating under- 
note. “I doan’ like this Siwash camp, for 
sure. Sometams I’m so much ’shame’ I 
go far away and stay all day and a night 
in the woods, till you come and take me 
back. But I doan’ want to marry you, 
Chico. I doan’—I doan’.” 

The manager, coming down the next 
avenue, overheard, stopped, and pushing 
through a small break in the green wall, 
swept the half-breed with a frowning 
glance. Solleks Chico turned away and 
began to refill his measure. His face was 
a mask through which his eyes flamed slow 
heat. 

But when Norris looked at the girl his 
brows relaxed. She stood watching him 
with wide, startled eyes, and with red lips 
apart. Her basket, unheeded in her lax 
hands, spilled hops. 


“So,” he said finally, and smiled, “so 
you don’t like the Indians, Lisbeth. And 
you don’t even want to marry Chico, who 
is at least half white.” 

Her lashes fell under his look and the 
hot blood burned in her face. 

“1 doan’ know what ’s the matter me,” 
she faltered. “Chico has been very good 
to me, for sure: He has give me much 
nice presents and help me a long tam. I 
—like him great. But I can’ marry him. 
I can’! I can’!” 

‘The basket dropped from her hands, and 
she threw herself on the earth, her face on 
her arm, in a passion of sobbing. 

The young manager stood for a mo- 
ment, helpless. He told himself it had 
been easier to settle that brawl between 
the Japanese. 

“ Then— just tell him so,” he said gently. 
“And he must n’t annoy you any more. 
If you don’t love him, why, that settles it. 
Of course you’re sorry, and you know he’s 
a good fellow, and you like him, but—not 
in that way—and it ’s all—right.” He 


bent and took her hand, raising her to her 
feet. “Come, don’t make so much of it, 
Lisbeth; it ’s all—right.” 


“I doan’ know what ’s the matter me,” 
she repeated brokenly. “Those girls at 
the white camp say to me to-day I mus’ 
be—all—white.” 

“Yes,” he said, yet more gently; “I 
thought that the first moment I saw you, 
coming up the river in the canoe. And 
you were ashamed to be seen there with 
the Indians. I knew it right away. And 
what you want is to have a home, Lisbeth, 
and learn to keep it as a white woman does. 
You would study, improve yourself, and 
—well—try to catch those nice ways that 
make a girl worth knowing and—loving.” 

He stopped, suddenly aware that he 
still held her hand. He dropped it, but he 
felt that she was trembling, and he saw in 
her speaking eyes a look he did not quite 
understand. It brought a flush to his open 
face, and he took off his hat and ran his 
fingers swiftly through his blond hair. 

_ “Don’t you know anything about your- 
self, Lisbeth?’ he asked. “ Where is your 
mother ?” 

“She is dead. I have not see her, no, 
since I was small baby. I doan’ have any- 
body but old Clalish.” 

“And your father, Lisbeth; what of 
him?” 
















































“T doan’ know,” she answered slowly. 
“T have never see him.” 

Norris looked off through the vines with 
a gathering frown. Presently he said: 

“Take me to Clalish.”’ 

She led the way down the green aisles 
to a distant corner of 
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and, dropping to his knee, held the bribe 
under her failing eyes. “Tell me, is Lis- 
beth a white girl?” 


She regarded the coin with wavering 


intelligence, but for Clalish the light of 
memory had long gone out. 





the field, and Solleks 
Chico, trailing behind, 
stalked in silence. 

Clalish was very old. 
She could no longer 
stand and gather hops 
from the vines, but 
pulled them down about 
her, seating herself on 
the ground, and strip- 
ped them with swift, 
mechanical fingers. 
She gave small atten- 
tion to the life of the 
field, but she answered 
the manager’s saluta- 
tion with the accus- 
tomed “ Clahowya.” 

Norris watched her 
a moment, choosing 
words, then said: 

“Hear me, Clalish. 
Is Lisbeth a _ white 
girl?” 

Thesquaw continued 
to strip hops industri- 
ously, filling her basket. 
Lisbeth bent forward, 
repeating the man’s 
question in the speech 
of the tribe. Still no 
answer. Then the girl 
laid her hands on the 
old crone’s shoulders, 
and her voice dropped 
to its minor chord. 

“Tell me, Clalish, am 
I white? Clalish,” she 














repeated, and rocked 
the huddled figure in a 
tightening grasp, “am 
I all—white ?”’ 

The squaw shook off the hands angrily. 

“Halo,” she said. “Halo. Nika halo 
cumtux, Lisbeth. Halo.” 

The girl stood erect. Her eyes brimmed 
despair. 

“She doan’ know,” she said. 

“See here, Clalish.’”’ Norris took a piece 
of gold from his pocket, laid it on his palm, 
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“NEAR HIM HIS SQUAW EMBELLISHED A BEAUTIFULLY 


WOVEN HAT” 


“ Halo,” she repeated vacantly. “ Halo.” 

Norris returned the money to his pocket 
and rose to his feet. 

“We must see Leschi,” he said. “He 
surely can tell us something.” 

They found the chief seated before his 
tent. He was painting a carved spoon, 
while near him his squaw embellished a 
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“A PAPOOSE SWUNG IN HIS BLANKET” 


beautifully woven hat. Their last basket 
of gathered hops, completing the day’s 
work, stood ready to be weighed, and be- 
side it a papoose swung in his blanket, 
fixed hammock-wise between two hop- 
poles. His small brown face was framed in 
a new white bonnet, bought on the journey 
through the settlements, and a Skye terrier, 
his favorite playfellow, shared the cradle. 

* Leschi,” said Norris, slowly, with diplo- 
matic skill, “ you are a wise and good tyee. 
You manage your people well. You know 
about them all. Tell me, who is this girl 
Lisbeth ?” 

Leschi continued to use his brush. After 
a thoughtful moment he began to intone 
in his most careful English: 

“ Many moons, long tam ’go, hy-as chi- 
nook, hy-as water, Clalish see old canoe, 
tenas papoose. Halo man, halo squaw 
—tenas papoose all “lone.” 
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“T understand,” said Norris, quickly. 
“Clalish saw the old canoe washed ashore 
in a great storm, empty but for that little 


papoose. And she was Lisbeth ?” 

“Halo,” answered the chief. “ Halo. 
Lisbeth’s mother, she long tam daed. She 
lak Lisbeth, not so much white.” 

“Still,” said Norris, “she may have been 
a white child. A Russian, perhaps, on that 
north coast, the daughter of a passing 
trader, or of some Canadian voyageur. 
She must have been lost and found by 
another tribe, or stolen and later deserted ; 
or the canoe may have gone adrift while 
a landing was being made.” He turned to 
Lisbeth. “Have n't you some kind of 
trinket, a ring or chain, the little dress that 
was your mother’s ?” 

Lisbeth shook her head. Words trem- 
bled on her lips, but would not out. Only 
her eyes spoke for her, and they moved 
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from the manager to the tyee in tragic 
appeal. 

“And her father,” said Norris, finally — 
“what of him?” 

“He Hudson Bay man. Hy-as white 
tyee.”” Leschi’s voice prolonged that 
“hy-as” as though the factor of whom he 
spoke had been the one chief among tyees. 
“Many moons, long tam ’go, white squaw 
not daed—he go siah white town.” 

Lisbeth drew close, her breath coming 
hard and quick, her soul in her eyes. But 
Norris looked off through the hop-vines, 
again knitting his brows. Presently he said : 

“You must have been just a boy then, 
‘Tyee Leschi, but you knew the priest at 
your mission, the one who married Lis- 
beth’s father and mother. Is hestillthere ?” 

“Halo. Halo priest,” answered Leschi. 
“White tyee cultus potlatch many blankets 
Clalish. Lak Siwash tek white squaw.” 

The manager understood. ‘To give even 
a single blanket ora kettle in exchange for 
a young squaw constituted the marriage 
service of many coast tribes. And it was 
not the first time a white man had availed 
himself of the custom, to go away when 
business called him, doubtless to marry 


soon among his kind. Even the English 
name of that factor of a long-abandoned 
trading-post was unremembered in the tribe, 
and Norris saw the futility of further effort. 
But he turned away with the reluctance 
of a young and determined man unaccus- 
tomed to defeat, and his imagination cre- 
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ated every possible situation about that 
solitary papoose washed ashore in the old 
canoe, and in his growing desire to rescue 
Lisbeth through almost a generation of 
silence, that little cast-away made strong 
appeal. 

He said: “ Never mind, Lisbeth; I know 
you are white, and I ’ll do what I can for 
you.” And the girl went back to her work 
witha first dawning hope. She gathered hops 
industriously, tirelessly, in the days that 
followed, thinking, with welling tenderness, 
of that mysterious papoose who had lived 
to be her mother, and oftener yet of Norris. 

Solleks Chico saw that Lisbeth carried 
her head higher, and an absent look, hold 
ing the shadow of a smile, crept often over 
her face. She was like one in a pleasant 
dream. She kept more and more aloof 
from the camp, refusing the meal of dried 
salmon or clams, and taking only the part 
of a baker’s loaf which the boy bought for 
her at the white quarters. Sometimes in 
the early Northern dawn he caught trout, 
which he cooked for her at a small fire 
apart; or he tramped far afield to shady 
recesses in search of grouse or pheasant. 
One evening he found her waiting in her 
favorite resting-place, a low knoll under a 
clump of hemlocks near the river. Beyond 
the hop-fields and the distant timber belt 
the crest of Mount Rainier rose like an ala- 
baster temple against the darkening east. 
One thin cloud, a weather-cap, drifted and 
lingered like incense on the summit. 
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Lisbeth smiled her pleasure at the birds 
he brought, but her glance returned to the 
mountain. 

“Tyee Saghalie is making rain,” she 
said. 

Chico sank on the earth near her, rest- 
ing his elbow, his chin on his palm. 

“ Norris doan’ want rain,”’ he answered. 
His gaze moved over the field and came 
back to Lisbeth’s face. “ You beli’ve what 
Duwamish Indian tell you. You doan’ lak 
Siwash, Lisbeth ; but you lak hees God, for 
sure.” 

“| like to beli’ve the mountain is God's 
place, yes. It is so clean and white and 
high. And I be’n thinking mebbe the priest 
doan’ know everything, Chico. We doan’ 
ever see his heaven; it is so faraway. But 
the mountain is always there. It is good 
to feel God is close sometams, Chico; 
and I like names to mean something.” 

She turned again to the shading dome, 
and the boy watched creep over her face 
the look that was like that of one in a 
dream. The long Northern twilight deep- 
ened. The voices of the night, the rustle 
of ripe hops in the light wind, the com- 
plaining stream, a restless bird in the 
branches, were the notes of a familiar 


melody for which they, the children of 
nature, cradled in her great lap, had need 


of no interpreter. In silent unison they 
saw the rim of the harvest moon widen 
above the distant firs. It rose swiftly, 
rounding full, and all the feathery sea bil- 
lowed gently to catch the soft illumination. 

Finally there came a foreign sound that 
roused the boy, and Lisbeth awakened. It 
was the near crunching of a keel on sub- 
merged boughs; then the voice of the 
manager cut the stillness. 

“T am afraid I can’t make you under- 
stand,” he said, and Lisbeth knew he had 
stepped out of the boat and was helping 
Miss Arnold, “ And yet, if I used the right 
words, I ought to make you see Lisbeth 
from my standpoint. She is an exception, 
and it seems terrible that with her inherited 
pride and intelligence, for no fault of hers, 
she should be condemned to live out her 
life among these Siwashes. I have thought 
of finding her a home in some white family, 

I have thought you might know such 
people, the kind that would n’t make a 
drudge of her, —and—well—I should like 
to educate her.” 
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There was no response, and he asked : 

“What do you think of it?” 

“You mean what would Christian people 
generally think—people, for instance, like 
my father and mother? Suppose another 
man, young, upright, should show the same 
interest ina girl. After long kindness and 
intimacy, when she had become molded 
to his ideals, you would think, would you 
not, that—well—he would probably —wish 
to marry her?” 

“Oh, no,” he expostulated; “no. You 
could n’t think anything like that. A man 
does the right thing disinterestedly some- 
times. But I meant to avoid any shadow of 
such suspicion. I hoped I could make the 
necessary provision, quietly, through you.” 

There was a brief interval, bridged by 
the swish and snap of giving branches as 
they pushed up the bank into the river 
path. Lisbeth, who had grasped fragments 
of his meaning, drew instinctively into the 
shade of the hemlocks. 

They came into the open, and stopped 
near her to look across the billowing field. 
Then he said, and his voice took a tender 
note: 

“You should be the last to think that of 
me, because—I—I had n’t meant to tell 
you yet, not until I had established myself 
in a business way and could be surer of 
your father; but I—don’t you know it ?— 
I love you.” 

The girl began to walk swiftly up the 
path to the distant house. Norris made 
no attempt to follow, but stood watching 
her. Chico might have been a log, Lisbeth 
a shadow. Then presently, as though the 
manager’s look compelled her, Miss Ar- 
nold turned and came haltingly back. 

He went to meet her. Her face in the 
moonlight was all confusion and charm. 

“T—I will do what you wish—for Lis- 
beth,” she said. 

Finally they moved on across the open, 
but it was as though they two were alone 
in the world, and the perfect night, the 
pale, illumined fields, the great silence, had 
all been created for them. 

They disappeared in a shadowy alder 
way. Lisbeth rose to her feet. She 
stumbled gropingly. 

“Chico,” she said, and her voice struck 
its vibrating minor chord, “that was a nice 
place you told me ’bout—far away in the 
mountains. I—will go.” 
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SI NCOLN’S early opportuni- 
om ties were so deplorably mea- 


debarred from the requisite 
S) preliminary training for a pro- 
fessional career, that no one of his friends 
and neighbors in the now extinct village 
of New Salem, Illinois, where he was liv- 
ing when he attained his majority, ever 
dreamed he had any ambition above 
lounging about the post-office or making 
himself useful to old Mrs. Alley, who kept 
the village tavern. We can, therefore, ap- 
preciate the surprise of good old Squire 
Godby, who one morning saw him sitting 
barefoot “astride Jake Bates’s woodpile,”’ 
deeply absorbed in an open law-book 
spread across his knees. But the awkward 
youth did not care how ridiculous he 
seemed to others. Apparently he had a 
distinct purpose in view; he had mapped 
out his course and was pursuing it with a 
determination and earnestness akin to 
desperation. With borrowed books—to 
obtain some of which he had walked to 
the county-seat, twenty miles away—he 
clung to his purpose by day and night. It 
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was a long struggle, but gradually the skies 
cleared, and in due time, when he had ex- 


.hausted Blackstone, Greenleaf, and Chitty, 


we find him in Springfield, ready to un- 
dergo the required examination for admit- 
tance to the bar. 

The first step in Lincoln’s legal career 
is thus set forth in an entry found in the 
records of the circuit court of Sangamon 
County, Illinois, dated March 24, 1836: 
“It is ordered by the Court that it be cer- 
tified that Abraham Lincoln is a person of 
good moral character.” After this neces- 
sary preliminary, as appears from the 
records of the clerk of the supreme court, 
he was on September 9 duly licensed to 
practise in all the courts of the State. In 
compliance with the law, he must first have 
been formally examined as to his qualifi- 
cations by two justices of the supreme 
court. According to Mr. Herndon, that 
examination was neither formidable nor 
exacting. “Mr. Lincoln,” he _ relates, 
“usually had several amusing variations in 
his descriptions of the ordeal; but he in- 
variably left the impression that the mani- 
fest purpose was to develop the applicant’s 
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general qualifications rather than make an 
exact test of his legal acquirements”’; all 
of which cannot fail to remind one of his 
indorsement, while President, of the ap- 
plication of one Jacob Freese, whom he 
desired the Secretary of War to appoint 
colonel of a colored regiment, “regardless 
of whether he can tell the exact shade of 
Julius Ceesar’s hair.” 

As illustrative of the character and scope 
of the examination, which was in strict 
keeping with the rough-and-ready tendency 
of the times, the following extract from 
Linder’s “ Early Bench and Bar of Illinois” 
may not be without interest. The author 
says: 


I desired to have Colonel Bodkin of Alton 
admitted to the bar. Knowing his qualifica- 
tions were very slim, I hinted as much to 
Browne, one of the supreme judges, and asked 
him to go to my room to examine him. Bod- 
kin had been a butcher. He had twinkling 
gray eyes and a nose like Bardolph’s. I said 
to Browne: “Judge, let me introduce Colonel 
Bodkin, who desires to be admitted to the 
bar; will you please examine him touching 
his qualifications?”’ Turning to Bodkin, he 
inquired: “Colonel, are you a judge of good 
brandy?” Bodkin took the hint ina moment, 
rang the bell, and a servant making his ap- 
pearance, he directed him to bring up a bottle 
of the best cognac and some loaf-sugar, which 
were quickly forthcoming. Judge Browne, 
having partaken thereof with the rest of us, 
turned to the colonel and said: 

“Colonel, have you read Blackstone and 
Chitty?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ answered the colonel. 

“What do you think of them as authors?” 

“T think very highly of them,” said Bod- 
kin. 

“Have you read Shakspere?” continued 
the judge. 

“Yes; sir,” 

“Do you admire him, colonel?” 

“T do, indeed; beyond all the power of lan- 
guage to express.” 

“Are you aware there was no such person 
as Shakspere?”’ queried the judge. 

“Indeed, I am not.” 

“It is true,” interrupted the judge; “and 
you do not know then, colonel, who wrote the 
plays of Shakspere?” 

“If Shakspere himself did not write them, 
then, indeed, I do not know.” 

“Would you like to know?” insisted the 
judge. 

“T certainly should,” answered Bodkin. 

“Then,” said the judge, with great solem- 
nity, “as you have shown in this examination 
the highest qualities for admission to the bar, 
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I will say to you in the strictest confidence, 
what I have never said to any one else before, 
that I am the author of those plays! Colonel 
Bodkin, write out your license, and I will 
sign it.” 

This Judge Thomas C. Browne was one 
of the judges of the supreme court of 
Illinois at the time Lincoln applied for a 
license, and doywbtless was one of his ex- 
aminers. He was a rough character of 
the type then prevalent, somewhat humor- 
ous, very corpulent, and known as the 
Falstaff of the bench. He was present at 
the marriage of Lincoln and Mary Todd, 
and when the former recited, after Dr. 
Dresser, the Episcopal rector, the lan- 
guage of the ritual in which the groom, 
placing the ring on the bride’s finger, en- 
dows her with all his lands and worldly 
possessions, he blurted out, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard over the room, “ Lord 
A’mighty, Lincoln, the law fixes that.” 
Four years after Lincoln’s admission to 
the bar, examinations in private were abol- 
ished and a rule was enacted requiring all 
future applicants for examination to present 
themselves in open court. 

After persistent research in various lo- 
calities where they had lain overlooked 
and unpublished, I have come into pos- 
session of data which enable me to present 
an authentic account of the first suit or 
court proceeding in which Mr. Lincoln 
figured or with which he seems in any way 
to have been connected. This case, memo- 
rable only because of Mr. Lincoln’s con- 
nection therewith, was an action, or, more 
strictly speaking, three actions growing 
out of one episode or transaction, brought 
by James P. Hawthorne, through his at- 
torneys, Walker & Hewett, against David 
Wooldridge, in the circuit court of Sanga- 
mon County, Illinois. Of the three cases, 
one was what is known among lawyers 
as an action on assumpsit, another for 
trespass vi et armis, and the third in re- 
plevin. With the exception of the replevin 
suit, which was not brought till the fall, 
the declarations or complaints were filed 
July 1, 1836. This was before Lincoln 
received his license to practise. John T. 
Stuart, who was then absorbed in a vigor- 
ous and aggressive campaign for Congress 
and who was soon to invite Lincoln into 
partnership with him, had been retained 
by the defense ; but although the pleadings 
in one or two instances bear Stuart’s signa- 
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FACSIMILE OF PAPERS RELATING TO LINCOLN’S FIRST LAW CASE 
With the exception of one item in the accoun 


t, these papers are in Lincoln’s handwriting ; 
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ture, they are, almost without exception, in 
Lincoln’s legible handwriting. Later, the 
latter blossoms out full-fledged in the active 
role of counsel for defense. The presiding 
judge was Stephen T. Logan, one of the 
great lawyers of Illinois, destined, also, 
several years later, to become Lincoln’s 
partner and to remain with him until both 
should become aspirants for Congress at 
the same time, when, in the language of 
Lincoln to Herndon, the one law-office 
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That he struck, beat, bruised and knocked 
him down; plucked, pulled and tore out large 
quantities of hair from his head; that with a 
stick and his fists he struck plaintiff a great 
many violent blows and strokes on and about 
his face, head, breast, back, shoulders, hips, 
legs and divers other parts of his body; that 
he struck, shook, pulled, pushed and knocked 
plaintiff to the ground; violently hit, kicked, 
struck and beat him a great many other blows 
and strokes; and also, then and there, with 
great violence forced, pushed, thrust and 
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FACSIMILE OF THE CONCLUSION OF A LETTER IN LINCOLN’S HANDWRITING 
DATED SPRINGFIELD, APRIL 24, 1844 


became too small for two such ambitious 
men. The clerk was William Butler, one 
of the early and substantial citizens of 
Springfield, at whose house Lincoln was 
invited to live until his legal practice had 
passed the experimental stage and he could 
“stand on his feet,” and with whom he 
continued to live till his marriage to Mary 
Todd in the summer of 1842. 

Returning to the lawsuit: the assumpsit 
case is based og Wooldridge’s failure to 
furnish plaintiff two yoke of oxen to break 
up twenty acres of “ prairie sod-ground ” ; 
also on his refusal to allow Hawthorne 
access to a tract of ground on which the 
latter had contracted with him to raise a 
crop of “corn or wheat at the option of 
the plaintiff,” for all of which he demands 
one hundred dollars. The trespass case 
evidently was one of much more gravity 
and importance. The declaration, in the 
minute and formal phraseology of the law, 
narrates that part of the transaction leading 
up to the matter in controversy, and espe- 
cially sets out in full detail what happened 
when Hawthorne, despite the threats and 
commands of Wooldridge, undertook to 
reach the disputed corn-field. Naturally 
there was a scene, with some features more 
or less dramatic. It is charged, among 
other things, that Wooldridge assaulted 
the defendant Hawthorne with force and 
arms, to wit: 


gouged his fingers into plaintiff’s eyes; by 
means of which assault and consequent illness, 
injuries, loss of time and expense for medical 
attention said plaintiff demands damages in 
the sum of five hundred dollars and other 
proper relief. 


The replevin suit demanded the return 
of “one black-and-white spotted yoke of 
steers, one black cow and calf, and one 
prairie plow,” together with twenty dollars’ 
damages for the unlawful detention of the 
same. The exceedingly modest demand 
for money reparation in all these cases 
would seem to indicate that the modern 
damage suit, which has gradually attained 
such profitable proportions, had not yet 
come into vogue. 

With three suits against his clients, we 
may well imagine that the young barrister 
was a busy man. The record shows, as his 
first step, a plea, filed October 5, contain- 
ing the customary denial of the alleged 
trespasses or any of them, in support of 
which he “ puts himself upon the country.” 
On the same day, with a view either to 
gain time or, in some way, embarrass the 
plaintiff, or both, he files the affidavit of 
his client reciting the fact that, as the 
plaintiff is a young man without family or 
property and the court officers are in 
danger of losing their fees, he should be 
required to furnish bond for costs. On 
the following day, much to the surprise of 
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FACSIMILE OF ENTRIES BY LINCOLN IN THE FEE-BOOK OF STUART & LINCOLN 


the defendant and his counsel, the required To Boarding from the first day 

bond for costs was executed and filed. The of April until the first of No- 

skirmishing for vantage-ground was grow- vember 1835 @ $1.50 per week 

ing somewhat animated. The next move being 30 weeks & 4 days — 

on Lincoln’s part was to draw up and file To use of waggon & team first 

an account which he undertakes to “ex- of April till first of November 

hibit and prove as an offset” to the de- 1836 : ss 90.00 

mand on assumpsit, containing sundry 1834 To 11 bushels of wheat @ 75 pee 
psit, co g y nm 

. . 1836 Jan 8 Cash lent 100.00 

items more or less typical of the crude e 

and primitive society of that early. day, 

and so illustrative of commercial values 

then current on the frontier that it cannot $264.00 
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What next followed before the final en- 
counter we do not know, for the record is 
silent. The cases were now at issue, but, for 
some reason, the term of court was suffered 
to adjourn without conclusive action. The 
next term found the combatants still apart 
and seemingly reluctant to measure arms. 
Meanwhile the peacemaker had been at 
work, for on the morning of March 17, 
1837, the parties, by their attorneys, came 
into court with a report of the settlement 
of all pending litigation, and asked that the 
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from March, 1849, when, believing him- 
self politically dead, he returned to the 
law and began the struggle in dead ear- 
nest. His business was largely confined 
to the circuit, a mode of practice quite 
unknown to the modern generation of 
lawyers. The now historic Eighth Cir- 
cuit, over which he began his travels, 
contained fourteen counties. When the 
courts opened in Christian, Menard, or 
Logan, counties which adjoined his own, 
Sangamon, Herndon, his partner, fre- 
quently accompanied him; but 
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to points beyond he usually drove 
alone or in company with the judge. 
He was the one lawyer who man- 
aged to reach the court in every 
county in the circuit. While Hern- 
don remained in Springfield, in 
charge of the local office and to 
keep track of matters in the su- 
preme court, “ Lincoln was out on 
the circuit beating the bushes for 
more business.” 

Following the court about on the 
circuit was, no doubt, the joy of 
*Lincoln’s life. He was so fond of it 
that he declined a flattering offer to 
enter a lucrative law-partnership in 
Chicago, because, as he contended, 
it would necessitate more or less 
confinement in the office and there- 
fore keep him off the circuit. Seated 
in a one-horse buggy, behind a 
sorry-looking animal, he would set 
out from Springfield to be gone for 
weeks at a stretch. The lawyers, 
as he drove into each successive 
place, eagerly anticipating a new 
stock of stories, gave him a cordial 








LINCOLN’S BOOKCASE 


The bookcase is preserved in the Keyes Lincoln Memorial 


Collection, Chicago 


cases be dismissed. The record shows that 
this was promptly done. In the assumpsit 
case judgment by agreement was entered 
against the plaintiff for costs; in the re- 
plevin case, against the defendant; and in 
the trespass case that item was equally 
divided between the two. The judge signed 
the record, and this was the end of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s first lawsuit. 

Mr. Lincoln always divided his life as 
a lawyer into two epochs, one preceding 
and the other following his single term 
in Congress. His real legal career dates 


welcome, and the landlords hailed 
his coming with delight, for he was 
one of the most patient and un- 
complaining of guests. “If every 
other fellow,” relates one of his colleagues, 
“ grumbled at the indifferent accommoda- 
tions and scant fare which greeted us at 
many of the dingy taverns we struck, Lin- 
coln said nothing.” His forbearance in 
this regard well warrants the observation 
he is said on one occasion to have made, 
that he never so completely felt his “own 
unworthiness as when he stood face to face 
with a real, live hotel clerk.” How he ap- 
peared on the circuit may be gleaned from 
this sketch of him drawn by Henry C. 
Whitney, one of his colleagues in central 
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FACSIMILE OF A DECISION AS TO THE OWNERSHIP OF A QUANTITY OF “PEACH LIQUOR,” 
IN LINCOLN’S HANDWRITING 


Illinois, who is yet living: “His hat was 
brown, faded, and the nap usually worn or 
rubbed off. He wore a short cloak and 
sometimes a shawl. His coat and vest 
hung loosely on his giant frame. His 
trousers were invariably too short. In one 
hand he carried a faded green umbrella 
with A. LINCOLN in large white cotton 
or muslin letters sewed on the inside; the 
knob was gone from the handle, and a 
piece of cord was usually tied round the 
middle of the umbrella to keep it from 
flying open. In the other hand he carried 
a carpet bag in which were stored the few 
papers to be used in court and undercloth- 
ing enough to last till his return to Spring- 
field.” : 

When the court moved from one county 
to another there was great bustle and ac- 
tivity at each successive place. Men came 
together to meet the celebrities at the bar, 
to negotiate loans, purchase family sup- 
plies, buy and sell live stock, to hear the 
lawyers “plead,” and so forth. The best 
room at the hotel was reserved for the 
judge and such choice spirits among the 
lawyers as he might select. The other 
lawyers slept two in a bed, and three or 
four beds were located in one room. At 
meals the judge, lawyers, suitors, witnesses, 
court officers, and prisoners out on bail ate 
together at a long dining-table. “I well 
recollect,” testifies one of Lincoln’s com- 
panions, “a term of court at Urbana where 
a prisoner, who was on trial for perjury, 
used to spend the evenings with us in the 


judge’s room; and another at Danville 
where the prisoner, on trial for larceny, 
not only spent his evenings in our room, 
but took walks with us and ate in our im- 
mediate company.” Mingling in this crude 
society, and leading the roving, unsettled 
life which thus fell to his lot, Lincoln spent 
almost half of each year. That it tempered 
and schooled his soul for the great trials of 
the future must ultimately be the verdict of 
history. 

It was while out on the circuit that he 
was seen for the first time by a young man 
who afterward became one of the. promi- 
nent lawyers of central Illinois. The latter, 
with a letter of introduction from a friend, 
found him one evening at the tavern in 
the town of Danville. “I was told,” he 
relates, “that I would find Mr, Lincoln in 
Judge Davis’s room. I climbed the un- 
banistered stairway, and after my timid 
knock two voices responded almost simul- 
taneously, “Come in.’ Imagine my surprise, 
when the door opened, to find two men 
undressed, or rather dressed for bed, en- 
gaged in a lively battle with pillows, fling- 
ing them at each other’s heads: one a low, 
heavy-set man, who leaned against the bed 
and puffed like a lizard, answered to the 
description of Judge Davis; the other a 
man of tremendous stature, looking as if 
he were at least seven feet tall, was incased 
in a long garment, yellow as saffron, which 
reached to his heels, and from beneath 
which protruded two of the largest feet 
that, up to that time, it had ever been my 
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privilege to see. This immense shirt—for 
such it must have been—looked as if it 
had literally been chopped out of the 
original bolt of flannel from which it had 
been made and the pieces joined together 
in the dark and without reference to fit or 
measurement. The only thing that kept it 
from slipping off the gaunt, attenuated 
frame it so completely enveloped was the 
single button at the throat. I cannot fully 
describe my sensations as this apparition, 
with the modest announcement, ‘My name 
is Lincoln, sir,’ strode across the room and 
grasped my hand. I will not say he re- 
minded me of Satan, but he was certainly 
the ungodliest figure I ever saw.” 

Many of the stories told of Lincoln at 
the bar are ridiculously absurd, and repre- 
sent him in anything but a dignified light; 
but, as in some cases they reveal more dis- 
tinctly than anything else the peculiar 
characteristics of the man, they are en- 
titled to preservation whenever there is 
sufficient reason to believe that they are 
genuine. If, by shrewd management or 
fervid eloquence, he felt his adversary gain- 
ing favor in the minds of the jury, no one 
knew better than he how, by some skilfully 
planned stratagem or clever retort, to break 
the spell and thus relieve the situation of 
its apparent gravity.. Some of these diver- 
sions, though not unprofessional, were yet 
so adroit and bizarre that lawyers of this 
day would scarcely dare imitate him. To 
the methods of the opposing counsel in 
court one day he entered a vigorous pro- 
test, claiming that the testimony was irrel- 
evant. “ Why cannot counsel for plaintiff,” 
he appealed to the court, “confine them- 
selves to the issues in this case? If I send 
a man to buy a horse for me, I expect him 
to tell me what his points are, not how 
many hairs there may be in his tail.”’ 

Of a certain technical judge who was 
famed for his close construction of the law 
he said that he would hang a man for blow- 
ing his nose in the street, but that he would 
quash the indictment if it failed to state 
which hand he blew it with. One of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States he characterized as a “granny,” 
claiming that his mental vigor and percep- 
tion had left him; that if you pointed your 
finger and a darning-needle toward him at 
the same time, he could never determine 
which was the sharper. 

To aclient in Kentucky who had asked 
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him and Judge Logan, when they were in 
partnership, to care for and collect the 
rents accruing from a house and lot in 
Springfield, he wrote in the name of the 
firm, declining, but blandly added: “We 
recommend that you give the charge of 
it to Mr. Isaac S. Britton, a trustworthy 
man and one whom the Lord made on 
purpose for such business.” He and Hern- 
don spent an entire day trying a suit in 
behalf of an old woman who had been 
fleeced by another attorney under the guise 
of a fee, recovered all the damages asked 
for, refused to charge for their services, and 
even paid the old woman’s hotel bill while 
attending court. 

Late in the fifties Mr. Lincoln was a 
member of the committee appointed by the 
supreme court to examine applicants for 
the bar. While out on the circuit he was 
one day approached by a young man who 
had been studying law in the office of an 
attorney with an established practice and 
who desired to be examined. Mr-Lincoln 
directed him to report to his room in the 
evening after court had adjourned for the 
day. “Promptly at the appointed hour,” 
related the young man afterward, “I 
knocked at the door of his room, and was 
admitted; but I was hardly prepared for 
the rather unusual sight that met my gaze. 
Instead of finding my examiner in the 
midst of books and papers, as I had antici- 
pated, he was partly undressed, and, so 
far as the meager accommodations of the 
room permitted, leisurely taking a bath! I 
shall never forget the queer feeling that 
came over me as his lank, half-nude figure 
moved to and fro between me and the 
window on the opposite side of the room. 
Motioning me to be seated, he began his 
interrogatories at once, without looking at 
me a second time to be sure of the identity 
of his caller. ‘How long have you been 
studying ?’ he asked. ‘Almost two years,’ 
was my response. ‘By this time, it seems 
to me,’ he said laughingly, ‘you ought to 
be able to determine whether you have in 
you the kind of stuff out of which a good 
lawyer can be made.’ Then he asked me 
in a desultory way the definition of a con- 
tract, and two or three other fundamental 
questions, all of which I answered readily 
and, as I thought, correctly. 

“As he continued his toilet, he enter- 
tained me with recollections—many of 
them characteristically vivid and racy—of 
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From a Brady photograph. Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN WHEN PRESIDENT 





LINCOLN AS 


nis early practice and the various incidents 
and adventures that attended his start in 
the profession. The whole proceeding 
was so unusual and queer, if not grotesque, 
that I was at a loss to determine whether 
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next day I went to Springfield, where I 
delivered the letter as directed. On read- 
ing it, Judge Logan smiled, and, much to 
my surprise, gave me the required certifi- 
cate without asking a question beyond my 


























From a photograph in the collection of Robert Coster. Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 


MRS. ABRAHAM LINCOLN WHEN 


I was really being examined at all or not. 
After he had dressed we went down-stairs 
and over to the clerk’s office in the court- 


house, where he wrote a few lines on a 


sheet of paper, and, inclosing it in an en- 
velop, directed me to report with it to 
Judge Logan, another member of the ex- 
amining committee, at Springfield. ‘The 
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age and residence, and the correct way of 
spelling my name. ‘The note from Lincoln 
read: 


“My DEAR JUDGE: The bearer of thisis a 
young man who thinks he can be a lawyer. 
Examine him, if you want to. I have done so, 
and am satisfied. He ’s a good deal smarter 
than he looks to be. A 

Yours, , = 
Lincoln. 
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Drawn by William J. Aylward. Half-tone plate engraved by H.C. Merrill 


“MUGRIDGE KICKED SAVAGELY” 
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THE SEA-WOLF 


BY JACK LONDON 


Author of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild," ‘‘ The God.of his Fathers,” etc. 


XIX 


CAME on deck to find 
the Ghost heading up 
close on the port tack 
and cutting in to wind- 
ward of a familiar sprit- 
sail close-hauled on the 
same tack ahead of us. 
All hands were on deck, for they knew that 
something was to happen when Leach and 
Johnson were dragged aboard. 

It was four bells. Louis came aft to re- 
lieve the wheel. There was a dampness in 
the air, and I noticed he had on his oil- 
skins. 

“What are we going to have ?”’ I asked 
him. 

“A healthy young slip of a gale from 
the breath of it, sir,’’ he answered, “ with 
a splatter of rain just to wet our gills an’ 
no more.” 

“Too bad we sighted them,” I said, as 
the Ghost’s bow was flung off a point by a 
large sea, and the boat leaped for a mo- 
ment past the jibs and into our line of 
vision. 

Louis turned a spoke of the wheel and 
temporized. 

“They ’d never of made the land, sir, 
I ’m thinkin’.” 

“Think not?” I queried. 

“No, sir. Did you feel that?” A puff 
had caught the schooner, and he was forced 
to put the wheel up rapidly to keep her 
out of the wind. “’T is no egg-shell ’ll 
float on this sea an hour come. An’ it ’s 
a stroke of luck for them we ’re here to 
pick ’em up.” 

Wolf Larsen strode aft from amidships, 
where he had.been talking with the res- 
cued men. The cat-like springiness in 
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his tread was a little more pronounced 
than usual, and his eyes were bright and 
snappy. 

“Three oilers and a fourth engineer,” 
was his greeting. “But we ’ll make sailors 
out of them, or boat-pullers, at any rate. 
Now, what of the lady?” 

I knew not why, but I was aware of a 
twinge or pang, like the cut of a knife, 
when he mentioned her. I thought it a 
certain silly fastidiousness on my part, but 
it persisted in spite of me, and I merely 
shrugged my shoulders in answer. 

Wolf Larsen pursed his lips in a long 
quizzical whistle. 

“What ’s her name, then?” he de- 
manded. 

“T .don’t know,” I replied. “She is 
asleep. She was very tired. In fact, I am 
waiting to hear the news from you. What 
vessel was it?” 

“Mail-steamer,” he answered shortly. 
“The City of Tokio, from ’Frisco, bound 
for Yokohama. Disabled in that typhoon. 
Old tub. Opened up top and bottom like 
a sieve. They were adrift four days. And 
you don’t know who or what she is, eh— 
maid, wife, or widow? Well, well.” 

He shook his head in a bantering way 
and regarded me with laughing eyes. 

“Are you—” I began. It was on the 
verge of my tongue to ask if he were going 
to take the castaways in to Yokohama. 

“Am I what?” he asked. 

“What do you intend doing with Leach 


-and Johnson?” 


He shook his head. 

“Really, Hump, I don’t know. You 
see, with these additions I ’ve about all 
the crew I want.” 

“And they ’ve about all the escaping 
they want,” I said. “Why not give them 
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a change of treatment ? Take them aboard 
and deal gently with them. Whatever they 
have done, they have been hounded into 
doing.” 

“By me?” 

“By you,” I answered steadily. “ And 
I give you warning, Wolf Larsen, that I 
may forget the love of my own life in the 
desire to kill you if you go too far in mal- 
treating those poor wretches.” 

“Bravo!” hecried. “ You do me proud, 
Hump! You ’ve found your legs with a 
vengeance. You ’re quite an individual. 
You were unfortunate in having your life 
cast in easy places, but you ’re developing, 
and I like you the better for it.” 

His voice and expression changed. His 
face was serious. “Do you believe in 
promises?” he asked. “Are they sacred 
things ?” 

“Of course,”’ I answered. 

“Then here ’s a compact,” he went on, 
consummate actor that he was. “If I 
promise not to lay hands upon Leach and 
Johnson, will you promise, in turn, not to 
attempt to kill me? Oh, not that I ’m 
afraid of you, not that I’m afraid of you,” 
he hastened to add. 

I could hardly believe my ears. What 
was coming over the man? 

“Is it a go?” he asked impatiently. 

“A go,” I answered. 

His hand went out to mine, and as I 
shook it heartily I could have sworn I saw 
the mocking devil shine up for a moment 
in his eyes. 

We strolled across the poop to the lee 
side. The boat was close at hand now and 
in desperate plight. Johnson was steering, 
Leach bailing. We overhauled them about 
two feet to their one. Wolf Larsen mo- 
tioned Louis to keep off slightly, and we 
dashed abreast of the boat not a score of 
feet to windward. 

It was at this moment that Leach and 
Johnson looked up into the faces of their 
shipmates who lined the rail amidships. 
There was no greeting. They were as dead 
men in their comrades’ eyes, and between 
them was the gulf that parts the living and 
the dead. 

The next instant they were opposite the 
poop, where stood Wolf Larsen and I. We 
were falling in the trough, and they were 
rising on the surge. Johnson looked at me, 
and I could see that his face was worn 
and haggard. I waved my hand to him, 
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and he answered the greeting, but with a 
wave that was hopeless and despairing. It 
was as if he were saying farewell. I did 
not see into the eyes of Leach, for he was 
looking at Wolf Larsen, the old and im- 
placable snarl of hatred as strong as ever 
on his face. 

Then they were gone astern. The sprit- 
sail filled with the wind suddenly, careen- 
ing the frail, open craft till it seemed it 
would surely capsize. 

Wolf Larsen barked a short laugh in my 
ear and strode away to the weather side of 
the poop. I expected him to give orders 
for the Ghost to heave to, but she kept on 
her course and he made no sign. Louis 
stood imperturbably at the wheel, but I 
noticed the grouped sailors forward turning 
troubled faces in our direction. Still the 
Ghost tore along till the boat dwindled to 
a speck, when Wolf Larsen’s voice rang 
out in command, and we went about on the 
starboard tack. 

Back we held, two miles and more to 
windward of the struggling cockle-shell, 
when the flying jib was run down and the 
schooner hove to. In all that wild waste 
there was no refuge for Leach and John- 
son save on the Ghos?, and they resolutely 
began the windward beat. At the end of 
an hour and a half they were nearly along- 
side, standing past our stern on the last 
leg out, aiming to fetch us on the next 
leg back. 

“So you ’ve changed your mind?” I 
heard Wolf Larsen mutter, half to himself, 
half to them, as though they could hear. 
“You want to come aboard, eh? Well, 
then, just keep a-coming. Hard up with 
that helm!” he commanded Oofty-Oofty, 
the Kanaka, who had in the meantime 
relieved Louis at the wheel. 

Command followed command. As the 
schooner paid off, the fore- and main-sheets 
were slacked away for fair wind. And 
before the wind we were, and leaping, when 
Johnson, easing his sheet at imminent peril, 
cut across our wake a hundred feet away. 
Again Wolf Larsen laughed, at the same 
time beckoning them with his arm to fol- 
low. It was evidently his intention to 
play with them—a lesson, I took it, in lieu 
of a beating, though a dangerous lesson, 
for the frail craft stood in momentary 
danger of being overwhelmed. 

“"T is the fear of death at the hearts of 
them,” Louis muttered in my ear as I 
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passed forward to see to taking in the fly- 
ing jib and staysail. 

“Qh, he ’ll heave to in a little while and 
pick them up,” I answered cheerfully. 

Louis looked at me shrewdly. “Think 
so?” he asked. 

“Surely,” I answered. “Don’t you?” 

“T think nothing but of my own skin, 
these days,” was his answer. “An’ ’t is 
with wonder I ’m filled as to the workin’ 
out of things. A pretty mess that ’Frisco 
whisky got me into, an’ a prettier mess 
that woman ’s got you into aft there. Ah, 
it ’s myself that knows ye for a blitherin’ 
fool.” 

“What do you mean?” I demanded; 
for, having sped his shaft, he was turning 
away. 

“What do I mean?” he cried. “ An’ 
it’s you that asks me! ’T is not what I 
mean, but what the Wolf ’ll mean. The 
Wolf, I said, the Wolf!” 

“Tf trouble comes, will you stand by ?”’ 
I asked impulsively, for he had voiced my 
own fear. 

“Stand by? ’T is old fat Louis I stand 
by, an’ trouble enough it ’Il be. We ’re at 
the beginnin’ of things, I ’m tellin’ ye, the 
bare beginnin’ of things.” 

“T had not thought you so great a cow- 
ard,” I sneered. 

He favored me with a contemptuous 
stare. 

“If I raised never a hand for that poor 
fool,” —pointing astern to the tiny sail, — 
“dq ye think I’m hungerin’ for a broken 
head for a woman I never laid me eyes 
upon before this day?” 

I turned scornfully away and went aft. 

“ Better get in those topsails, Mr. Van 
Weyden,” Wolf Larsen said, as I came on 
the poop. 

I felt relief, at least as far as the two 
men were concerned. I had scarcely 
opened my mouth to issuesthe necessary 
commands, when eager men were spring- 
ing to halyards and downhauls, and others 
were racing aloft. This eagerness on their 
part was noted by Wolf Larsen with a 
grim smile. 

Still we increased our lead, and when 
the boat had dropped astern several miles 
we hove to and waited. All eyes watched 
it coming, even Wolf Larsen’s; but he was 
the only unperturbed man aboard. Louis, 
gazing fixedly, betrayed a trouble in his 
face he was not quite able to hide. 
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The boat drew closer and closer, hurling 
along through the seething green like a 
thing alive, lifting and sending and uptoss- 
ing across the huge-backed breakers, or 
disappearing behind them only to rush into 
sight again and shoot skyward. It seemed 
impossible that it could continue to live, 
yet with each dizzying sweep it did achieve 
the impossible. A rain-squall drove past, 
and out of the flying wet the boat emerged, 
almost upon us. 

“Hard up, there!’ Wolf Larsenshouted, 
himself springing to the wheel and whirling 
it over. 

Again the Ghost sprang away and raced 
before the wind, and for two hours John- 
son and Leach pursued us. We hove to 
and ran away, hove to and ran away; and 
ever astern the struggling patch of sail 
tossed skyward and fell into the rushing 
valleys. It was a quarter of a mile away 
when a thick squall of rain veiled it from 
view. It never emerged. The wind blew 
the air clear again, but no patch of sail 
broke the troubled surface. I thought I 
saw, for an instant, the boat's bottom show 
black ina breaking crest. At the best, that 
was all. For Johnson and Leach the trav- 
ail of existence had ceased. 

The men remained grouped amidships. 
No one had gone below, and no one was 
speaking. Nor were any looks being ex- 
changed. Each man seemed stunned— 
deeply contemplative, as it were, and, not 
quite sure, trying to realize just what had 
taken place. Wolf Larsen gave them little 
time for thought. He at once put the Ghost 
upon her course —a course which meant the 
seal-herd and not Yokohama harbor. But 
the men were no longer eager as they pulled 
and hauled, and I heard curses among 
them which left their lips smothered and 
as heavy and lifeless as were they. Not so 
was it with the hunters. Smoke the irre- 
pressible related a story, and they de- 
scended into the steerage bellowing with 
laughter. 

As I passed to leeward of the galley on 
my way aft, I was approached by the en- 
gineer we had rescued. His face was white, 
his lips were trembling. 

“Good God! sir, what kind of a craft is 
this ?”’ he cried. 

“You have eyes; you have seen,” I 
answered almost brutally, what of the pain 
and fear at my own heart. 

“Your promise ?’”’ I said to Wolf Larsen. 
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“TI was not thinking of taking them 
aboard when I made that promise,” he 
answered. “And, anyway, you ’ll agree 
I’ve not laid my hands upon them. Far 
from it, far from it,” he laughed a moment 
later. 

I made no reply. I was incapable of 
speaking, my mind was too confused. I 
must have time to think, I knew. This 
woman, .sleeping even now in the spare 
cabin, was a responsibility which I must 
consider, and the only rational thought 
that flickered through my mind was that 
I must do nothing hastily if I were to be 
any help to her at all. 


XX 


THE remainder of the day passed unevent- 
fully. The young slip of a gale, having 
wetted our gills, proceeded to moderate. 
The fourth engineer and the three oilers, 
after a warm interview with Wolf Larsen, 
were furnished with outfits from the slop- 
chest, assigned places under the hunters in 
the various boats and watches on the ves- 
sel, and bundled forward into the forecastle. 
They went protestingly, but their voices 
were not loud. They were awed by what 
they had already seen of Wolf Larsen’s 
character, while the tale of woe they 
speedily heard in the forecastle took the 
last bit of rebellion out of them. 

Miss Brewster—we had learned her 
name from the engineer—slept on and on. 
At supper I requested the hunters to lower 
their voices, so she was not disturbed ; and 
it was not till next morning that she 
made her appearance. It had been my 
intention to have her meals served apart, 
but Wolf Larsen put down his foot. Who 
was she that she should be too good for 
cabin table and cabin society ? had been 
his demand. 

But her coming to the table had some- 
thing amusing in it. The hunters fell as 
silent as clams. Jock Horner and Smoke 
alone were unabashed, stealing stealthy 
glances at her now and again, and even 
taking part in the conversation. The other 
four men glued their eyes on their plates 
and chewed steadily and with thoughtful 
precision, their ears moving and wabbling, 
in time with their jaws, like the ears of so 
many animals. 

Wolf Larsen had little to say at first, 
doing no more than reply when he was 
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addressed. Not that he was abashed. Far 
from it. This woman was a new type to 
him, a different breed from any he had 
ever known, and he was curious. He 
studied her, his eyes rarely leaving her 
face, unless to follow the movements of 
her hands or shoulders. I studied her my- 
self, and though it was I who maintained 
the conversation; I know that I was a bit 
shy, not quite self-possessed. His was the 
perfect poise, the supreme confidence in 
self which nothing could shake; and he 
was no more timid of a woman than he 
was of storm and battle. 

“And when shall we arrive at Yoko- 
hama?” she asked, turning to him and 
looking him square in the eyes. 

There it was, the question flat. The 
jaws stopped working, the ears ceased 
wabbling, and though eyes remained glued 
on plates, each man listened greedily for 
the answer. 

“In four months, possibly three, if the 
season Closes early,” Wolf Larsen said. 

She caught her breath and stammered : 

“{—I thought—I was given to under- 
stand that Yokohama was only a day’s 
sail away. It—” Here she paused and 
looked about the table at the circle of 
unsympathetic faces staring hard at the 
plates. “It is not right,” she concluded. 

“That is a question you must settle with 
Mr. Van Weyden there,” he replied, bow- 
ing to me with a mischievous twinkle. 
“Mr. Van Weyden is what you may call 
an authority on such things as rights. Now 
I, who am only a sailor, would look upon 
the situation somewhat differently. It may 
possibly be your misfortune that you have 
to remain with us, but it is certainly our 
good fortune.” 

He regarded her smilingly. Her eyes 
fell before his gaze, but she lifted them 
again, and defiantly, to mine. I read the 
unspoken question there: Was it right? 
But I had decided that the part I was to 
play must be a neutral one, so I did not 
answer. 

“What do you think?” she demanded. 

“Tt is unfortunate,” I said, “especially 
if you have any engagements falling due in 
the course of the next several months. But, 
since you say that you were-voyaging to 
Japan for your health, I can assure you 
that it will improve no better anywhere 
than aboard the Ghos¢.” 

I saw her eyes flash with indignation, 
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and this time it was I who dropped mine, 
while I felt my face flushing under her 
gaze. It was cowardly, but what else 
could I do? 

“ Mr. Van Weyden speaks with the voice 
of authority.” Wolf Larsen laughed. 

I nodded my head, and she, having 
recovered herself, waited expectantly. 

“Not that he is much to speak of now,” 
Wolf Larsen went on; “but he has im- 
proved wonderfully. You should have 
seen him when he came on board. A more 
scrawny, pitiful specimen of humanity one 
could hardly conceive. Is n’t that so, 
Kerfoot ?” 

Kerfoot, thus directly addressed, was 
startled into dropping his knife on the 
floor, though he managed to grunt af- 
firmation. 

“ Developed himself by peeling potatoes 
and washing dishes. Eh, Kerfoot ?” 

Again that worthy grunted. 

“Look at him now. True, he is not 
what you would term muscular, but still he 
has muscles, which is more than he had 
when he came aboard. Also, he has legs 
to stand on. You would not think so to 
look at him, but he was quite unable to 
stand alone at first.” 

The hunters were snickering, but she 
looked at me with a sympathy in her eyes 
which more than compensated for Wolf 
Larsen’s nastiness. In truth, it had been 
so long since I had received sympathy that 
I was softened, and I became then, and 
gladly, her willing slave. But I was angry 
with Wolf Larsen. He was challenging 
my manhood with his slurs, challenging 
the very legs he claimed to be instrumental 
in getting for me. 

“TI may have learned to stand on my 
own legs,” I retorted. “But I have yet to 
stamp upon others with them.” 

He looked at me insolently. “ Your 
education is only half completed, then,” he 
said dryly, and turned to her. “We are 
very hospitable upon the Ghos¢. Mr. Van 
Weyden has discovered that. We do every- 
thing to make our guests feel at home, eh, 
Mr. Van Weyden?” 

“Even to the peeling of potatoes and 
the washing of dishes,” I answered, “to 
say nothing of wringing their necks, out of 
very fellowship.” 

“T beg of you not to receive false im- 
pressions of us from Mr. Van Weyden,” 
he interposed with mock anxiety. “You 
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will observe, Miss Brewster, that he carries 
a dirk in his belt, a—ahem—a most un- 
usual thing for a ship’s officer to do. 
While really very estimable, Mr. Van Wey- 
den is sometimes—how shall I say ?—er— 
quarrelsome, and harsh measures are neces- 
sary. He is quite reasonable and fair in 
his calm moments, and as he is calm now, 
he will not deny that only yesterday he 
threatened my life.” 

I was well-nigh choking, and my eyes 
were certainly fiery. He drew attention 
to me. 

“Look at him now. He can scarcely 
control himself in your presence. He is 
not accustomed to the presence of ladies, 
anyway. I shall have to arm myself before 
I dare go on deck with him.” 

He shook his head sadly, murmuring, 
“Too bad, too bad,” while the hunters 
burst into guffaws of laughter. 

The deep sea-voices of these men, 
rumbling and bellowing in the confined 
space, produced a wild effect. The whole 
setting was wild, and for the first time, re- 
garding this strange woman and realizing 
how incongruous she was in it, I was aware 
of how much a part of it I was myself. I 
knew these men and their mental processes, 
was one of them myself, living the seal- 
hunting life, eating the seal-hunting fare, 
thinking largely the seal-hunting thoughts. 
There was no strangeness to it, to the rough 
clothes, the coarse faces, the wild laughter, 
and the lurching cabin walls and swaying 
sea-lamps. : 

As I buttered a piece of bread my eyes 
chanced to rest upon my hand. The 
knuckles were skinned and inflamed clear 
across, the fingers swollen, the nails rimmed 
with black. I felt the mattress-like growth 
of beard on my neck, knew that the sleeve 
of my coat was ripped, that a button was 
missing from the throat of the blue shirt I 
wore. The dirk mentioned by Wolf Larsen 
rested in its sheath on my hip. It was very 
natural that it should be there—how natu- 
ral I had not imagined until now, when I 
looked upon it with her eyes and knew 
how strange it and all that went with it 
must appear to her. 

But she divined the mockery in Wolf 
Larsen’s words, and again favored me with 
a sympathetic glance. But there was a 
look of bewilderment also in her eyes. 
That it was mockery made the situation 
more puzzling to her. 
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“TI may be taken off by some passing 
vessel, perhaps,” she suggested. 

“ There will be no passing vessels, except 
other sealing-schooners,”’ Wolf Larsen 
made answer. 

“I have no clothes, nothing,” she ob- 
jected. “You hardly realize, sir, that I am 
not a man, or that I am unaccustomed to 
the vagrant, careless life which you and 
your men seem to lead.” 

“The sooner you get accustomed to it 
the better,” he said. “I’ll furnish you with 
cloth, needles, and thread,” he added. “I 
hope it will not be too dreadful a hardship 
for you to make yourself a dress or two.” 

She made a wry pucker with her mouth, 
as though to advertise her ignorance of 
dressmaking. That she was frightened 
and bewildered, and that she was bravely 
striving to hide it, was quite plain to me. 

“T suppose you ’re like Mr. Van Wey- 
den there, accustomed to having things 
done for you. Well, I think doing a few 
things for yourself will hardly dislocate any 
joints. By the way, what do you do for 
a living?” 

She regarded him with amazement un- 
concealed. 

“T mean no offense, believe me. People 
eat, therefore they must procure the where- 
withal. These men here shoot seals in 
order to live; for the same reason I sail 
this schooner; and Mr. Van Weyden, for 
the present at any rate, earns his salty 
grub by assisting me. Now what do you 
do?” , 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Do you feed yourself, or does some 
one else feed you?” 

“I’m afraid some one else has fed me 
most of my life,” she laughed, trying 
bravely to enter into the spirit of his quiz- 
zing, though I could see a terror dawning 
and growing in her eyes as she watched 
Wolf Larsen. 

“And I suppose some one else makes 
your bed for you?” 

“T have made beds,” she replied. 

“Very often?” 

She shook her head with mock rueful- 
ness. 

“Do you know what they do to poor 
men in the States who, like you, do not 
work for their living ?”’ 

“T am very ignorant,” she pleaded. 
“What do they do to the poor men who 
are like me?” 
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“They send them to jail. The crime of 
not earning a living, in their case, is called 
vagrancy. If I were Mr. Van Weyden, 
who harps eternally on questions of right 
and wrong, I ’d ask, By what right do you 
live when you do nothing to deserve liv- 
ing?” 

“But as you are not Mr. Van Weyden, 
I don’t have to answer, do I?” 

She beamed upon him through herterror- 
filled eyes, and the pathos of it cut me to 
the heart. I felt that I must in some way 
break in and lead the conversation into 
other channels. 

“Have you ever earned a dollar by your 
own labor?” he demanded, certain of her 
answer, a triumphant vindictiveness in his 
voice. 

“Yes, I have,” she answered slowly, and 
I could have laughed aloud at his crest- 
fallen visage. “I remember my father giv- 
ing me a dollar once, when I was a little 
girl, for remaining absolutely quiet for five 
minutes.”’ 

He smiled indulgently. 

“ But that was long ago,” she continued. 
“And you would scarcely demand a little 
girl of nine to earn her own living. At 
present, however,” she said, after another 
slight pause, “I earn about eighteen hun- 
dred dollars a year.” 

With one accord all eyes left the plates 
and settled on her. A woman who earned 
eighteen hundred dollars a year was worth 
looking at. Wolf Larsen was undisguised 
in his admiration. 

. “Salary or piece-work ?”’ he asked. 

“ Piece-work,” she answered promptly. 

“Eighteen hundred,” he calculated. 
“That ’s a hundred and fifty dollars a 
month. Well, Miss Brewster, there is no- 
thing small about the Ghost. Consider 
yourself on salary during the time you 
remain with us.” 

She made no acknowledgment. She 
was too unused as yet to the whims of the 
man to accept them with equanimity. 

“I forgot to inquire,’ he went on 
suavely, “as to the nature of your occu- 
pation. What commodities do you turn 
out? What tools and materials do you 
require ?” 

“Paper and ink,” she laughed. “And, 
oh! also a type-writer.” 

“You are Maud Brewster,” I said slowly 
and with certainty, almost as though I were 
charging her with a crime. 
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Her eyes lifted curiously to mine. 

“How do you know?” 

“Are n’t you?” I demanded. 

She acknowledged her identity with a 
nod. It was Wolf Larsen’s turn to be 
puzzled. The name and its magic signified 
nothing to him. I was proud that it did 
mean something to me, and for the first 
time in a weary while I was convincingly 
conscious of a superiority over him. 

“T remember writing a review of a thin 
little volume—”’ I had begun carelessly, 
when she interrupted me. 

“You!” she cried. “You are—” 

She was now staring at me in wide-eyed 
wonder. 

I nodded my identity, in turn. 

“Humphrey Van Weyden,” she con- 
cluded; then added, with a sigh of relief 
and unaware that she had glanced that 
relief at Wolf Larsen, “I am so glad. 

“T remember the review,’ she went on 
hastily, becoming aware of the awkward- 
ness of her remark, “that too, too flatter- 
ing review.” 

“Not at all,” I denied valiantly. “You 
impeach my sober judgment and make my 
canons of little worth. Besides, all my 
brother critics were with me.” 

“You are very kind, I am sure,” she 
murmured; and the very conventionality 
of her tones and words, with the host of 
associations it aroused of the old life on 
the other side of the world, gave me a 
quick thrill—rich with remembrance but 
stinging sharp with homesickness. 

“And you are Maud Brewster,’’ I said 
solemnly, gazing across at her. 

“ And you are Humphrey Van Weyden,” 
she said, gazing back at me with equal 
solemnity and awe. “How unusual! I 
don’t understand. We surely are not to 
expect some wildly romantic sea-story from 
your sober pen.” 

“No, I am not gathering material, I 
assure you,” was my answer. “I have 
neither aptitude nor inclination for fiction.” 

“Tell me, why have you always buried 
yourself in California?” she next asked. 
“Tt has not been kind of you. We of the 
East have seen so very little of you—too 
little indeed of the Dean of American 
Letters the Second.” 

I bowed to, and disclaimed, the com- 
pliment. 

“T nearly met you, once, in Philadelphia, 
some Browning affair or other—you were 


to lecture, you know. My train was four 
hours late.” 

And then we quite forgot where we were, 
leaving Wolf Larsen stranded and silent 
in the midst of our flood of gossip. The 
hunters left the table and went on deck, 
and still we talked. Wolf Larsen alone 
remained. Suddenly I became aware of 
him, leaning back from the table and lis- 
tening curiously to our alien speech of a 
world he did not know. 

I broke short off in the middle of a sen- 
tence. The present, with all its perils and 
anxieties, rushed upon me with stunning 
force. It smote Miss Brewster likewise, a 
vague and nameless terror rushing into her 
eyes as she regarded Wolf Larsen. 

He rose to his feet and laughed awk- 
wardly. The sound of it was metallic. 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” he said, with a 
self-depreciatory wave of his hand. “I 
don’t count. Go on, go on, I pray you.” 

But the gates of speech were closed, 
and we, too, rose from the table and 
laughed awkwardly. 


XXI 


THE chagrin Wolf Larsen felt from being 
ignored by Maud Brewster and me in the 
conversation at table had to express itself 
in some fashion, and it fell to Thomas 
Mugridge to be the victim. He had not 
mended his ways or his shirt, though the 
latter he contended he had changed. The 
garment itself did not bear out the asser- 
tion, nor did the accumulations of grease 
on stove and pot and pan attest a general 
cleanliness. 

“T’ve given you warning, Cooky,” Wolf 
Larsen said, “and now you ’ve got to take 
your medicine.” 

Mugridge’s face turned white under its 
sooty veneer, and when Wolf Larsen called 
for a rope and a couple of men, the miser- 
able Cockney fled wildly out of the galley 
and dodged and ducked about the deck, 
with the grinning crew in pursuit. Few 
things could have been more to their liking 
than to give him a tow over the side, for 
to the forecastle he had sent messes and 
concoctions of the vilest order. Conditions 
favored the undertaking. The Ghost was 
slipping through the water at no more than 
three miles an hour, and the sea was fairly 
calm. But Mugridge had little stomach 
for a dip in it. Possibly he had seen men 
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towed before. Besides, the water was fright- 
fully cold, and his was anything but a 
rugged constitution. 

As usual, the watches below and the 
hunters turned out for what promised 
sport. Mugridge seemed to be in rabid 
fear of the water, and he exhibited a nim- 
bleness and speed we did not dream he 
possessed. Cornered in the right angle of 
the poop and galley, he sprang like a cat 
to the top of the cabin and ran aft. But, 
his pursuers forestalling him, he doubled 
back across the cabin, passed over the 
galley, and gained the deck by means of 
the steerage scuttle. Straight forward he 
raced, the boat-puller Harrison at his heels 
and gaining on him. But Mugridge, leap- 
ing suddenly, caught the jib-boom-lift. It 
happened in an instant. Holding his 
weight by his arms and in mid-air doub- 
ling his body at the hips, he let fly with 
both feet. The oncoming Harrison caught 
the kick squarely in the pit of the stomach, 
groaned involuntarily, and doubled up and 
backward to the deck. 

Hand-clapping and roars of laughter 
from the hunters greeted the exploit, while 
Mugridge, eluding half of his pursuers at 
the foremast, ran aft and through the re- 
mainder like a runner on the foot-ball field. 
Straight aft he held to the poop, and along 
the poop to the stern. So great was his 
speed that as he curved past the corner of 
the cabin he slipped and fell. Nilson was 
standing at the wheel, and the Cockney’s 
hurtling body struck his legs. Both went 
down together, but Mugridge alone arose. 
By some freak of pressures, his frail body 
had snapped the strong man’s leg like a 
pipe-stem. 

Parsons took the wheel, and the pursuit 
continued. Round and round the decks 
they went, Mugridge sick with fear, the 
sailors hallooing and shouting directions 
to one another, and the hunters bellowing 
encouragement and laughter. Mugridge 
went down on the fore-hatch, under three 
men; but he emerged from the mass like 
an eel, bleeding at the mouth, the offending 
shirt ripped into tatters, and sprang for the 
main-rigging. Up he went, clear up, be- 
yond the ratlines, to the very masthead. 

Half a dozen sailors swarmed to the 
crosstrees after him, where they clustered 
and waited while two of their number, 
Oofty-Oofty and Black (who was Lati- 
mer’s boat-steerer), continued up the thin 
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steel stays, lifting their bodies higher and 
higher by means of their arms. 

It was a perilous undertaking, for, at a 
height of over a hundred feet from the 
deck, holding on by their hands, they were 
not in the best of positions to protect them- 
selves from Mugridge’s feet. And Mug- 
ridge kicked savagely, till the Kanaka, 
hanging on with one hand, seized the 
Cockney’s foot with the other. Black 
duplicated the performance a moment 
later with the other foot. Then the three 
writhed together in a swaying tangle, strug- 
gling, sliding, and falling into the arms of 
their mates on the crosstrees. 

The aérial battle was over, and Thomas 
Mugridge, whining and gibbering, was 
brought down to the deck. Wolf Larsen 
rove a bowline in a piece of rope and 
slipped it under his shoulders. Then he 
was carried aft and flung into the sea. 
Forty—fifty—sixty feet of line ran out, 
when Wolf Larsen cried, “ Belay!” Oofty- 
Oofty took a turn on a bitt, the rope tau- 
tened, and the Ghos/, lunging onward, 
jerked the cook to the surface. 

It was a pitiful spectacle. Though he 
could not drown, and was nine-lived in 
addition, he was suffering all the agonies 
of half-drowning. The Ghost was going 
very slowly, and when her stern lifted on 
a wave and she slipped forward, she pulled 
the wretch to the surface and gave him a 
moment in which to breathe; but after each 
lift the stern fell, and while the bow lazily 
climbed the next wave the line slacked and 
he sank beneath. 

I had forgotten the existence of Maud 
Brewster, and I remembered her with a 
start as she stepped lightly beside me. It 
was her first time on deck since she had 
come aboard. A dead silence greeted her 
appearance. 

“What is the cause of the merriment ?” 
she asked. 

“ Ask Captain Larsen,” I answered com- 
posedly and coldly, though inwardly my 
blood was boiling at the thought that she 
should be witness to such brutality. 

She took my advice and was turning to 
put it into execution when her eyes lighted 
on Oofty-Oofty, immediately before her, 
his body instinct with alertness and grace 
as he held the turn of the rope. 

“ Are you fishing ?”’ she asked him. 

He made no reply. His eyes, fixed in- 
tently on the sea astern, suddenly flashed. 















“Shark, ho, sir!’ he cried. 
“Heave in! Lively! All hands tail 
on!” Wolf Larsen shouted, springing him- 
self to the rope in advance of the quickest. 
Mugridge had heard the Kanaka’s warn- 
ing cry and was screaming madly. I could 
see a black fin cutting the water and mak- 
ing for him with greater swiftness than he 
was being pulled aboard. It was an even 
toss whether the shark or we would get 
him, and it was a matter of moments. 
When Mugridge was directly beneath us, 
the stern descended the slope of a passing 
wave, thus giving the advantage to the 
shark. The fin disappeared. The belly 
flashed white in a swift upward rush. 
Almost equally swift, but not quite, was 
Wolf Larsen. He threw his strength into 
one tremendous jerk. The Cockney’s 
body left the water, so did part of the 
shark’s. He drew up his legs, and the 
man-eater seemed no more than barely to 
touch one foot, sinking back into the water 
with a splash. But at the moment of 
contact Thomas Mugridge cried out. 
Then he came in like a fresh-caught fish 
on a line, clearing the rail generously and 
striking the deck in a heap, on hands and 
knees, and rolling over. The right foot was 
missing, amputated neatly at the ankle! 

I looked instantly at Maud Brewster. 
Her face was white, her eyes dilated with 
horror. She was gazing, not at Thomas 
Mugridge, but at Wolf Larsen. And he 
was aware of it, for he said, with one of 
his short laughs : 

“Man-play, Miss Brewster. Somewhat 
’ rougher, I warrant, than what you have 
been used to, but still man-play. The 
shark was not in the reckoning. It—” 

But at this juncture, Mugridge, who had 
lifted his head and ascertained the extent 
of his loss, floundered over on the deck 
and buried his teeth in Wolf Larsen’s leg. 
Wolf Larsen stooped, coolly, to the Cock- 
ney, and pressed with thumb and finger at 
the rear of the jaws and below the ears. 
The jaws opened with reluctance, and 
Wolf Larsen stepped free. 
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“As I was saying,’ he went on, as 
though nothing unwonted had happened, 
“the shark was not in the reckoning. It 
was—ahem—shall we say Providence ?”’ 

She gave no sign that she had heard, 
though the expression of her eyes changed 
to one of inexpressible loathing as she 
started to turn away. She no more than 
started, for she swayed and tottered, and 
reached her hand weakly out to mime. | 
caught her in time to save her from falling, 
and helped her to a seat on the cabin. | 
thought she must faint outright, but she 
controlled herself. 

“Will you get a tourniquet, Mr. Van 
Weyden ?” Wolf Larsen called to me. 

I hesitated. Her lips moved, and though 
they formed no words, she commanded me 
with her eyes, plainly as speech, to go to 
the help of the unfortunate man. “ Please,” 
she managed to whisper, and I could but 
obey. 

By now I had developed such skill at 
surgery that Wolf Larsen, beyond several 
words of advice, left me to my task with 
a couple of sailors for assistants. For 
his task he elected a vengeance on the 
shark. 

A heavy swivel-hook, baited with fat salt 
pork, was dropped overside; and by the 
time I had compressed the severed veins 
and arteries the sailors were singing and 
heaving in the offending monster. I did 
not see it myself, but my assistants, first 
one and then the other, deserted me for a 
few moments to run amidships and look at 
what was going on. The shark, a sixteen- 
footer, was hoisted up against the main- 
rigging. Its jaws were pried apart to their 
greatest extension, and a stout stake, sharp- 
ened at both ends, was so inserted that 
when the pries were removed the spread 
jaws were fixed upon it. This accom- 
plished, the hook was cut out. The shark 
dropped back into the sea, helpless, yet 
with its full strength, doomed to lingering 
starvation—a living death less meet for it 
than for the man who devised the punish- 
ment. 


(To be continued) 
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ABSENCE OF EARTHWORMS IN THE WEST 

ARWIN’S well-known book 

fe: on “The Formation of 

: D: Vegetable Mould,” pub- 

4 a lished in 1878, begins with 

the statement that “ earth- 

worms are distributed 

throughout the world,” and contains much 

detailed evidence in support of it. I was 

therefore greatly surprised, on going to 

Manitoba in 1882, to find that the common 
earthworm was there quite unknown. 

In November of that year I mentioned 
this fact in a paper which I wrote on the 
gophers, and which was published by the 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture in 
the spring of 1883: 























Doubtless all are familiar with the outlines 
of Darwin’s theory that the worms are the 
makers of the black loam. Now, an earth- 
worm isacreature altogether unknown to this 
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part of the world, . . . so the presence of 
from ten to twenty inches of the best black 
loam would seem to stagger the worm theory ; 
but perhaps the gophers are a perfect substi- 
tute for worms. 


In 1883 I was visited by Mr. Miller 
Christy, and together we investigated a 
considerable section of Manitoba without 
finding any earthworms, and satisfied our- 
selves that they were not native to that 
region. 

During the twenty years that have 
elapsed since my original paper, number- 
less observers in various parts of the great 
West have recorded the absence of earth- 
worms in their particular regions. 

In many parts of California, however, 
especially in the humid belt along the 
coast, as well as in Washington and Alaska, 
and presumably the coast region between, 
Dr. Gustav Eisen has recently discovered 
a number of Zxchytreid earthworms that 
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are closely related to the Zumbricide, and 
Mr. Wilfred Osgood found earthworms 
about Stanford University and near the 
coast in Washington; but these are either 
mud-frequenters or limited to the narrow 
humid belt along the coast, or are very 
rare, so that they do not affect the broad 
continental question. 

I have visited nearly every State and 
province west of the Mississippi, I have 
availed myself of the researches of the 
Agricultural Department made under Dr. 
C. Hart Merriam’s careful biological sur- 
vey of the West,! indeed, of all sources of 
information, and I am satisfied that the 
ordinary earthworms are not native to any 
part of America south of the Saskatchewan 
or west of the Mississippi valley, exclusive 
of the narrow humid belt along the Pacific 
coast. 


ABUNDANT BLACK LOAM IN THE WEST 
MADE BY GOPHERS 


THERE exists, nevertheless, a fine stratum 
of humus in all parts of the country where 
there is moisture enough to produce an- 
nual vegetation. The black earth in Mani- 
toba is from one foot to two feet thick, an 
amount probably not exceeded over any 
large area elsewhere in the world. This is 
not a solid bed of decayed vegetation, 
but is thoroughly mixed with the upper 
formation, and forms the black loam. 

There is no doubt, then, that in the 
absence of earthworms this mixing is done, 
as already stated, by a number of species 
of burrowing animals, but by far the most 
important of these are the Geomyide, or 
pocket-gophers. 


RANGE OF GOPHERS 


GopHERs are found in the whole of the 
region west of the Mississippi valley, as 
far as the Pacific coast, south well into 
Mexico, and north as far as the Saskatche- 
wan. In other words, their distribution 
is general over the whole region that is 
without earthworms, though it is not likely 
that the rodents had to do with this limi- 
tation. 

I say nothing of their range over a small 
area in the Southeastern States, as I have 
no facts to offer concerning it. My own 
observations deal almost exclusively with 


1Dr. Ejisen’s paper is yet unpublished. 


the members of the genus Zhomomys, 
though I think my conclusions apply to 
the whole family. 

I found the pocket-gophers in all parts 
of southwestern Manitoba, exclusive of 
the low wet Red River valley, on level 
prairies, low bottom-lands, high uplands, 
and among sandy dunes. They abound on 
the prairies and lowlands of Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wyoming, and Montana, as well 
as in all the aspen forests. On the Yel- 
lowstone they are found even on the tops 
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of high mountains ; for example, on Mount 
Sepulchre, nearly nine thousand feet high. 
All through the Clearwater region of the 
Bitter-root Mountains in Idaho .they 
abound, from the highest peaks to the 
lowest flats, wherever there is soil enough 
to dig in. On the White River Plateau of 
the Colorado at least one species is found 
in enormous numbers from the tops of 
the high peaks as far down as the low- 
est levels of the quaking aspens. In Cali- 
fornia they exist in vast numbers from 
sea-level at San Francisco to above timber- 
line on the High Sierra, wherever there 
is dry soil enough or even gravel enough 
to afford them cover. I even found that 
an old dead crater near Mount Tallac, 
and almost as high, was the scene of un- 
numbered daily eruptions of pocket-gopher 
origin. 

There are doubtless large arid or an- 


I have to thank Dr. C. Hart Merriam for giving me 


access to it, and also for much assistance in preparing the paper for press. 
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nually flooded areas that they do not in- 
habit, but it may be stated in general that 
they are found in every part of the great 
West where there is soil enough to burrow 
in and rain enough to produce a crop of 
annual plants. 
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BURROWS OF GOPHERS 


THE first of the group that I had a chance 
to observe was Zhomomys talpoides, type 
of the gray pocket-gophers. 

This species leads the life of a mole, 
living in a burrow which is about three 
inches wide and is ramified indefinitely 
near the surface. They throw up a mound 
every few feet, but in some cases a gallery 
is run for twenty or thirty feet without a 
mound appearing. 

Their method of burrowing, as observed 
in captive specimens, is to loosen the earth 
with their powerful front claws as they 
stand with hind feet advanced and wide- 
spread, and throw it backward between the 
hind legs, to be further passed on by the 
hind feet; and when a sufficient pile is 
ready, the gopher turns around and pushes 
with his broad head and powerful front 
feet, forcing the 
pile ahead of him 
to the first side gal- 
lery, up that, and 
out, usually with- 
out exposing him- 
self. The earth is 
always carried 
thus, and never 
in the enormous 
cheek-pouches, as 
some believe. Inall 
my experience I 
have never known 
these to serve for 
anything but prov- 
ender-bags. 

I have found 
roots in the 
pouches of the go- 
pher, and it seems 
certain that one 
purpose of its bur- 
rowing is to get at 
roots on which it 
feeds. I personally 
have never known 
it to destroy root 
crops, though I 
have heard of such 
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White River Plateau, Rocky Mountains, Colorado, September 9, 1901 ; 


in the open part of coniferous woods; 


HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE FEET OF BURROW WITH 
NEST OF THOMOMYS FOSSOR 


ten thousand feet above sea-level. 





things elsewhere. 
On the other hand, 
I have heard more 
than one Manitoba 
farmer say that he 
reckoned the yield 


on the east slope 
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was doubled when the gophers had turned 
up the ground. 

The ¢alpoides seems to be a solitary ani- 
mal. I usually found that after trapping 
one the mound-upheaval ceased in that 
tunnel for a time. An exception to this 
was observable in late May and early 
June, when I commonly got two, a male 
and a female, before the signs of activity 
ceased in that particular labyrinth. 

The burrows are of two kinds, forage 
and residential. I have never found a 
residential burrow of the Manitoba species, 
but I have opened many of its forage 
burrows. These are usually two or three 
inches in diameter and from four to eight 
inches from the surface. 


In Colorado I was more fortunate. On 
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the tunnel was of the same size as those 
made by the /a/foides, and the only other 
possible makers were the ground-squirrels. 

Whatever the explanation of these deep 
shafts, they are not as important in the 
present main purpose as the ordinary tun- 
nels. Although along the cut banks of the 
creeks in California I saw a great many 
holes, apparently made by these rodents, 
three or four feet below the surface, we 
must believe that the special realm of the 
pocket-gopher’s activity is the soil within 
a foot of the surface, 


THEIR INDUSTRY 


‘THE gophers seldom cease their labors. I 


have found the /fossor and the monticola 
active both night and day, 
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excepting during the hottest 
weather. I have known a 
continued heat of ninety-odd 
degrees in the shade to stop 
all upheaval for several days. 
They are most industrious, 
however, at dawn and sunset. 

A common habit observed 
in the falpoides, fossor, and 
monticola is that of leaving 
the burrow open an hour or 
two on sunny mornings, ap- 
parently for air or sunlight. 
Possibly the gopher lies below 
the open hole to enjoy the 
warmth. He plugs it up again 
about noon. No doubt the 
passing of the miner along the 








the White River Plateau, in September, 
1901, I spent three days investigating the 
residential burrow of the local species 
Thomomys fossor. 1 saw no occupant; but 
a female captured in a burrow connected 
with this was identified by Vernon Bailey 
as this species. 

There is one other type of burrow that 
I attribute to ¢alpoides. The only one of 
these which I investigated was while dig- 
ging a well on the Big Plain in Manitoba, 
in 1882. It went down spirally fifteen feet, 
then left the line of the well. Old resi- 
dents told me that such were commonly 
found, and were understood to be made 
by the pocket-gopher seeking water. I did 
not see the animal that made it, and do 
not believe that gophers seek water, but 


snug-fitting tunnel while one 
door is open draws in fresh air 
to last for some time. This general move 
toclose the ventilators gives the appearance 
of a midday period of activity at tunneling. 

The /fossor, at least, is nocturnal, for, as 
already noted, I heard them scratching 
and gnawing at roots as they burrowed 
under my bed at night, and fresh hills may 
be found at dawn over the tunnels of all 
the species I know. 

The gray pocket-gophers are also active 
during a larger part of the year than are 
most burrowing rodents. Of course that 
activity is varied with the season. I have 
many observations that show that the 
talpoides is most energetic in the spring- 
time. J. B. Goff assures me that this is 
true also of the Colorado species. Through 
the summer the gophers continue their 
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work with little relaxation except in the 
hottest weather, and in Manitoba the /a/- 
poides works away, pushing its great black 
mounds through the snow long after the 
frost of winter has stopped the plow. As 
early as April 12, I took one from a white 


FORE PAW GRASPING 
A PEBBLE 
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that would have formed hills had the snow 
not compelled the gopher to dispose of 
the stuff in a different way. 

I saw hundreds of these snow tunnels 
in each day’s ride through the mountains 
of Colorado: they were seen chiefly in 


DIFFERENT VIEWS OF THE POCKET-GOPHER 


owl. Evidently it had been abroad forag- 
ing, though there was yet snow on the 
ground. 

During the coldest weather it never ap- 
pears outside, and yet I believe it con- 
tinues its labors. We have proof of this 
in the remarkable clay castings or tunnel 
plugs that it leaves under the snow. In the 
spring, after the snow and ice have melted, 
these clay casts are found in curious ser- 
pentine labyrinths over the grass of the 
hollows. They are no doubt the material 


upland hollows, where the snow had been 
deep. This, though it had been exposed 
to the weather for five months, was one 
and a half inches high and about three 
inches wide. I imagine that when first 
uncovered by the melting of the snow the 
one I have sketched was at least three 
inches high. It is far from being an un- 
usual one, and was drawn because it hap- 
pened to be near my camp. During the 
day I passed many that were larger and 
more complicated. 
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In a corner of the same drawing is 
shown a curious case where the gopher 
had carried his snow-tunnel and earth-plug 
over a log ten inches in diameter. 

It seems clear that pocket-gophers do 
not hibernate. The species that I have 
observed do not get 
fat on the approach 
of winter; the /ossor, 

I know, lays up a 
store of food ; the éa/- 
poidesiscredited with 
doing so; and all 
apparently continue 
more or less active 
the whole year round. 


HABITS 


I pip not find the 
nest of the /a/poides, 
but I took five well- 
developed unborn 
young from a female 
in June, 1892. They 
were certainly within 
two weeks of birth. 
A living female examined August 1 was 
evidently nursing. On September 8, 1894, 
I captured two half-grown young, and 
saw others later in September. 

Mr. Louis J. Ohnimus informs me that 
the dotte, which abound in Golden Gate 
Park, breed in the fall and winter, and 
have been five or six in a litter. 

In the autumn the young apparently 
scatter, and begin their solitary life by 
burrowing for themselves. At this time the 
size of the gopher may be fairly estimated 
by the caliber of its tunnel and by the 
number of mounds it throws up. 

This species is easily trapped in a com- 
mon steel trap, which may be placed either 
upright in the main tunnel or face down 
over the hole under the mound. This hole 
is usually found to one side of the mound 
and sloping away from the center. It may 
be found by probing with a twig. The 
gopher, coming with a new load of earth, 
pushes against the pan; it is caught either 
by the paw or by the nose, and is usually 
dead when found next morning. Ordina- 
rily it is silent. When taken alive it hisses 
and grinds its teeth and sometimes utters a 
low snarl. 

During the summer of 1892 I made 
notes on a number of specimens of éa/- 


RIGHT FORE PAW AND HIND FOOT OF 
THE POCKET-GOPHER 


poides that I captured in Manitoba and 
kept alive. I quote from my journal: 


Carberry, Man., July 19, 1892. In the 
morning investigated a pocket-gopher’s laby- 
rinth. The part that I opened was about 
nine inches below the 
surface and each gal- 
lery about three inches 
in diameter. It was 
continued northwest 
for about fifty feet, with 
fresh mounds at vari- 
ous points all along. 
I set the trap in a hole 
near the northend, and 
in the evening found 
the gopher caught by 
the hind leg. It was 
not vicious, and when 
taken out and put on 
the ground it made 
but little effort to es- 
cape, either by digging . 
or by running. It re- 
fused water, but ate 
grass readily. Its fur 
showed the usual two 
or three cracks across 
the back. On being offered grass, its first care 
was to cram its cheek-pouches. In doing this, 
it cut the grass in lengths with its teeth, then 
transferred it to the pouches by the use of both 
paws as well as teeth and lips. In doing this 
its movements were so quick as to make ob- 
servation difficult. In digging it frequently 
pushed the earth forward, using the feet and 
sometimes the nose. 

The hind feet were used in further removing 
the earth loosened by the fore paws. Its move- 
ments are rather slow, and it is clear, I think, 
that the habit of the animal is to sally forth at 
night, hastily cram its pouches with food, and 
retire to its burrow to consume it. This is sup- 
ported by the facts that I have always found 
twigs and leaves in its pouches, rarely roots, 
and never earth, except what little adhered to 
the roots, that it is frequently made the prey of 
the horned owl, and that it is seldom seen 
abroad in daylight. 

July 30, 1892. In the evening noticed that 
the pocket-gophers begin work at 6 P.M., that 
is, as soon as the heat of the day is over. My 
captive specimen is apparently thriving in its 
box. 

August 1, 1892. This morning, after four 
days’ captivity, the pocket-gopher died. The 
labyrinth in which I caught it, and which I 
had partly opened, showed fresh hills to-day. 
I therefore dug open about twenty feet more 
and discovered neither nest nor another oc- 
cupant. The captive seemed to be preparing 
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for a family, gather- 
ing into one corner 
all available material 
for making a bed. 
August 22. One of 
the most curious char- 
acteristics of this ani- 
mal’s fore pawsis their 
perfect prehensile- 
ness. This is attained, 
not by a true digital 
prehensility, but by 
the long claws work- 
ing against the large 
pad or cushion of the 
pisiform region, as is 
the case with the sloth 
and some other ani- 
mals. This power 








below by the gopher 
itself. There were 
very old hills, either 
of the spring or of 
the year before, re- 
cent hills, and hills 
about a day old. A 
sample hill was eigh- 
teen inches wide, 
four inches high, 
and contained over 
apeckofearth. This 
is probably an aver- 
age hill, but in Mani- 
toba I have seen 
hills ten inches high 
and from four to five 








seems of use only in 
the handling of food 
while foraging, eat- 
ing, or “filling their 
pouches; those that 
I had alive certainly could not climb in the 
least. When walking, its fore feet rested on 
the outer edge, with the claws turned inward 
in the manner of the great ant-eater. 


The chief enemies of the pocket-gopher 
seem to be weasels, badgers, and owls. 
The care with which the gopher will plug 
the burrow as often as one leaves it open is 
probably an instinctive precaution against 
weasels. If the burrow is persistently 
opened for two or three days, the owner 
abandons it. In the Sierra I have seen 
patches of from fifty to one hundred square 
yards on the damp creek bottom that had 
plenty of old, but no recent, signs of gopher 
work. These I could not account for unless 
a weasel had killed off the mining popula- 
tion. Dr. Merriam informs me that in some 
regions snakes are the foe chiefly feared, 
and foxes, coyotes, and cats also prey 
regularly on the gophers. 

I have seen vast areas in the High Sierra 
and Colorado, Wyoming, the Dakotas, and 
Manitoba where walking was most labori- 
ous on account of the number and extreme 
activity of the gophers, when, indeed,a man 
sank several inches, and a horse nearly a 
foot, at each step. 

On September 23, 1899, I found an ex- 
ample of the work of Ziomomys monticola, 
on the west side of Lake Tahoe in Califor- 
nia. There were places where some animal 
had laid open the gopher’s burrow, but 
there was nothing to show whether it was 
done from above by some enemy or from 


24 feet square; 74 hills, 64 square yards 


WORK OF THE POCKET-GOPHER, WHITE RIVER 
PLATEAU, COLORADO, SEPTEMBER 16, Igor 


O Hills less than a week old & Hills about a month old 


feet across thrown 
up fromasingle bur- 
row, and containing 
seven or eight bush- 
els of loam. 

In the High Sierra, that same day, I 
saw ten large, fresh hills thrown up from 
one tunnel; many large areas had had the 
surface wholly turned that year, and I 
noted some, of course, with little gopher 
work, but very few with none. In another 
Sierra valley, September 24, I saw fifteen 
fair-sized hills thrown up in one day, ap- 
parently by a single gopher, and scattered. 
with them were thirty-two so recent that 
only one inch of their exterior was dry, 
all within a radius of fifteen feet. The 
aggregate of these forty-seven hills thrown 
up within two days was not less than fif- 
teen bushels of earth. At another camp in 
the Sierra that same month I examined 
many large areas and concluded that these 
animals completely plow the surface of the 
country —that is, turn it all over to a depth 
of six or eight inches—at least once in two 
years. 

An even better illustration I observed 
on the South Williams River of Colorado 
(White River plateau), September 16, 1901. 
Under the shade of some scattering aspens 
where we were camped I measured off a: 
space twenty-four feet square and care- 
fully plotted the gopher mounds on it. 
The firm outlines (see the above drawing) 
are around the hills that were less than a 
week old, the dotted lines mark hills about 
a month old, but the whole surface had 
evidently been turned over that summer, 
and the ground was so soft that the horses 
sank six to ten inches in walking across. 
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This was a fair sample of the flats and 
hollows throughout the White River region, 
except where it was rock or very hard clay. 


AGGREGATE RESULTS 


As already seen, these animals are more 
or less active the year round, and even 
halving the estimate of the lowest figures 
to cover sparsely populated regions, and 
halving the estimate of their work to allow 
for periods of comparative idleness, we 
shall still have an even upheaval of be- 
tween two and three inches per annum. 

I: made a number of observations on 
Wilson’s Flat-top, Colorado, that seem to 
more than justify this conclusion. For 
example: 


September 22, 1901. Camp on Wilson’s 
Flat-top, Colorado. Here, as elsewhere, noted 
the whole country is upheaved by pocket- 
gophers. Aspen logs with the bark on rot in 
three years if set in the ground, and in five 
above-ground, and yet I found here many 
fallen trunks eight inches in diameter that 
were completely sunk—buried out of sight— 
by the labors of these miners before the wood 
was at all rotted. This would mean an up- 
heaval in that immediate locality of at least 
eight inches in less than five years. 


Darwin concluded that the earthworm 
in five years brings up soil enough to cover 
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the ground one inch thick, and that, there- 
fore, the result of its labor is of vast im- 
portance. I reckon that the pocket-gopher 
does this in five months. It does not do 
it in the same way or so effectively, be- 
cause the earthworm actually digests the 
substance of its castings; but it is evi- 
dent that the pocket-gopher’s method an- 
swers the purpose of fully disintegrating 
and mixing the dead vegetation with the 
soil to produce a rich and fertile black 
loam. 

From these observations we may form 
some idea of the work done toward tilling 
and draining the ground by this conti- 
nental army of rodents, and it is possible 
they cause still greater changes by bring- 
ing such vast quantities of soil under the 
influence of the sun and wind. 

Their aggregate power as active geo- 
logical agents must be immense, and when 
we stand on the banks of the Mississippi 
and watch that turbid stream bearing its 
thousands of millions of tons of mud per 
annum to the sea for the manufacture of 
new continents, we should realize that a 
great many thousand_ million tons of that 
flood-borne silt are a mere by-product of 
the work of tilling the ground, and they 
were loosened, upheaved, and offered to 
the flood by the tireless labor of the pocket- 
gopher, the Master Plowman of the West. 
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A WORD FOR FORESTRY 


BY THE HON. GROVER CLEVELAND 


Ex-President of the United States 


HE centennial celebration 
of our acquisition of the 
vast domain included in 
the Louisiana Purchase 
suggests certain topics 
which, though important 
to other localities and at 

all times, are peculiarly related to the 
Western section of our country, and are 
now more than ever demanding serious 
attention. 

Those most proudly happy in their san- 
guine Americanism, and most confident of 
our ability to accomplish all things, must 
confess that our national life has been 
habitually beset with careless wastefulness, 
and that a palpable manifestation of this 
wastefulness is seen in the destruction of 
tree growth and the denudation of water- 
sheds on our Western lands. Laws passed 
with the professed intent of protecting our 
forests have been so amiably construed as 
to admit of easy evasion; and their execu- 
tion has too often been lax and perfunc- 
tory. In the meantime, public opinion on 
this subject, which might be as effective 
as legal enactment, has comfortably slum- 
bered. 

Even if we now abjectly repent of our 
sins of omission and commission in our 
treatment of the forests and streams which 
nature has given us, and reproach our- 
selves for the neglect of a trust imposed on 
us for the benefit of future generations, we 


must at the same time humbly confess that 
the punishment we have suffered by flood, 
by drought, by tornado, by fire, by barren- 
ness of soil, and by loss of timber value, is 
well deserved. 

In these circumstances it is exceedingly 
gratifying to have an appropriate oppor- 
tunity to congratulate those who have con- 
stantly labored in the cause of forestry and 
forest preservation, as well as those inter- 
ested in the cognate subject of irrigation, 
upon the prospect that these topics are to 
have more prominent places in govern- 
mental care. 

Through the teachings of intelligent 
forestry it has been made plain that in our 
Western localities ruinous floods and ex- 
hausting droughts can be largely prevented, 
and productive moisture in useful degree 
and at needed periods secured, by a rea- 
sonable and discriminating preservation of 
our forest areas ; the advocates of irrigation 
have been led to realize that it is useless 
to provide for the storage of water unless 
the sources of its supply are protected ; and 
all those who, in a disinterested way, have 
examined these questions concede that tree 
growth and natural soil on our watersheds 
are more valuable to the masses of our peo- 
ple than the footprints of sheep or cattle. 

The opportune time has arrived when 
effective public interest in forestry and 
forest preservation should be persistently 
aroused and stimulated. 
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THE NEW HOPE FOR THE WEST 


PROGRESS IN THE IRRIGATION AND FOREST 
RESERVE MOVEMENTS 


BY GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Forester of the United States Department of Agriculture 


of f trappers and fur-traders who 
S| preceded them, found a vast, 
¥| strange, formidable region 
pees) west of the Mississippi, which 
had its place in the Eastern geographies 
as the Great American Desert. In early 
days the journey across it, in the course of 
which whole companies of immigrants per- 
ished, was a matter of six months, and often 
entailed the most deadly hardships. To- 
day the West is no longer strange or for- 
midable, the hardships are gone, and the 
Desert itself has faded from the map and 
from the minds of men. We have learned 
its uses. 

As the successive waves of immigrants 
swept westward over the great desolation 
to the promised land beyond, they left 
pools of settlement here and there, some 
permanent, some destined to dry up and 
disappear before seasons of scanty rainfall 
or the new knowledge of better land else- 
where. The early settlers could pick and 
choose; there was comfortable land for 
all, and it was only a question of finding 
the best. But with the progress of settle- 
ment the best and then the good land was 
taken up; and the home-makers on the 
edge of the cultivable belts, and especially 
the women, suffered the severest trials in 
the process of ascertaining the fact that 
they could not succeed—trials of which 
little knowledge has ever gone abroad. 
Except as the farming area is from time to 
time pushed forward into the arid region 
by new methods of cultivation or by the 
discovery of new grains and forage-plants 


better adapted to dry climates, the chances 
for the home-maker, otherwise than through 
irrigation, have been slender for years, and 
now they are almost whollyexhausted. The . 
story of the struggle on the edge of the arid 
belt is a record of heartbreaking disappoint- 
ment, and of failure for causes utterly be- 
yond individual control. But when failure 
by the old methods was made certain there 
came the knowledge of a better way. 

“What do you do for water when it 
does n’t rain ?”’ said a returned California 
ranchman to a farmer in his old home. “I 
wait until it does,” replied his friend. 
“Well, I don’t have to wait,” said the 
Californian ; “I carry my water in ditches, 
not in clouds, and I make it rain with my 
hoe whenever I want to.” 

As the irrigation idea took form and 
spread, the Western people, aided to some 
extent by federal grants of land, began 
to build irrigation works and to reclaim 
the desert. These private enterprises 
brought about the existence of many pros- 
perous communities of irrigation farmers, 
but they seldom or never paid either in- 
terest or profit to their promoters. One 
enterprise of this kind created in less than 
twenty years, at Phoenix in Arizona, a 
community with taxable property to the 
value of over ten million dollars, without 
paying well enough in money to yield the 
original investors a cent of interest on their 
investment. But the limit of such develop- 
ment was quickly reached. What could 
not be done by private enterprise the na- 
tion must undertake. Steadily, therefore, 
but with the slowness of all great new 
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conceptions, the idea of national irrigation 
grew toward a place in the national con- 
sciousness. 

Long before there had come into being 
the knowledge of what the great West is, a 
movement kindred to irrigation had started 
into life on the Atlantic coast. The early 
settlers there had brought with them from 
Europe an inherited tendency to protect 
the forests. This passing survival was fre- 
quently expressed in legislation, but it was 
quick to disappear under the stress of fron- 
tier life. The extent of American forests, 
too, began to be realized, and little was 
heard of forest preservation from the close 
of the eighteenth century until after the 
Civil War. The war had been followed 
by a vast expansion of railroad-building, 
and that in turn by the development of 
our marvelously efficient systems of cut- 
ting, manufacturing, and distributing lum- 
ber. With better transportation the real 
attack upon the forests began, and fol- 
lowing it came tardy efforts for their pro- 
tection. Among the first results was the 
organization of a small scientific division 
at Washington to give information upon 
forest matters, and later, in 1891, the mak- 


ing of the first federal forest reserve by. 


proclamation of President Harrison. Here 
was the point of departure for actual 
growth in national forestry. 

The waves of settlement which over- 
spread the level West broke against the 
bases of the wooded mountains, dashed 
over them in a spray of explorers, hunters, 
and prospectors for mineral, and retired, 
leaving them unsubmerged. These rocky 
islands in the sea of present and potential 
homes became the forest reserves. 

At first the forest reserves were made 
for the general object of preserving the 
forests, and without specific relation to the 
great problems for which later they were 
to provide the only solution. Now they 
are seen to stand at the center of the public 
land policy of the nation, for out of them 
come the wood, the water, and the grass 
which are indispensable for the founding 
of homes. 

The first reserves, made by President 
Harrison, attracted little general attention. 
They were followed, however, by the 
creation of additional reserves to the 
amount of more than twenty-one million 
acres by President Cleveland on February 
22, 1897. This action, taken at the recom- 
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mendation of a committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, was of peculiar 
value. It reserved great areas the protec- 
tion of which is absolutely essential to the 
well-being of the West, it gave the forest 
reserves a place in the public mind, and it 
laid a broad foundation for future develop- 
ment. Under President McKinley other 
reserves were created, but as yet no ade- 
quate form of management or even pro- 
tection had been supplied by Congress. 

When Congress met on the first Mon- 
day in December, 1901, national irrigation 
was still a hope, and the forest policy of 
the nation was still unformed. The two 
movements were still separate and inde- 
pendent, and their relation to the rest of 
the public land policy was by no means 
clear. Upon this situation came President 
Roosevelt’s first message to Congress. In 
it he set the reach and meaning and the 
essential unity of the two movements in 
their true light before the nation: 


The fundamental idea of forestry is the 
perpetuation of forests by use. Forest protec- 
tion is not an end of itself; it is a means to 
increase and sustain the resources of our coun- 
try and the industries which depend upon 
them. The preservation of our forests is an 
imperative business necessity. 

The wise-administration of the forest re- 
serves will be no less -heTpfel to the interests 
which depend on water than to those which 
depend on wood and grass. The water-supply 
itself depends upon the forest. In the arid 
region it is water, not land, which measures 
production. . . . The forest and water prob- 
lems are perhaps the most vital internal ques- 
tions of the United States. 

The forests alone cannot, however, fully 
regulate and conserve the waters of the arid 
region. Great storage works are necessary to 
equalize the flow of streams and to save the 
flood-waters. . These irrigation works 
should be built by the national government. 


Such support from the administration 
gave the reclamation act a new standing 
in Congress, and the President’s personal 
influence brought about its amendment in 
important particulars, to the hindrance of 
land speculation, and to the advantage of 
the actual settler. The act was signed 
June 17, 1902, and work under it began 
at once. 

The passage of the National Reclama- 
tion Act marked a new era for the West. 
Its effect upon actual settlement may not 
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unfairly be compared to that of the Home- 
stead Law, signed by President Lincoln in 
1862. It devotes the proceeds from the 
disposal of public lands to the construction 
of irrigation works by the national govern- 
ment, and provides that the cost of these 
works shall be repaid by the settlers who 
take up the land reclaimed. What it will 
eventually mean I scarcely dare to pre- 
dict, but some of its immediate results are 
obvious. In southern California, if we 
count the urban and rural populations to- 
gether, one and one half acres of irrigated 
land are required to support one person, 
and it is probably reasonable to expect that 
this area will ultimately be reduced to a 
single acre. But if two acres are required 
to support one person, the expenditure of 
the twenty million dollars already in the 
reclamation fund will in the end make 
homes for half a million people, the aver- 
age cost of reclamation being about twenty 
dollars an acre. After the first expenditure 
the money will be repaid by the settlers, 
will return to the Treasury, and will then 
be available again for repeated use until 
the irrigation of all reclaimable land is 
achieved. 

Because of the attention directed to 
forestry and irrigation, a new conception 
of public land questions, or rather of the 
public land question as a single problem, 
has been coming rapidly forward, and the 
vital importance of it to the nation as a 
whole is growing into full recognition. We 
are beginning to see the interdependence 
of its various parts, such as irrigation, for- 
estry, grazing on the public lands, and the 
general problem of the best use of every 
part of the public domain; and the know- 
ledge is becoming a principle of action, 
with the conception of permanent settle- 
ment at its base. President Roosevelt’s 
second message contained this definite rec- 
ommendation : 


So far as they are available for agriculture 
and to whatever extent they may be reclaimed 
under the national irrigation law, the remain- 
ing public lands should be held rigidly for the 
home-builder, the settler who lives on his land, 
and for no one else. 


In March, 1903, in an address before 
the Society of American Foresters, the 
President announced a principle which 
‘stands at the foundation of every phase of 
the public land policy of his administra- 
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tion, and especially of its policy in forestry 
and irrigation : 


And now, first and foremost, you can never 
afford to forget for one moment what is the 
object of our forest policy. This object is not 
to preserve the forests because they are beau- 
tiful, though that is good in itself, nor because 
they are refuges for the wild creatures of the 
wilderness, though that, too, is good in itself ; 
but the primary object of our forest policy, as 
of the land policy of the United States, is the 
making of prosperous homes. It is part of 
the traditional policy of home-making of our 
country. Every other consideration comes as 
secondary. 


Speaking of the forest policy of the 
government, in the same address he said: 


And you are going to be able to make that 
policy permanently the policy of the country 
only in so far as you are able to make the 
people at large, and, above all, the people 
concretely interested in the results in the dif- 
ferent localities, appreciative of what it means. 
. . » Keep in mind the fact that in a govern- 
ment such as ours it is out of the question to 
impose a policy like this from without. The 
policy, as a permanent policy, can come only 
from the intelligent conviction of the people 
themselves that it is wise and useful; nay, in- 
dispensable. 


The progress of forestry hangs upon 
practical conceptions such as this. Use 
must be the test by which the forester tries 
himself, for by it his work will inevitably 
be tried. 

The test of utility has given the forest 
movement and the forest policy alike new 
strength and new acceptance. The mis- 
understanding of their objects and uses, 
which has always been the chief local 
obstacle to the making of forest reserves, 
necessarily yields before the argument of 
use, which implies also that no lands will 
be permanently reserved which can serve 
the people better in any other way. Forest 
reserves were never so popular as they are 
to-day, because they were never so well 
understood. For this result the President’s 
Western trip in the spring of 1903, during 
which he constantly advocated forest pres- 
ervation for economic reasons, is largely re- 
sponsible. 

During the three years of President 
Roosevelt's administration, and thanks 
chiefly to his support, forestry and irriga- 
tion have made unexpected and unprece- 
dented gains in public estimation. These 
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gains appear especially in the respect of 
men practically affected, and in the prog- 
ress and efficiency of government work. 
A general increase in public interest in the 
“preservation of forests by wise use,” 
which is forestry, accompanies the awak- 
ening of irrigators and lumbermen; and 
Congress shows the effect of it in greater 
friendliness and increased appropriations. 
With Congress, as well as with the lumber- 
men, forestry has become a live question. 
National irrigation is assured, and with 

it the development of agriculture in its 
highest and most intensive form, that of 
the irrigated farm. Intensive cultivation 
leads to dense population, and that in turn 
to better means of communication, and to 
a better and more active social and intel- 
lectual life than is possible when homes are 
scattered and meetings difficult. Fed bythe 
waters from the forest reserves, a new West 
is springing into the perpetual desert sun- 
shine from lands once altogether worthless. 
It is true, however, that far more re- 

e mains to be done than has yet been accom- 
plished. The execution of the great policy 
of national irrigation has but just begun. 
Its successful completion will require all 
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the steadiness, judgment, and executive 
power of the Reclamation Service, which 
has been thoroughly well organized to give 
the policy effect. The outcome will de- 
pend, also, upon the protection of the 
sources of water-supply by forest reserves, 
for without such protection national irriga- 
tion must fail. The need for such reserves 
to safeguard and conserve the irrigation 
interests of the West is most pressing, and 
other interests feel a similar need. The 
continued productiveness of the summer 
ranges in the mountains, now in wide and 
rapid process of destruction, can be assured 
only by forest reserves. Both the present 
and the future supplies of timber over great 
areas in the Western States depend not 
merely upon the reserves, but upon the 
practical and effective character of their 
management. There is urgent necessity 
for a national forest service, to be formed 
by the Bureau of Forestry from the con- 
solidation of the government forest work, 
now scattered among three independent 
organizations. Yet in spite of all that re- 
mains undone, the work is well begun. 
Agitation has given place to the begin- 
nings of practical achievement. 
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A TALE 


OF 


TEXAS 


BY O. HENRY 


Se See) STOPPED overnight at the 

aes ree sheep-ranch of Rush Kinney, 

Oe on the Sandy Fork of the 

a Nueces. Mr. Kinney and I 

awe had been strangers up to the 

time when I called “ Hallo!” at his hitch- 

ing-rack; but from that moment until my 

departure on the next morning we were, 

according to the Texas code, undeniable 
friends. 

After supper the ranchman and I lugged 

our chairs outside the two-room house, 

under its floorless gallery roofed with chap- 


arral and sacuista grass. With the rear 
legs of our chairs sinking deep into the 
hard-packed loam, each of us reposed 
against an elm pillar of the structure and 
smoked El Toro tobacco, while we wran- 
gled amicably concerning the affairs of the 
rest of the world. 

As for conveying adequate conception 
of the engaging charm of that prairie even- 
ing, despair waits upon it. It is a bold 
chronicler who will undertake the descrip- 
tion of a Texas night in the early spring. 
An inventory must suffice. 
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The ranch rested upon the summit of a 
lenient slope. The ambient prairie, diversi- 
fied by arroyos and murky patches of brush 
and pear, lay around us like a darkened 
bowl at the bottom of which we reposed as 
dregs. Likea turquoise cover thesky pinned 
us there. The miraculous air, heady with 
ozone and made memorably sweet by 
leagues of wild flowerets, gave tang and 
savor to the breath. In the sky was a 
great, round, mellow search-light which we 
knew to be no moon, but the dark lantern 
of Summer, who came to hunt northward 
the cowering Spring. In the nearest corral 
a flock of sheep lay silent until a ground- 
less panic would send a squad of them 
huddling together with a drumming rush. 
For other sounds a shrill family of coyotes 
yapped beyond the shearing-pen, and whip- 
poorwills twittered in the long grass. But 
even these dissonances hardly rippled the 
clear torrent of the mocking-birds’ notes 
that fell from a dozen neighboring shrubs 
and trees. It would not have been prepos- 
terous for one to tiptoe and essay to touch 
the stars, they hung so bright and immi- 
nent. 

Mr. Kinney’s wife, a young and capable 
woman, we had left in the house. She re- 
mained to busy herself with the domestic 
round of duties, in which I had observed 
that she seemed to take a buoyant and 
contented pride. In one room we had 
supped. Presently, from the other, as Kin- 
ney and I sat without, there burst a volume 
of sudden and brilliant music. If I could 
justly estimate the art of piano-playing, 
the construer of that rollicking fantasia 
had creditably mastered the secrets of the 
keyboard. A piano, and one so well played, 
seemed to me to be an unusual thing to 
find in that small and unpromising ranch- 
house. I must have looked my surprise at 
Rush Kinney, for he laughed in his soft, 
Southern way, and nodded at me through 
the moonlit haze of our cigarettes. 

“You don’t often hear as agreeable a 
noise as that on a sheep-ranch,” he re- 
marked; “but I never see any reason for 
not playing up to the arts and graces just 
because we happen to live out in the brush. 
It ’s a lonesome life for a woman; and if 
a little music can make it any better, why 
not have it? That’s the way I look at it.” 

“A wise and generous theory,” I as- 
sented. “And Mrs. Kinney plays well. I 
am not learned in the science of music, 
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but I should call her an uncommonly good 
performer. She has technic and more than 
ordinary power.” 

The moon was very bright, you will 
understand, and I saw upon Kinney’s face 
a sort of amused and pregnant expression, 
as though there were things behind it that 
might be expounded. 

“You came up the trail from the Double- 
Elm Fork,” he said promisingly. “As you 
crossed it you must have seen an old, de- 
serted jacal to your left under a coma 
mott.” 

“T did,” said I. “There was a drove of 
javalis rooting around it. I could see by 
the broken corrals that no one lived there.” 

“That ’s where this music proposition 
started,” said Kinney. “I don’t mind tell- 
ing you about it while we smoke. That ’s 
where old Cal Adams lived. He had about 
eight hundred graded merinos and a daugh- 
ter that was solid silk and as handsome as 
a new stake-rope on a thirty-dollar pony. 
And I don’t mind telling you that I was 
guilty in the second degree of hanging 
around old Cal’s ranch all the time I could 
spare away from lambing and shearing. 
Miss Marilla was her name; and I had 
figured it out by the rule of two that she 
was destined to become the chatelaine and 
lady superior of Rancho Lomito, belong- 
ing to R. Kinney, Esq., where you are 
now a welcome and honored guest. 

“T will say that old Cal was n’t distin- 
guished as a sheepman. He was a little, 
old stoop-shouldered hombre about as big 
as a gun scabbard, with scraggy white 
whiskers, and condemned to the continu- 
ous use of language... Old Cal was so ob- 
scure in his chosen profession that he 
was n’t even hated by the cowmen. And 
when a sheepman don’t get eminent 
enough to acquire the hostility of the cat- 
tlemen, he is mighty apt to die unwept and 
considerably unsung. 

“But that Marilla girl was a benefit to 
the eye. And she was the most elegant 
kind of a housekeeper. I was the nearest 
neighbor, and I used to ride over to the 
Double-Elm anywhere from nine to sixteen 
times a week with fresh butter or a quarter 
of venison or a sample of new sheep-dip 
just as a frivolous excuse to see Marilla. 
Marilla and me got to be extensively in- 
veigled with each other, and I was pretty 
sure I was going to get my rope around 
her neck and lead her over to the Lomito. 
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Only she was so everlastingly permeated 
with filial sentiments toward old Cal that 
I never could get her to talk about serious 
matters. 

“You never saw anybody in your life 
that was as full of knowledge and had less 
sense than old Cal. He was advised about 
all the branches of information contained 
in learning, and he was up to all the rudi- 
ments of doctrines and enlightenment. 
You could n’t advance him any ideas on 
any of the parts of speech or lines of 
thought. You would have thought he was 
a professor of the weather and politics and 
chemistry and natural history and the origin 
of derivations. Any subject you brought 
up old Cal could give you an abundant 
synopsis of it from the Greek root up to 
the time it was sacked and on the market. 

“One day just after the fall shearing I 
rides over to the Double-Elm with a lady’s 
magazine about fashions for Marilla and a 
scientific paper for old Cal. 

“While I was tying my pony to a mes- 
quit, out runs Marilla, ‘tickled to death’ 
with some news that could n’t wait. 

“*Oh, Rush,’ she says, all flushed up 
with esteem and gratification, ‘what do 
you think! Dad ’s going to buy me a 
piano. Ain’t it grand? I never dreamed 
I ’d ever have one.’ 

““TIt ’s sure joyful,’ says I. ‘I always 
admired the agreeable uproar of a piano. 
It ’ll be lots of company for you. That ’s 
mighty good of Uncle Cal to do that.’ 

“*T ’m all undecided,’ says Marilla, 
‘between a piano and a organ. A parlor 
organ is nice.’ 

“*Kither of ’em,’ says I, ‘is first-class 
for mitigating the lack of noise around a 
sheep-ranch. For my part,’ I says, ‘I 
should n’t like anything better than to ride 
home of an evening and listen to a few 
waltzes and jigs, with somebody about your 
size sitting on the piano-stool and rounding 
up the notes.’ 

“*Oh, hush about that,’ says Marilla, 
‘and go on in the house. Dad has n’t rode 
out to-day. He’s not feeling well.’ 

“Old Cal was inside, lying onacot. He 
had a pretty bad cold and cough. I stayed 
to supper. 

“*Going to get Marilla a piano, I hear,’ 
says I to him. 

““Why, yes, something of the kind, 
Rush,’ says he. ‘She’s been hankering for 
music for a long spell ; and I allow to fix her 
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up with something in that line right away. 
The sheep sheared six pounds all round 
this fall; and I’m going to get Marilla an 
instrument if it takes the price of the whole 
clip to do it.’ 

“*Star wayno [All right],’ says I. ‘The 
little girl deserves it.’ 

““T ’m going to San Antone on the last 
load of wool,’ says Uncle Cal, ‘and select 
an instrument for her myself.’ 

“Would n’t it be better,’ I suggests, ‘to 
take Marilla along and let her pick out one 
that she likes ?’ 

“TI might have known that would set 
Uncle Cal going. Of course a man like 
him, that knew everything about every- 
thing, would look at that as a reflection 
on his attainments. 

“*No, sir, it would n’t,’ says he, pulling 
at his white whiskers. ‘There ain’t a better 
judge of musical instruments in the whole 
world than what I am. I had an uncle,’ 
says he, ‘that was a partner in a piano- 
factory, and I ’ve seen thousands of ’em 
put together. I know all about musical 
instruments from a pipe-organ to a corn- 
stalk fiddle. There ain’t a man lives, sir, that 
can tell me any news about any instrument 
that has to be pounded, blowed, scraped, 
grinded, picked, or wound with a key.’ 

“*You get me what you like, dad,’ says 
Marilla, who could n’t keep her feet on 
the floor from joy. ‘Of course you know 
what to select. I ’d just as lief it was a 
piano or a organ or what.’ 

“*T see in St. Louis once what they 
call a orchestrion,’ says Uncle Cal, ‘that 
I judged was about the finest thing in the 
way of music ever invented. But there 
ain’t room in this house for one. Anyway, 
I imagine they ’d cost a thousand dollars. 
I reckon something in the piano line would 
suit Marilla the best. She took lessons in 
that respect for two years over at Birdstail. 
I would n’t trust the buying of an instru- 
ment to anybody else but myself. I reckon 
if I had n’t took up sheep-raising I'd have 
been one of the finest composers or piano- 
and-organ manufacturers in the world.’ 

“That was Uncle Cal’s style. But I 
never lost any patience with him, on ac- 
count of his thinking so much of Marilla. 
And she thought just as much of him. He 
sent her to the academy over at Birdstail 
for two years when it took nearly every 
pound of wool to pay the expenses. 

“Along about Tuesday Uncle Cal put 
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out for San Antone on the last wagon- 
load of wool. Marilla’s uncle Ben, who 
lived in Birdstail, come over and stayed 
at the ranch while Uncle Cal was gone. 

“Tt was ninety miles to San Antone, and 
forty to the nearest railroad-station, so 
Uncle Cal was gone about four days. I 
was over at the Double-Elm when he come 
rolling back one evening about sundown. 
And up there in the wagon, sure enough, 
was a piano or a organ,—we could n’t tell 
which, —all wrapped up in-woolsacks, with 
a wagon-sheet tied over it in case of rain. 
And out skips Marilla, hollering, ‘Oh, oh!’ 
with her eyes shining and her hair a-flying. 
‘Dad—dad,’ she sings out, ‘have you 
brought it—have you brought it ?’—and 
it right there before her eyes, as women 
will do. 

“*Finest piano in San Antone,’ says 
Uncle Cal, waving his hand, proud. 
‘Genuine rosewood, and the finest, loud- 
est tone you ever listened to. I heard the 
storekeeper play it, and I took it on the 
spot and paid cash down.’ 

“Me and Ben and Uncle Cal and a 
Mexican lifted it out of the wagon and 
carried it in the house and set it in a cor- 
ner. It was one of them upright instru- 
ments, and not very heavy or very big. 

“And then all of a sudden Uncle Cal 
flops over and says he’s mighty sick. He’s 
got a high fever, and he complains of his 
lungs. He gets into bed, while me and Ben 
goes out to unhitch and put the horses in 
the pasture, and Marilla flies around to 
get Uncle Cal something hot to drink. 
But first she puts both arms on that piano 
and hugs it with a soft kind of a smile, like 
you see kids doing with their Christmas 
toys. 

“When I came in .from the pasture, 
Marilla was in the room where the piano 
was. I could see by the strings and wool- 
sacks on the floor that she had had it un- 
wrapped. But now she was tying the 
wagon-sheet over it again, and there was 
a kind of solemn, whitish look on her face. 

“*Ain’t wrapping up the music again, 
are you, Marilla?’ I asks. ‘What ’s the 
matter with just a couple of tunes for to 
see how she goes under the saddle?’ 

“*“Not to-night, Rush,’ says she. ‘I 
don’t want to play any to-night. Dad ’s 
too sick. Just think, Rush, he paid three 
hundred dollars for it—nearly a third of 
what the wool-clip brought!’ 
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“*Well, it ain’t anyways in the neigh- 
borhood of a third of what you are worth,’ 
I told her. ‘And I don’t think Uncle Cal 
is too sick to hear a little agitation of the 
piano-keys just to christen the machine.’ 

“*Not to-night, Rush,’ says Marilla, in 
a way that she had when she wanted to 
settle things. 

“ But it seems that Uncle Cal was plenty 
sick, after all. He got so bad that Ben 
saddled up and rode over to Birdstail for 
Doc Simpson. I stayed around to see if 
I’d be needed for anything. 

“When Uncle Cal’s pain let up on him 
a little, he called Marilla and says to her: 
‘Did you look at your instrument, honey ? 
And do you like it?’ 

““Tt’s lovely, dad,’ says, she, leaning 
down by his pillow; ‘I never saw one so 
pretty. How dear and good it was of you 
to buy it for me!’ 

“*T have n’t heard you play on it any 
yet,’ says Uncle Cal; ‘and I ’ve been listen- 
ing. My side don’t hurt quite so bad now 
—won’t you play a piece, Marilla ?’ 

“But no; she puts Uncle Cal off and 
soothes him down like you ’ve seen women 
do with a kid. It seems she’s made up 
her mind not to touch that piano at present. 

“When Doc Simpson comes over he 
tells us that Uncle Cal has pneumonia the 
worst kind; and as the old man was past 
sixty and nearly on the lift anyhow, the 
odds was against his walking on grass any 
more. 

“On the fourth day of his sickness he 
calls for Marilla again and wants to talk 
piano. Doc Simpson was there, and so 
was Ben and Mrs. Ben, trying to do all 
they could. 

“*T ’d have made a wonderful success 
in anything connected with music,’ says 
Uncle Cal. ‘I got the finest instrument for 
the money in San Antone. Ain’t that piano 
all right in every respect, Marilla ?’ 

“*Tt’s just perfect, dad,’ says she. ‘It’s 
got the finest tone ever heard. But don’t 
you think you could sleep a little while 
now, dad ?’ 

“*No, I don’t,’ says Uncle Cal. ‘I 
want to hear that piano. I don’t believe 
you ’ve even tried it yet. I went all the 
way to San Antone and picked it out for 
you myself. It took the height of the fall 
clip to buy it; but I don’t mind that if it 
makes my good girl happier. Won’t you 
play a little bit for dad, Marilla ?’ 
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“Doc Simpson beckoned Marilla to one 
side and recommended her to do what 
Uncle Cal wanted, so it would get him 
quieted. And her uncle Ben and his wife 
asked her too. 

“Why not hit out a tune or two with 
the soft pedal on ?’ I asks Marilla. ‘Uncle 
Ca] has begged you so often. It would 
please him a good deal to hear you touch 
up the piano he’s bought for you. Don’t 
you think you might?’ 

“But Marilla stands there with big tears 
rolling down from her eyes and says no- 
thing. And then she runs over and slips 
her arm under Uncle Cal’s neck and hugs 
him tight. 

“*Why, last night, dad,’ we heard her 
say, ‘I played ever so much. Honest—I 
have been playing it. And it ’s such a 
splendid instrument, you don’t know how 
I love it. Last night I played “ Bonnie 
Dundee” and the “ Anvil Polka” and the 
“Blue Danube ”’—and lots of pieces. You 
must surely have heard me playing a little, 
did n’t you, dad? I did n’t like to play 
loud when you was so sick.’ 

“*Well, well,’ says Uncle Cal, ‘maybe 
I did. Maybe I did and forgot about it. 
My head is a little cranky at times. I 
heard the man in the store play it fine. 
I’m mighty glad you like it, Marilla. Yes, 
I believe I could go to sleep awhile if 
you ’ll stay right beside me till I do.’ 

“There was where Marilla had me 
guessing. Much as she thought of that 
old man, she would n’t strike a note on 
that piano that he ’d bought her. I 
could n’t imagine why she told him she ’d 
been playing it, for the wagon-sheet had n’t 
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ever been off of it since she put it back on 
the same day it come. I knew she could 
play a little anyhow, for Id once heard her 
snatch some pretty fair dance-music out of 
an old piano at the Charco Largo Ranch. 

“Well, in about a week the pneumonia 
got the best of Uncle Cal. They had the 
funeral over at Birdstail, and all of us went 
over. I brought Marilla back home in my 
buckboard. Her uncle Ben and his wife 
were going to stay there a few days with 
her. 

“That night Marilla takes me in the 
room where the piano was, while the others 
were out on the gallery. 

“*Come here, Rush,’ says she; ‘I want 
you to see this now.’ 

“She unties the rope, and drags off the 
wagon-sheet. 

“Tf you ever rode a saddle without a 
horse, or fired off a gun that was n’t loaded, 
or took a drink out of an empty bottle, 
why, then you might have been able to 
scare an opera or two out of the instrument 
Uncle Cal had bought. 

“Instead of a piano, it was one of them 
machines they ’ve invented to play the 
piano with. By itself it was about as mu- 
sical as the holes of a flute without the flute. 

“ And that was the piano that Uncle Cal 
had selected; and standing by it was the 
good, fine, all-wool girl that never let him 
know. it. 

“And what you heard playing a while 
ago,” concluded Mr. Kinney, “was that 
same deputy-piano machine; only just at 
present it ’s shoved up against a six-hun- 
dred-dollar piano that I bought for Marilla 
as soon as we was married.” 








THE FISHER OF NIPPON 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER 


\ HERE now the brownie fisher-lad ? 
His hundred thousand fishing-boats 
Rock idly in the reedy moats ; 
His baby wife no more is glad. 
But yesterday, with all Nippon, 
Beneath his pink-white cherry-trees, 
In chorus with his brown, sweet bees, 
He careless sang, and sang right on. 
Take care! for he has ceased to sing; 
His startled bees have taken wing! 


His cherry-blossoms drop like blood ; 

His bees begin to storm and sting; 
His seas flash lightning, and a flood 

Of crimson stains their wide, white ring ; 
His battle-ships belch hell, and all 

Nippon is but one Spartan wall! 
Aye, he, the boy of yesterday, 

Now holds the bearded Russ at bay; 
While, blossom’d steeps above, the clouds 
Wait idly, still, as waiting shrouds. 


But oh, beware his scorn of death, 

His love of Emperor, of isles 
That boast a thousand bastioned miles 

Above the clouds where never breath 
Of frost or foe has ventured yet, 

Or foot of foreign man has set! 
Beware his scorn of food (his fare 

Is scarcely more than sweet sea-air) ; 
Beware his cunning, sprite-like skill— 
But most beware his dauntless will. 
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Goliath, David once again, 

The giant and the shepherd youth— 
The tallest, smallest of all men, 

The trained in tongue, the trained in truth. 
Beware this boy, this new mad man! 

That erst mad man of Macedon, 
Who drank and died at Babylon; 

That shepherd lad; the Corsican— 
They sat the thrones of earth! Beware 
This new mad man whose drink is air! 


His bees are not more slow to strife, 

But, stirred, they court a common death! 
He knows the decencies of life— 

Of all men underneath the sun 
He is the one clean man, the one 

Who never knew a drunken breath! 
Beware this sober, wee brown man, 

Who yesterday stood but a span 
Beneath his blossomed cherry-trees, 
Soft singing with his brother bees! 


The brownie’s sword is as a snake, 
A sudden, sinuous copperhead : 
It makes no flourish, no mistake; 
It darts but once—the man is dead! 
’T is short and black; ’t is never seen 
Save when, close forth, it leaps its sheath 
And, snake-like, darts up from beneath. 
But oh, its double edge is keen! 
It strikes but once, then on, right on: 
The sword is gone—the Russ is gone! 
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Codd eR HEN the teachers at the 
= er government school 
@ We AY) had instructed Young 
Moon thoroughly in 
the various branches 
of knowledge pre- 
scribed in the course, 
they presented him 
with an engrossed diploma setting forth his 
qualifications as a scholar, and told him 
that the great wide world was before him 
—his to conquer or serve as he saw fit. 

The teachers were very well satisfied 
with Young Moon. They had seen him 
come to the school from the tepees up in 
the valley with the dark, unreasoning sav- 
agery of the ages in his heart. They had 
taken him just as he came to them, and 
had wrought with him; and now when he 
departed there was enlightenment where 
there had been darkness, and civilization 
where the savage had held sway. So the 
teachers were vain of him, —for was he not 
all their handiwork ?—and had visions of 
him performing miracles in the work of 
elevating his own people. Which was all 
very pleasant and satisfying. 

Young Moon took the diploma and went 
back to the tepees by the river. The great 
outside world which the teachers pictured 
so alluringly held no charms for him. He 
had been to the school of the white man, 
and he had seen, and he knew that the 
ways of the white brother were positively 
not as his ways. The fact was ridiculously 
evident to Young Moon. What possible 
good could there be in a community where 
one must of a necessity eat at regular in- 
tervals and wash himself with alarming 
frequency, where the beauties of a myste- 
rious thing called duty were continually 
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dinned into one’s ears, and where the 
people lived, moved, and had their being 
under the rule of an insignificant whirring 
clock? What sense could there be in 
abiding in the tepees of a people who 
were forever under a dubious thrall of 
work? Why live, if one must make of 
himself a slave? No, no; Young Moon’s 
philosophy of life ran far from such lines. 

So when the teachers at the school were 
through with him, he was very well satis- 
fied to return to the loose, duty-free ways of 
his fathers, where soap and tooth-brushes 
were not, and where life was not a constant, 
strained pursuit of “ golden moments.” 

It was good to be back in the tepees by 
the river. This was the place to live; it 
was life to feel the sense of full freedom 
of the wide, free prairie, to see the Big 
Hills beckoning familiarly from the blue, 
hazy distance, and to hear the river, which, 
with its double rows of green cottonwoods, 
always sang down the valley. Verily this 
was the place for an Indian; here was his 
home, here his abiding-place on earth. 
Here, all undisturbed by any false notions 
of work and duty, the old life moved along 
in the old, old way. Each day was sufficient 
unto itself, and the days came in never-fail- 
ing supply, and there was peace and quiet. 

But there was not the peace of his 
fathers for Young Moon. He had learned 
too much. He had imbibed the wisdom 
of the white man to a disturbing degree, 
and he had become possessed of ideas. 
This was bad, inasmuch as they were ideas 
scarcely compatible with the precepts of 
the teachers. ; 

The white man was master in a land 
where he should scarcely be tolerated. It 
was this idea that disturbed Young Moon’s 
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peace of mind. The white man was mas- 
ter. All over, everywhere, in the valley, 
were the signs of his superiority in num- 
bers and power. His houses lay scattered 
over the face of the land, his irrigation 
ditches scarred the earth for miles and 
miles, and his fences were binding the 
valley and the foot-hills in a bond of hos- 
tile barb-wire. In a few years there would 
be only white men in the valley. 

Of course this idea-was old and foolish. 
The old men laughed at Young Moon in 
the council-tepee. 

“Yoh, yoh,” they said ; “ what the young 
man says is true—very true. But others 
have said the same many times before him.”’ 
And they lighted their pipes indifferently. 

Young Moon came away from the old 
men with a hard, dry lump in his throat. 
The humbled acquiescence of his people 
to the order of things that were had an- 
gered him. These things were all wrong, 
and the old men knew it. Yet they sat and 
smoked in indolent, dog-like content. The 
old men were surely squaws. 

Young Moon lighted a thin, flat cigarette 
and gazed out over the valley. He was not 
ina frame of mind conducive to sweet, 
conventional thoughts. He had gone to 
the council-tepee with his mind full of 
great ideas for the peaceful reform of con- 
ditions, and the old men had laughed at 
him. They had laughed and scoffed ; they 
had scoffed at him, Young.Moon, who had 
been to the school and knew, and all high 
motives and peaceful inclinations had fled 
from him. 

It was July—hot, sultry July. The 
Crows came out of their tepees to sit 
cross-legged in the sun, gazing blankly out 
at the dancing heat-haze and experiencing 
the many weird emotions that come to the 
child of the tepees with the bright sun. 
The women of the tribe were methodically 
performing the duties of the household, 
but the men had forgotten that such things 
existed. An old man grumblingly ordered 
a boy to go to work in the corn, and the 
boy, sitting with wide-open eyes staring 
out into space, laughed without moving. 

The sun is bad for young bucks; it is 
the sun that brings back the old, half-for- 
gotten desire for the war-path. Young 
Moon, as he sat gazing down the valley, 
began to feel and see as he had never done 
before. There was a red, misty haze over 
all the landscape. In it moved men and 
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animals and things; but they were not of 
the time of Young Moon, at least the Young 
Moon whom the teachers had known. 

Young Moon dreamed, and there came 
into the mist of red a vision of the one- 
time glory of his people. But he knew that 
this was the past—dead and gone. He 
dreamed again, and saw a picture of glori- 
ous, bloody strife. Things were clearer in 
the mist now, and Young Moon saw the 
visions change, and in the place of the one 
of strife was one of the glorious future: 
the Indian come into his own again, and 
the country once more free—his alone. 

The sun grew red before Young Moon’s 
eyes. The river running down the valley 
turned to a thread of blood. He rose 
slowly and went inside his tepee. All day 
he sat there, gazing blankly at the skin 
sides, but seeing far beyond. Gradually his 
sight grew stronger. He saw a streak of 
flaming red which ran from the door of 
his tepee far away toward the east, and 
which obliterated all evidence of civiliza- 
tion in the valley. Thus did the Great 
Spirit evidence itself to Young Moon. 
The Young Moon of the government 
school, diploma, and civilization had died, 
and in his place was the Young Moon of 
the tepees and primitive, savage instincts. 

Outside in the sun the other young 
bucks of the tribe sat and awaited only a 
leader to turn them into heartless, ravaging 
warriors. 

When the night came, an old squaw sat 
in the edge of gloom and firelight and 
crooned softly an old war-song. This was 
bad ; not for years had this song been sung 
in the tepees. The old men cursed the 
squaw fervidly and bade her be silent. 

“No, no!” growled the young men 
angrily, “she.shall sing.” 

The old squaw sang again, now an old 
song of prophecy and golden promise. A 
great medicine-man, impervious to death, 
was tocomeand lead his people to theretak- 
ing of theirown. The time was now ripe for 
hisadvent. It was the old, old undying cry 
forthe Messiah, and as the old squaw ceased 
there was deep silence around the fire. A 
child coughed feebly as the smoke veered 
into its face. Somewhere in the dark a 
tepee flap flew back, and in an instant the 
old men were on their feet, with angry im- 
precations on their lips; for Young Moon, 
arrayed in the full glory of a chief on the 
war-path, was standing by the fire, The 






















































old squaw ran to him. With both hands 
upon his shoulders, she gazed searchingly 
into his eyes. Then, raising a skinny claw 
into the air, she shrieked loudly and called 
him the great one, the invulnerable, of 
whom she had prophesied. There would 
be much fighting and blood, and freedom, 
now, she cried. The days of sickening 
calm were over. The old men sat and 
smoked, as impassive as graven images; 
but the young braves slid noiselessly away 
in the dark, and returned wearing the 
black feathers and buckskin apron of the 
Crow dancers. An old chief by the fire 
deliberately took the pipe from his mouth. 

“Young Moon looks well in the feathers 
—almost as well as a cow in harness,” he 
said pleasantly. 

“And Little Wolf is also a great man,” 
retorted Young Moon, hotly. “ He works 
well in the field, almost as well as the 
women.” 

Little Wolf emitted a puff of smoke from 
between set teeth for answer. 

“Why does not the great chief answer ?” 
queried Young Moon, sneeringly. “A 
great man—a man who sells as much hay 
as does Little Wolf—should talk much 
when the talk is to him.” 

Still Little Wolf gazed stolidly over the 
fire, apparently mute and deaf. 

“Come, Little Wolf, you do not answer,” 
continued Young Moon, sweetly. “ Have 
the fences of the white man run across our 
great chief's mouth that he is dead of 
tongue as well as of heart ?” 

Little Wolf took the pipe from his mouth 
and arose. 

“Listen, boy,” said he, solemnly, “to 
one who saw your father die ere you could 
speak. Your talk is the talk that all the 
bucks utter when their years are of a cer- 
tain number. So have I heard many talk; 
but all who have done as they talked are 
dead now. Listen to my speech, Young 
Moon, and the rest of you, for I know of 
what I speak. I, too, was once of the age 
when the thirst for the white man’s scalp 
was strong. But the white man still has 
his scalp, and I—I am thankful to raise 
corn on the land he leaves to me.” 

The young men, as they looked, saw 
only a senile old man gabbling aimlessly, 
while in Young Moon was their ideal of 
youthful strength and leadership. 

Then Young Moon threw off all caution. 
He was wild now—wild with the old red 
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desire for strife and bloody violence which 
had become almost atrophied in him—and 
he would make the other young men wild 
also. He threw back his head and gave 
vent to a cry such as had never in his day 
echoed through the tepees of the peaceful 
Crows. With shaking, twisting body he 
began to lope slowly toward Little Wolf. 
With a shout he swung out into a semi- 
circle, and passing before the old men, 
returned to his starting-point. 

“Young Moon! Young Moon! What 
is it you do?” cried Little Wolf, in alarm. 
“Tt is not the moon of the dance; it is not 
the time for the feathers. The white man 
is not a child for boys to make war upon. 
’T is better to stay in the camp, where the 
food and the women are plenty.” 

Young Moon was loping toward him 
again. 

“For you is the tepee made to stay in, 
Little Wolf,” he shouted derisively. “Go 
there, stay there with the women. You are 
old; that is your place now.”’ 

He loped back in a slightly more pro- 
nounced curve. “You are old, Little 
Wolf,” he called again. “Your time has 
passed. The old, withered stalk must move 
to one side when the strong young shoot 
comes forth.” 

Another brave sprang suddenly into his 
wake. The old squaw squatted herself 
suddenly and began the ugly, monotonous 
“ Ay-yah, a-anah, ah-yah”’ of the dance- 
chant. Young Moon sprang forward as if 
spurred by some unseen power. His course 
now became a circle around the fire—a 
magic path on the ground for others to 
follow. One by one the bucks fell in be- 
hind. The young women came and 
chanted; the dance was on. 

The old men deliberately placed their 
belongings and women in wagons and 
moved away to a new camp, leaving the 
old one in possession of the young men 
and their women. 

Far into the night the fires of the camp 
showed the weird, dancing figures of 
Young Moon and his followers. Also, 
Young Moon, by reason of the knowledge 
of certain strange things acquired at the 
school, performed many wonderful mira- 
cles, and the young men also hailed him 
as the great medicine-man, and acknow- 
ledged him their leader. 

Early on the morning of the next day 
they rode to the camp of their elders. Be- 
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fore their tepees they sat mounted, and 
mocked the old men, voicing their praises 
of the wonderful medicine of Young Moon. 

“So may it be,’”’ muttered one old man. 
“Good may his medicine be; but bad— 
bad for crazy young colts—will they find 
the medicine of the white man.” 

The young men laughingly turned and 
rode down the valley toward the Creek of 
the Rotten Grass, following which they 
would quickly find the white man—and 
strife. The young women, roughly dis- 
carded, marched shamefacedly to the new 
camp; but some who had remained with 
the bucks, although their husbands were 
not yet chosen, were driven in disgrace 
from the tepees they sought to enter. 


II 


“Treppy”’ Co.iins, who rode range for 
the “2 O & E” Ranch, had come north 
toward the head-waters of the Creek of 
the Rotten Grass to head off a bunch of 
strays that had persisted in running off the 
range and was wandering far north toward 
the reservation. Collins had the herd 
headed southward again, and was driving 
it with language that was picturesque and 
vigorous down the river-trail, when Young 
Moon came with a gallop and a whoop 
over the ridge. 

Collins was greatly surprised and very 
little pleased. Threescore fat steers bearing 
the 2 O & E brand were directly in the 
path of the redskins, and in the traditions 
of the range it is told that this is not good 
for steers. The tough little cow-pony came 
around on his hind legs to face the In- 
dians. 

One man sat quietly in the middle of 
the trail with his right hand raised and 
empty, but the score that came over the 
ridge swerved to one side and stopped 
before they came to the one. Collins won- 
dered curiously where the Indians had 
procured the whisky, for to him it was 
very evident that they were happily drunk. 
Young Moon he recognized easily ; he had 
won a lame pony from him at the big poker 
game after the round-up last fall. But at 
the poker game Young Moon was attired 
in a cheap black suit of store clothes in- 
stead of a bonnet of feathers and a gaudy 
apron. 

Young Moon rode up to within easy- 
speaking distance and dismounted. Collins 
gathered himself up firmly in the saddle. 
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“How,” greeted the Indian. 

“How,” returned the cow-boy. 

“You better go ’way,” said Young 
Moon, with a decisive sweep of the arm. 

“Go’wayh ,” replied Collins, lacon- 
ically. “What yuh driving at, anyhow ?”’ 

“ We going down the creek,” said Young 
Moon. “You and your people go away— 
back to where you come from.” 

“Oh, so that ’s the game, eh?” said 
Collins, cheerily. “Well, yuh ’d better not 
do anything rough, ol’ pigeon-toe, or 
they ‘ll have a slue of those stiff-necks 
from Fort Custer down here an’ shoot yuh 
good an’ plenty.” 

Young Moon laughed. The poor mortal 
“ stiff-necks”” attempting to contend with 
the Great Spirit—truly it was amusing. 
Eloquently and with many gestures he 
hastened to inform Collins that before long 
the Indian would pitch his tepee on the 
parade-ground at the fort. The régime of 
the white man was at an end in the land; 
Young Moon, he whom the spirits had 
rendered invulnerable, said it. 

Collins would have laughed gleefully if 
Young Moon attired in the ordinary rai- 
ment of civilization had given utterance to 
such fanciful language. But here was 
Young Moon, more than half naked, en- 
tirely sober, and with a score of bucks at 
his back, calmly saying that the white man 
was to be driven out of the valley. It was 
evident that Young Moon and his bucks 
were not on a drunk, but on the war-path. 
This sort of thing, Collins felt, was dis- 
tinctly out of place now. Such things had 
passed into the school-history stage. 

“Old man, lemme tell yuh something,” 
he said confidingly, leaning over the saddle 
pommel. “Yuh ’re trying to run your bluff 
away too late. Don’t yuh go for to buck 
the brass-buttons now; they ’re too strong 
for yuh. Yuh jest mosey ‘long back to yer 
reserve an’ act decent. Sabe? I ’m only 
a-telling yuh for yer own good.” 

Again Young Moon laughed scornfully. 

“We go down there. Sabe?” he said 
positively, pointing down the trail behind 
Collins. Then the flash of savage rage, the 
wild, blinding desire to slay, came to him, 
and he whipped the well-worn short-bar- 
reled Winchester from beneath: his blanket 
and fired from the hip point-blank into the 
herd. Collins’s six-shooter came out and 
up with a jerk. He was no longer the 
suave diplomat and benevolent Indian ad- 
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viser; this Indian was killing the cattle 
under his charge. 

“Hol on there, yuh —— low- 
lived ——, yuh!” he called fiercely. “Don’t 
yuh try any more o’ that funny work, or 
I ’ll let into yuh so quick yuh ’ll 
never know what hit yuh. Yuh can go to 
Fort Custer, or yuh can go to , if yuh 
want to; but I tell yuh right here, if yuh 
ever get past here, it Il be after yuh an’ 
me an’ a whole lot of yer friends have 
cashed in. Sabe?” 

Young Moon understood fully. The 
cow-puncher was mad. Mad cow-punchers 
with big blue six-shooters in their hands 
are not objects to fuss lightly with. Young 
Moon hesitated. 

For a moment the two faced each other 
silently, the Indian and the cow-puncher, 
the gaudy, picturesque savage and the 
commonplace utilitarian, the old and the 
new. Both had much to think of in that 
moment. Young Moon tried hard to con- 
ceive some manner in which he could get 
a good shot at Collins without danger to 
himself. 

Collins was thinking of the property 


under his charge, the herd running wildly 
back and forth in the trail below, and the 
new home of Peterson the “newcomer,” 
which lay farther down the valley, the first 
of the houses in the path of Young Moon 


and his followers. Collins suddenly re- 
membered that there was a young wife in 
the home of the newcomer; also a little 
red-cheeked, yellow-haired baby, who had 
played in the dooryard when he passed 
there in the morning on his search for the 
strays. 

“TI suppose these rowdies ‘u’d scare 

out o’ that little woman if they ever 
get that far,” he thought. “They might 
even— No; they ‘Il never get a chance 
for that; I’m here to see they don’t get—”’ 

“Here, yuh!” It was Collins who cried 
out. Young Moon was deliberately throw- 
ing the empty shell out of his rifle. “ Hol’ 
on the—” 

The words were cut short in Collins’s 
mouth. Action, swift, sure, terrible, had 
taken their place. Young Moon was down 
on his face in the bunch-grass, and dust 
and a tiny thread of blue smoke wreathed 
upward from Collins’s pistol. A dozen 
shoulders hunched into shooting position 
and a dozen black rifle-barrels focused on 
Collins, But Young Moon began to rise 
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to his feet slowly, hesitatingly, as a drunken 
man rises. His bonnet was off, the fea- 
thers were awry, the hot, stale dust was 
thick upon a face gray with terror, and a 
look of awful, unutterable surprise was in 
his small black eyes. He stretched his arms 
outward—the gesture of a chief command- 
ing quiet, peace. 

“You see now that I am the Great 
Spirit,” he said boastfully. “The white 
man’s bullet slays the flesh, but the spirit 
still lives.” He stood up straight and virile 
in the sunlight and shouted, “I cannot 
die!” 

Deliberately he turned to take aim at 
Collins. 

No quick snap-shot this time. Young 
Moon fell prone on his face, his limbs out- 
stretched in the rigidity which tells un- 
questionably of death, sudden and violent. 

His followers waited silently and ex- 
pectantly for him to rise, and Collins de- 
liberately turned his back on the band and 
rode down the trail. 

“Oh, Young Moon! Arise, arise, Young 
Moon!” called the bucks. 

The wind that waved the prairie-grass 
stirred slightly some of the war-feathers ; 
otherwise there was no motion. 

“Speak! Oh, speak, Great Spirit!” they 
cried as they rode up to him. But the 
spirit failed to respond. 

“So, so he is dead,” said one who dis- 
mounted and turned him on his back. 

The band glanced as one man down the 
valley, where Collins was driving the herd 
before him ata gallop. It seemed an easy 
matter to overtake him, but— Young Moon, 
their wonderful medicine-man, the invul- 
nerable, was dead. 

His brother, with the aid of another, 
silently placed the body securely ona pony, 
and the band silently followed as the pony 
turned his nose north toward the reserva- 
tion. 

“Uh, so only Young Moon is dead?” 
queried the old men sneeringly when they 
saw the laden pony. 

The young men said naught, but with 
hanging heads accepted the sneers due 
them as stoically as the old men had re- 
ceived the taunts of a few nights ago. The 
old squaw had the body brought to her 
tepee, for his kin would not own him, and 
a breed-dog sat outside and howled long 
and loud in the night. Otherwise the camp 
would have slept quite peacefully. 
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Collins, as he rode past Peterson’s with 
the herd, saw the woman holding the yel- 
low-haired baby by the hands, while the 
little one, gurgling with laughter, tottered 
around in a somewhat uncertain circle. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


TOPICS OF 


THE CENTURY’S WESTERN NUMBER 
N this year of the Louisiana Purchase 
celebration unique interest attaches to 

a number of a magazine substantially made 

up of the work of Western writers and re- 

lating to Western topics or phases of life. 

In the present issue of THE CENTURY every 

trans-Alleghany State and Territory is rep- 

resented either by topic or by contributor, 
and in many instances by both. The chief 
interest of the great West must ever be 
agriculture, and this is treated in its large 
aspects by Mr. Baker, Mr. Seton, and Mr. 

Pinchot, each in his way familiar with the 

West by experience and study; while our 

honored ex-President, who rendered im- 

portant service to the West in the pioneer 

days of the reform of our forest policy, 
when that great cause had strong enemies, 
makes a patriotic plea for its continued 
support, now that its far-sighted wisdom is 
acknowledged. Governor Francis and Mr. 

Scott touch upon commercial features, and 

thechief actors in the nation’s greatest com- 

mercial transaction, the Purchase itself, are 
shown in Mr. Castaigne’s restorations and 
in Kosciuszko’s quaint portrait of Jefferson. 

Lincoln, the greatest man that ever came 

out of the West, is seen once more in his 

homely strength in Mr. Weik’s narrative. 
The West in art is reflected in the article 
on Mr. Borglum’s sculpture, recently pro- 
nounced, by a competent authority, “as 
important in its way as that of Barye,” and 
in the color-work of Mr. Chase and Mr. 

Blum, who had their first training in West- 

ern schools of art. Mr. Brush’s long so- 

journ among the Indians gives a collateral 
interest to “ The Sculptor and the King.” 

The large variety and the wide geo- 
graphical distribution of the verse give the 
number a representative character. The 
distinguished Secretary of State—a poet 
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“Hallo, Meester Cohlenss!” called the 
woman, cheerily. “Ai see you got t’ose 
cows oll right.” ; 

“Oh, yes,” said Collins; “yes, I got the 
cows all right.” 
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submerged in diplomacy, but not a poet 
lost—is to be credited to Ohio. Others of 
established reputation are found side by 
side with newcomers at THE CENTURY’S 
latch-string, and the scale runs from grave 
to gay. 

As to the stories, they may at least be said 
to share in the vitality and the faithfulness 
to local color which are traits of current 
American fiction. Mr. London’s Turner- 
esque sea-piece is in contrast to Miss 
King’s pastel, and there is no little range of 
genre in the others. In every instance, we 
believe, the story and the contributor are 
of the same region. This means, in gen- 
eral, that our tellers of stories are writing 
out of their own experience, are produ- 
cing—not to give too heavy a name to 
light fare—sociological documents. The 
best fiction is a sort of vitalized history, a 
body of narrated manners and reflected 
morals. American life, as Emerson says 
of nature, “will be reported.” Its various 
phases are finding their record in a body 
of fiction—none too imaginative, per- 
haps—which will furnish the historian sig- 
nificant mémoires pour servir. Our writers 
are doing with the pen, for the customs and 
inner life of the people, what Sir Benjamin 
Stone (as narrated in our May number) has 
been doing with the camera for the surviv- 
ing external customs of England. Out of 
this seething intellectual movement we 
are sure to have, sooner or later, great 
writers. sy : 

In general, so large has become the lit- 
erary activity of the Mississippi valley 
and the region beyond that, given the 
requisite margin of time, it would be easy 
to arrange half a dozen magazine numbers, 
none of which would be less representative 
than the present. Such as it is, it may be 
presented, incidentally, as a sort of West- 
ern exhibit at the Fair, 
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‘BAD MEN” IN AMERICAN 
PUBLIC LIFE 


TIME like the present, when the 

quadrennial political excitation is ap- 
proaching its height, affords the “good 
citizen ’’—the analogue of Mr. Crothers’s 
“ gentle reader ’” —an excellent opportunity 
to look about and take stock of the quality, 
as well as quantity, of our American po- 
litical leadership. The first result of such 
looking about may not be altogether reas- 
suring. The sort of politician who at such 
a time “gets busy” is not always the sort 
that honest men would wish to go to for 
advice on any subject, or even be seen con- 
versing with amicably on the street-corner. 

One of the incidents of the day is the 
“throwing of bouquets” by one malodor- 
ous politician to another. The Honorable 
Jenkins, about whom is the atmosphere of 
official scandal, will solemnly proclaim the 
merits of the Honorable Tomkins, who is 
actually laboring under the same disquali- 
fication, but who is described by his ad- 
mirer as the pink of perfection, and as the 
logical candidate for congressman or Presi- 
dent—a compliment often gracefully re- 
turned in the sight of all men. It is not 
so disheartening to see men of known 
bad character scheming for minor places 
as to see men whose very names—to use 
a phrase given notoriety by distinguished 
use—are stenches in the nostrils of decent 
people proposing to buy seats in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, or even to push 
themselves, by means of money and manip- 
ulation, into the highest office of all. 

If we look through the list of men in 
high office and influence in our munici- 
pal, State, and national politics, we find, 
among the good, other names that have 
been soiled by evil practices, not merely 
suspected but proved—men whose sinister 
character has been known for years, but 
who maintain their ascendancy, and cher- 
ish good hope of even greater advancement 
in influence and power. Some of them are 
men who have used their political influence 
to further their private fortunes; others 
are men who, having made money outside 
of politics, or inherited it, use their wealth 
to corrupt constituencies and delegates in 
order to obtain high office, for the same 
reasons that would induce them to buy a 
handsome yacht or a fine house in a fash- 
ionable neighborhood, 
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In this respect—in the character and 
standing of the men prominent in political 
life—England at present certainly seems 
to have the advantage of us. An Ameri- 
can once said to an influential member of 
Parliament that he envied England the 
kind of men that came to the front there 
in politics—the absence, that is, of the 
notorious bosses, the “bad men,” some- 
times “plug-uglies” or scandal-stained 
politicians, whose opinions are quoted in 
the American newspapers, and who to a 
great extent direct the political machinery. 
“But,” said the British statesman, “we 
have Chamberlain!” “There,” said the 
American, “is the difference: with us 
Chamberlain might be considered, by those 
who disagreed with him, as a crafty poli- 
tician; but he surely would not be one 
of our ‘bad men.’ He never was a plug- 
ugly; he did not go into politics to feather 
his own nest ; and as a successful municipal 
reformer he ranks unquestionably high.” 

One is renewedly impressed by the good 
standing of the leading English politicians 
in reading that virtual history of the politics 
of the Victorian era,—John Morley’s life 
of Gladstone,—a book which leaves one in 
admiration of the statesman its author as 
well as of the statesman its subject. In 
the view of Gladstone, his great opponent 
Disraeli figured as a dangerous man. But 
there was nothing petty or personally dis- 
honorable about that powerful and pic- 
turesque statesman; compared with the 
politicians who would be considered “ dan- 
gerous ” with us, —ignoramuses, spoilsmen, 
corrupters of the suffrage, speculators using 
their official positions for private gain, — 
this modern Israelitish lawgiver would 
shine forth an angel of light. 

One reason often given for this obvious 
difference in leaders is the system of dis- 
trict representation in Congress. This ac- 
counts in part for the fact that Congress, 
while composed generally of able men, 
does not contain throughout our ablest. 
In this respect our system, while having 
some advantages, has also crying disad- 
vantages. Republican Representative 
McKinley carries a tariff bill through the 
House of Representatives : the Democratic 
managers concentrate their efforts upon 
his district, and he is thrown out in a fol- 
lowing election, Democratic Representa- 
tive Wilson carries a tariff bill through the 
House: the Republican managers con- 
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centrate upon his district, and he, in turn, 
is thrown out. Of course each statesman 
should have been able to hold a seat in 
the following Congress and, as a minority 
leader and a well-equipped expert, take 
his proper place in the debates. In Eng- 
land the members of the government in 
going out simply walk across the aisle and 
sit facing, and authoritatively criticizing, 
their successful rivals. If a leader fails of 
election in one constituency, another is 
always ready to give him a representative 
Seat. 

The good points of this system are so 
apparent that one wonders it is so rarely 
attempted in this country. The instance 
of Congressman Everett of MassachuSetts 
being elected by a district in which he did 
not reside (though in the same State) is only 
an exception which proves the rule. The 
federal Constitution requires that a repre- 
sentative shall be an inhabitant of the 
State in which he is chosen. 

But our system of representation does 
not altogether account for the fact that so 
many of our politicians are “off color”’ as 
to character. We must look elsewhere for 
the cause of the prominent appearance of 
so many “bad men” in our politics. Per- 
haps our territorial extent is somewhat 
against us—the lack of concentration of 
public opinion by means of a commanding 
central press and other centralizing in- 
stitutions. London, with her imperial 
institutions and her two neighboring uni- 
versities, is England. Public men are there 


Poet and Sexton 
(AT ST. MARY'S CHURCH, YOUGHAL, IRELAND} 


‘““( “LIMB on this tomb. The dead man 
will not care. 

The grass will not go near him, as you see; 

That’s owing to the way he used to swear— 

The Lord have mercy on us all!” said he. 
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apt to remain longer and more openly 
under the concentrated gaze of the nation, 
and are therefore better known. Parlia- 
ment stands for more in the thought of the 
people, its proceedings are more fully given 
in the metropolitan press, and the metro- 
politan press is read throughout the realm. 

America has always had political leaders 
able, masterful, and of high character. It 
has such men to-day. Public opinion on 
the whole rings true, and in great emergen- 
cies the character of the nation expresses 
itself in verdicts of no uncertain sound. 
But there are periods when the right opin- 
ion of certain of our communities is not 
as effectual as it should be: hence comes 
the chance of the unscrupulous boss in 
control of the local machine; and the local 
evil. spreads into national associations and 
importance. 

Modern statesmen and philosophers de- 
clare public opinion to be the real ruler 
of all communities, democratic or despotic, 
American or Chinese. This opinion is an 
aggregate of individual thought and will. 
In this connection appear the opportunity 
and clear duty of the individual citizen. 
Acquiescence in the leadership of the ig- 
noble is a crime against the republic. The 
good citizen is bound to make his private 
right opinion tell in the building up of that 
public opinion which will drive from promi- 
nence and power disreputable and un- 
scrupulous leaders and the whole tribe of 
demagogues with whom we are so griev- 
ously afflicted. 


‘*Now, tell me if you see that chimney, 
where 
The ivy looks so beautiful and green. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, by the fireplace there, 
Sat down one night and wrote ‘The 
Faerie Queene.’” 


Sarah Piatt. 


NortH BEND, OHIO. 


1 The churchyard adjoins the grounds of the house known as Sir Walter Raleigh’s, in which he 


lived when he was mayor of Youghal. 


Edmund Spenser is said to have visited him 


and read in manuscript ‘‘ The Faerie Queene”’ to him there. 
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A Guide for Lightning 


IN a certain Swedish settlement in “Nord 
America,” whenever, during the evening, it 
looks like rain, an elderly farmer named Olaf 
Erickson may be seen climbing laboriously 
to the top of his tall barn, where, inside of an 
arrangement that looks like a bird’s house, he 
places a lighted lantern. When pressed for 
an explanation, this is what he says: 

“Vell, you see, ven my hov beeld mys barn 
vor eight-nine hunder dolar, my dondt vant 
vor lose heem, so my poot on top two-tree 
beeg light-rod; put, py golly! te vorst taime 
she ’s rain, mine barn she’s got strock vit 
tonder,—she’s light an’ tonder so-o bad,—an’ 
she ’s burn all oop to te groond. I hov heem 
vell insure, so, right avay queek, I beeld new 
von so lots beeger dan vorst von. 

“Yust so soon I hov heem all beeld, te light- 
rod man she ’s come again on mys fairm, an’ 
she ’s ask me: ‘Meester Erickson, you ’s vant 
som more light-rod on yours barn?’ 

““No, tank you,’ I’s tole heem. ‘Te las’ 
taime yours light-rod she ’s be no good at all 
—mys barn she ’s burn all oop ver’ vorst 
taime she ’s sprinkle leedle bit. Go vay queek 
vid yours goot-vor-nottings light-rod—I dondt 
can vant heem if you geeve heem to me.’ 

“Meester Erickson,’ te light-rod man she ’s 
say, ‘tot rod she ’s bee all right, but my ’s 
tank you dondt use heem te right vay. Maype 
your ’s dondt poot no lantern on top yours 
barn. How you tank te poor tonder can see 
vare to strock if you ’s dondt hov no light?’ 

“Vell, you see, I hov neffer tank of tat! So 
my ’s buy two-tree light-rod an’ beeld von 
leedle lighthouse on top mys barn, an’ now 
she’s neffer be vit tonder strock vor seex whole 
year an’ von mont’.” 

Carroll Watson Rankin. 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN. 


Naturally 


JEAN PHILIPPE ees a gargon gai, 

Han’ small ’is care for ces dréles d’ Anglais; 

But a ’orse, ma fot, c’est une autre affaire. 

W’y, Philippe would die for L’Etoile ’is 
mare ; 

Han’ L’Etoile, wit’ ’er skeen lak & satin 
jaune, 

Would run to’er deat’ wit’out make a moan 

If Philippe should ride, han’ she ’ear ’eem 
call : 

‘< Plus vite encore, plus vite, L’Etoile ! ” 


So dey tell de story de hudder day, 
’Ow ’e tilephone for a bale of ’ay 
Han’ some hoat; han’ ’e say to de tile- 
phone: 
‘“*You mus’ sen’ dose t’ing in a_ hur-ree 
down.” 
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‘Ver’ well,” say de man was keep de store, 

‘* But who are these t’ings that you ordare 
for?” 

‘“‘For who?” cry Philippe; han’ ’e swear, 
hof course, 

‘You — several kin’s—of a swine! My 

’orse.” 


Beatrice Hanscom. 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN. 


Curiosity 


MAMMY’sS inde kitchen, an’ de do’ is shet ; 
All de piccaninnies climb an’ tug an’ sweat, 
Gittin’ to de winder, stickin’ dah lak flies, 
Evah one ermong us des all nose an’ eyes. 

‘¢Whut she cookin’, Isaac?’”’ ‘* Whut she 

cookin’, Jake?” 

‘*Is it sweet pertaters? Is hit pie er cake?” 
But we could n’ mek out even whah we stood 
Whut was mammy cookin’ dat could smell 

so good. 


Mammy spread de winder, an’ she frown an’ 
frown. 

Howde piccaninnies come a-tumblin’ down! 

Denshe say: ‘‘ Ef you-all keeps a-peepin’ in, 

How |’s gwine to whup you, my! ’t’ill be a 
sin! 

Need n’ come a-sniffin’ an’ a-nosin’ hyeah, 

’Ca’se I knows my business, nevah feah.” 


Won’t somebody tell us—how I wish dey 
would !— 

Whut is mammy cookin’ dat it smells so 
good? 


We know she means business, an’ we 
dassent stay, 

Dough it ’s mighty tryin’ fuh to go erway; 

But we goes a-troopin’ down de ol’ wood- 
track 

’Twell dat steamin’ 
stealin’ back, 

Climbin’ an’ a-peepin’ so ’s to see inside. 

Whut on earf kin mammy be so sha’p to 
hide? 

I’d des up an’ tell folks wen I knowed I 
could, 

Ef I was a-cookin’ t’ings dat smelt so good. 


kitchen brings us 


Mammy in de oven, an’ I see huh smile; 

Moufs mus’ be a-wat’rin’ roun’ hyeah fuh a 
mile ; 

Den we almos’ hollah ez we hu’ies down, 

’Ca’se hit ’s apple dumplin’s, big an’ fat an’ 
brown! 

W’en de do’ is opened, solemn lak an’ slow, 

Wisht you see us settin’ all dah in a row 

Innercent an’ p’opah, des lak chillun 
should 

W’en dey mammy ’s cookin’ t’ings dat 
smell so good. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
DayTON, OHIO. 
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Two Stories of Oklahoma 
I, NUKO’S REVENGE 

NUKO, an Arapahoe warrior, owned a rooster 
which he kept in his camp near the agency 
on the Canadian River of Oklahoma. He 
guarded his pet with zealous care. It was his 
inseparable companion, often carried under 
his arm as he galloped across the prairie on 
his visits to his friends and relatives. No ridi- 
cule could cause him to neglect his pet. 

One day the camp police—the Dog Soldiers 
—passed through the village, ordering the te- 
pees to be packed, announcing that the tribe 
was about to start on a buffalo-hunt in the foot- 
hills to the west. 

Nuko, much concerned about his pet, went 
at once to the agency doctor, and presenting 
the rooster very tenderly in his hands, thus 
began: 

“My friend, I am about to go on the hunt- 
ing-trail with my people, and I want to leave 
my chicken with you. You see him, how gaily 
colored he is, how tame. I wish to have him 
well cared for, therefore I bring him to you. 
Keep him for me. Iam very fond of him. He 
sits every night on my couch. He has a fire 
voice—you will enjoy hearing him cry out at 
dawn. It is like asoldier’s bugle, his song. He 
will always tell you when the light is coming. 
You will never oversleep while he sits on your 
bed. You will never be lonely. He helps to 
pass the time. Like me, you have no wife. He 
will therefore be company for you, and if he 
is sick you can give him medicine to make 
him well.” 

The doctor declined the rooster with many 
thanks, but very definitely, and Nuko went 
away disconsolate and deeply disappointed 
with his friend. 

The agency farmer listened to his plea and 
consented to take the rooster. “I don’t want 
him in the house,” said he, “but I will put him 
among the fowls of my barn-yard.” To this 
Nuko consented, and went away on the west- 
ern hunting-trail quite cheerfully. 

Some months later, as the farmer was 
soundly sleeping after his Sunday dinner, Nuko 
entered and touched him on the shoulder. 
“How, how, my friend! I have returned, you 
see. My tepee is again in its place, and I have 
come for my rooster.” 

The farmer looked surprised and a little dis- 
turbed, and after a moment’s hesitation said: 

“Nuko, your rooster is dead.” Then, as 
Nuko’s face fell and his lips quivered, the white 
man added exultantly, with intent to console: 
“But he died like a warrior. He fell in battle. 
He fought every other rooster in the barn- 
yard and beat them all—only the turkey-gob- 
bler could master him. There is the killer of 
your pet.” 

He pointed from the door at the puffed- 
out, vainglorious, insolent turkey-cock, strut- 


ting with rustling wings about one of his meek 
and complacent wives. 

A fierce gleam came into Nuko’s eyes. 
“Ho!” said he, “so you are the assassin of my 
little brave. You shall be punished.” And 
flinging his hunting-knife with miraculous 
skill, he snipped the head from the arrogant 
boaster’s neck. 

“Hold!” shouted the farmer, “that turkey 
belongs to the Great Father at Washington.” 

“Nevertheless, I shall eat him,” replied 
Nuko. “He slew my little Golden Voice, and 
now, behold, I take his scalp. It is the law of 
my people.” 

Thereupon he flung the fallen braggart 
over his shoulder and strode away. 


Il. A RED MAN'S VIEW OF EVOLUTION 


ONE time, while we were camped on the 
Washita, said the agency farmer, we were 
visited by an old Kiowa, a dignified and seri- 
ous old man. 

I was introduced to him as the ‘ white 
father,” out there to help the red men work 
and to show them the white man’s road. 

The old man said, ‘‘ Aye, is that so!” but 
did n’t seem very much impressed. After a 
moment’s silence he got out his buffalo-horn 
tinder-box, and, after carefully examining 
the punk with which it was filled, began 
pecking with his flint in an effort to light his 
tinder-box. 

I watched him pecking away for a while, 
sometimes hitting the flint, oftener barking 
his leathery fingers, and at last I said to a 
Cheyenne: ‘‘ Why does n’t he use a match 
and done with it, not sit there pecking away 
all night?” 

This being translated to the old Kiowa, he 
began to speak, but never for a moment in- 
terrupted his play with the flint, and this is 
what he said: 

‘* You white men think you are very wise 
[ peck, peck}. You have made little fire- 
sticks, and you think the red men can’t get 
along without them [ Zeck, peck}. 1 will tell 
you, we did n’t have so much trouble in the 
good old days as we do now [ feck, peck. 
The old man’s stroke grew a little vicious. ] 
Before the red man had the white man’s 
fire-stick, we didn’t have so many fires and 
we didn’t have to move every few days on 
account of the prairie burning black.” At 
this point he struck out his spark and hur- 
riedly lighted his pipe. After puffing vigor- 
ously a few times, he continued calmly: ‘‘ Now 
the red man uses the white man’s fire-stick ; 
he lights his pipe, he throws away the end: 
the grass blazes up, and then the ponies 
grow hungry. It is all bad business.” 

The old man smoked in silence for a few 
moments, but at last resumed: ‘‘ Yes, these 
white men think they are very clever, but 
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they are really very foolish; they are very 
ridiculous [puff, puff]. They think they 
are men, but look at them [fzf7], see the 
hair on their faces; they are not men, they 
are only hair-covered animals.” 

At this everybody in the tepee cried out 
with delight, and I, in self-defense, joined in 
the laughter, but the old man remained as 
grave as a bronze image. Reaching up with 
his forefinger, he outlined the beard upon my 
face and said slowly, hopefully, as if to be 
gently encouraging: ‘‘ But they are chang- 
ing. You see, the hair is wearing away—in 
spots.” Then settling back, he blew outa 
great cloud of smoke, and with patient pater- 
nal benignity concluded: ‘‘ They ’Il be men 
by and by.” 

Hamlin Garland. 

WEsT SALEM, WISCONSIN. 


Why the Jury Disagreed 


I AM an honest man, I am, ez fair ez a man 
kin be, 

Fer anything that ’s on th’ square I ’m 
willin’ t’ agree ; 

But when I ’m right, no set o’ men kin 
argify with me. 


I heared th’ witnesses myself, an’ I heared 
th’ lawyers, too, 

I heared th’ jedge’s charge, ’y jing, that 
some of ’em slept right through ; 

An’ that man he wa’n’t guilty, sir, no 
more ’n me er you. 


Now, what ’s th’ use t’ argify, when y’ 
know right where ye ’re at? 

If my mind ’s made up, ’y jing, I ’Il stay, 
y’ kin bet yer Sunday hat; 

When y’ can’t git nothin’ in th’ draw, my 
doctern is, stand pat! 


Ten of ’em stood fer th’ feller’s guilt on th’ 
fust vote zzstantly, 

One of ’em.voted his ballot blank, an’ th’ 
other one was me; 

An’ of all th’ stubborn, senseless mules, I 
swan I never see. 


I "low I know what ’s evidence, an’ I got 
some slight idee 

Of law, myself, though I don’t perfess to 
be no LL.D., 

But th’ ain’t no ‘leven men on airth kin 
bulldoze Silas Lee! 


They argified an’ argified, with now an’ 
then a swear; 

I set an’ listened to ’em talk, an’ never 
turned a hair; 

Fer when I tired o’ hearin’ ’em, I jes 
played solitaire ! 
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Thank Heaven, I ain’t no stubborn fool. I 
got some common sense ; 

I take my law fr’m th’ jedge, ’y jing, an’ I 
sift th’ evidence ; 

But when it comes t’ my édees—wal, I 
ain’t on th’ fence. 


They all got middlin’ temperish when th’ 
court-house clock struck nine, 

But nary one of ’em guv in, cl’ar down th’ 
stubborn line ; 

They jes adhered t’ their idees, an’ I ad- 
hered t’ mine! 


John Scruggs he ’lowed t’ calcalate th’ 
jury orto rise, 

He had some chores t’ do t’ hum, an’ he 
said he ’d compermise ; 

An’ I said /’d stay till they ’quitted him, 
er th’ stars fell fr’m th’ skies. 


’T was ‘long ’bout midnight-time, I guess; 
I ’d beat my sixteenth game 

O’ solitaire, an’ th’ light burned dim, with 
a sickly sort o’ flame, 

When Jason Benson up an’ ’lowed how I 
was all t’ blame. 


I riz right up fr’m off my cheer, an’ I 
fetched him one so free 

That I ’low y’ could n’t count th’ stars that 
Jason Benson see ; 

An’ Jason’s cousin (through his first wife) 
he took a smash at me. 


We mixed it purty middlin’ warm. 
Jenkins he struck out 
At Jason’s cousin (through his first wife), 
. an’ fetched him sech a clout 
That his nose was flatter ’n griddle-cakes, 
an’ th’ blood jes spurted out ! 


Wash 


Hamp Hawkins slid down underneath th’ 
table — Hamp was slim ; 

But some one guv th’ lamp a shove, an’ 
overturned th’ glim ; 

Hamp’s clothes tuk fire fr’m th’ kerosene, 
an’ durn nigh finished Az. 


Win Watson mounted of a cheer, an’ jes 
begin t’ shout, 
‘Peace! Peace!” when Jason Benson he 
fetched him a rousin’ clout 
That laid Win len’thwise~ on th’ floor, 
knocked plumb, completely out. 


Then Scruggs he laid a holt o’ me, an’ 
Jason grabbed my throat, 

Both holdin’ on so cussed tight I could n’t 
peel my coat; 

An’ Jason’s cousin (through his first wife) 
he says: ‘‘Le’ ’s take a vote!” 


Then all of em voted fer his guilt ev'ry 
las’ one but me! 
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They never had no notion, ’t all,20f ttyin’ 
t’ agree; 

So I went back t’ solitaire, fer y’ can’t bluff 
Silas Lee. 


Now that ’s th’ livin’, gospel truth, fer any 
man t’ read; 

It ain’t fixed up t’ favor me, an’ it ain’t no 
lyin’ screed ; 

Ez far ez J’m consarned, ’y jing, th’ jury 


was agreed ! 
ile James W. Foley. 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Orchestra Seats 


‘* OTHELLO” was the play that night — 
Or was it? I would not be sure: 
The man’s complexion was not light; 
But was he minstrel or the Moor? 
My eye was on him when he fell — 
Whether from slap-stick, sword, or gn, 
I was not competent to tell 
The night I satin BO 1! 


The stage I looked at through a mist 
Of hair in a rebellious swirl, 

And when the villain shook his fist, 
Or stabbed a man, he pierced a curl 

That wandered from a neck so white, 
I did not see the dastard done 

For, later: I was addled, quite, 
What time I held check BO 1. 


The meeting at the ruined mill 
A dainty nose obscured for me; 
And when they found the missing will, 
I did not hear —I did not see; 


THE CERPDRY MAGAZINE 


The leading lady pledged her hand, 
Likewise declared she ’d wed with none— 
Conduct I could not understand, 
From the view-point of BO 1. 


How could the small tip of an ear 
Blot out the whole proscenium ? 
A few low words that I could hear 
Make viols mute and actors dumb? 
I let the mortgage be foreclosed, 
I failed to find the long-lost son — 
Ah, me! I might as well have dozed 
The evening through in BO 1. 


Society, I’m told, was out — 
A fine array the boxes filled ; 
The circle was a sight, no doubt — 
I cannot say: my senses willed 
To know but one delight; and when 
The curtain dropped, the crowd withdrew, 
Only one memory filled me then: 
For you, dear, sat in BN 2! 


Frank Preston Smart. 
BELLEVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA. 


The Skeptic 


CaT an’ chickens slickin’ up, 
Geese are all a-squawkin’ ; 

Quail are hollerin’ ‘‘ More wet,” 
Corns are kind er talkin’; 

Spider strengthenin’ his web— 

_ Knowin’ leetle feller ; 

Weather man predictin’ ‘‘ Fair ” ? 
Gimme my umbreller ! 


Des Moines, Iowa. Edwin L. Sabin. 
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